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FOR 1877, ‘ a | 
| 
Page 1, line 4, for five plates read six plates | oe 
sy " 7, L. 3 from below, for attempt read attempt to “—_ 
{ 4, 62,1.11, afd p, 90, 1.6, for Hojr read Hajar 
Y | ee 73, Ai, 22, for er-Kasis read or-Resis | = : : 
) » 83, note **, line 1, for ‘Abd-esh-Sha‘bi rggd ‘Abd esh-Sha‘hi py ven 
» 90, in note to vv. 4 and 4, for mardbin-n-nnjim read mardéi‘u-n-nujiu ae a, 
—4,_~=s« 93, in note to v. 48, last line but one, for fmdmuAd read amadmuhd Ps eS 
i ing ‘94, in note to vv, 60, 61, second paragraph, line 4, for rajez read rejez ia 
y 95, in note to v. 71, for el-Dediiy (twice) read eleBedly —— 
: aS" 130, 1, 8 from below, for Swrixds read Corrucds . yar ¢ 


sae 163, 1. 13 from below, for prwcipua read precipno ; ~~ 
~ 244, 1, 22, for p. 262 read pp. 266, 267 . , 
+ 252, 1, 7 from below, for (side) read (face) — 
ye 258, 1. 10 from below, for sakfa- read sagla- 
| 2. 290, 1. G, after post-positions add and takes possessive affixes 

p 291, 1. 8, after (e) tnser¢s The Future Participle itself is often used as a noun of 

the agent; ¢. g. bil-gu ‘that which makes known,’ ‘a sign’; deh-gu ‘an 

~~ opener,’ ‘a key,’ 
a5 293, | Bi a Add :—Of the two forms ending in fw and ‘ht respectively (whether 
=f used substantively or adjectively) the former generally conveys an @ctice 
_ méaning, and the latter a passive ; ¢. g. dil-gu ‘that which makes Known’, 
_«bil-ik ‘that which is known," ‘ knowledge" ; ; deh-gu ‘an opener’, ‘a key’, 
uf: aehogu ‘opened’, ‘open’ (adj.). 
5, Also add after note * :—Z. g. sdo’g (adj.) ‘cold’, sdo’ q-lug ‘coldness’ ; 
from the verb sdo-mag ‘ to be cold.’ si cans 
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303. 3,1, 10 from below, after nari insert—or ? dri | 
“3 ts line, after “then,” faser¢—iri “moreover, again" 








" er “singly,” tnsert—*“ cach” 
eat Ge Ws ecnacea decicou road the face of desire 

» 333, 1. 22, for go forth read go up into the minarct _ 

» 340, 1, 3, Add :—He caused the Qorin to bo read through, and bestowed the 
“enn merits of this on the soulsof the martyrs, 

340, 1. 9, for defeated read conquered oe 

» 3 2d, 0, the aki bla sobe reed bie nitieng 
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Rough Notes on some Ancient Sculpturings on rocks in Kamdon, similar to 
those found on monoliths and rocks in Europe—By H. Rrvert- 
Carnac, C, §8., 

(With five plates.) 

At the meeting of the Society held in Calcutta in February, 1870, the 
existence on the tumuli of Central India of “ cup marks’ similar to those 
found on the Stone Circles and Monoliths of Northern Europe was briefly 
noticed by me (see Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for February, 1870, 
p- 57). It may interest the Society to learn that, during an autumn holiday 
in the Kamdon hills, I have come across many other markings on stones 
and rocks closely resembling those described by the late Sir James Simp- 
son in his ‘ Archaic Sculpturings’*, the work noticed at the meeting of 
the Society above referred to,—and that, on this occasion, the markings 
found have not been confined to cups and circles, but include rough sculp- 


-turings of a somewhat more defined type than those previously noticed. 


2. Ata point about 2} miles south of Dwaraé-Hath, and 12 miles - 


-north of the Military Station of Rdnikhet in Kamdon, the bridle road 


leading from the plains through Naini Tal and Ranikhet to Baijnath, and 
thence on to the celebrated shrine at Bidranath, is carried through a nar- 


row gorge, at the mouth of which is a temple sacred to Mahideo, where 
the pilgrims who follow this route generally halt for a short time, and 


_ where from the position of the temple in the defile, the priest in charge 


-® Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, &., on stones and rocks in Scotland, Eng- 


be lant and other Countries. By Sir J. Simpson, Bart., D,C.L., Edinburgh, Edmonton 
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can conveniently levy contributions on all passers-by. The temple will 
not be found marked on the one-inch-to-the-mile map of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, but it is locally known by the name of Chandeshwar, 
and the above description will perhaps be sufficient to enable any who care 
to visit’ the spot to find its position without difficulty. . 

— 8. About two hundred yards south of the temple, towards the middle 


. ~ Powit of the defile, and to the right hand of the traveller from Rénikhet to Dwaré- 


ww. 


ee 





oom * 


_ Hath, a rock partly covered with low brushwood rises at an angle of 45° to 
the height of some seventy feet above the stream. The rock has been much 
worn by the action of heat and damp, and to a passer-by would not at first 


‘sight appear to poggess any interest, but when carefully examined ina 


good light, it will be found to be covered with “cup marks” and sculptur- 
ings, the principal forms of which have been figured in the accompanying 


rough sketches. 
_* 


4. A reference to Sketches I to V in the accompanying plates will 
shew that in Europe, the “cup marks’ or holes scooped out on the 


face of the rock, and noti¢ed by me at the meeting of the Society 
_ above referred to, predominate. On the Chandeshwar Rock in a space 
measuring 14 feet in height by 12 in breadth, upwards of 200 such marks 
_ may be counted. They are of different sizes, varying from six inches 
he an inch and a half in diameter, and in depth from one inch to half 


an inch, and are generally arranged in perpendicular lines presenting many 
_ permutations in the number and size and arrangement of the cups. 
‘These exactly correspond with the “ First Type’! of the marks found 
in Europe described at page 2 of Sir J. Simpson's work above referred to, 
and figured in many of the plates with which his book is illustrated. 


5. In the portion of the rock shewn in Plate II, commencing from 


left to right and taking the upper ledge, first comes a row of four small 
cups, then three rows of cups each 38} inches in diameter, the first line 


p seontaining nine, the second seven, and the third seven cups. Then follows 
a row of 15 cups somewhat smaller in diameter, the 11th and 15th (the 
last) of which are distinguished by an incised ring surrounding each cup, 


wd corresponding exactly with the “Second Type” figured at Plate 1, and 


ak 





described in page 4, of Sir J, Simpson’s work. 


6. ‘Then follow three lines containing respectively 17, 14, and 15 


gmall “ cups’. The 13th and 17th (the last) cups of the first row are 
aed and belong to the “second type”. The last cups of the second 


nd third line are Laren nes by. what Sir J. Simpson describes (page 5) 
Sta FO oove ein ee: which 
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containing respectively 6 and 5, then three lines of 6, 6, and 7, then another 
arrangement of three lines with 8, 10, and 11, and lastly yet another arrange- 
meént of three lines each of 8 cups. All these cups are small and similar 
in type to those already noticed. 

7. -On the lower ledge beneath the first arrangement of three lines of 
large cups, a further combination of three is noticed, a large eup, then a line 
of four, then three. These are weather-worn and some vhat indistinet, and 
may perhaps have been continuations of the upper line. ‘To the left is yet 
another combination of three, two large cups, the upper one of the first line 
with a groove, the two next both grooved, and the lower groove joining the 
two cups, the third also grooved. Then follow two lines containing the one 
six, the other seven large cups. 

8. Sketch II, on plates III and bY, shews cup marks on three separate 
portions of the rock, the first (A) to the left containing eight cups, one of 
which is grooved, the second (B) a straight row of sixteen eups, with a row 
of four running off at right angles in the centre. The last (C) is a curious 
arrangement of thirteen cups all with grooves or gutters, similar to those 
figured in Plates 1x—xrv and xx of Sir J. Simpson’s work. 

. 9. The sculpturings shewn in Sketch IV of pl. ILI are of a somewhat 
more elaborate type. The first (A) has perhaps been intended for a cobra, 
oraleaf. The second (B) is curious from the combination of lines and large 
cup-marks, some of which are six inches in diameter, and in shape is not unlike 
the “Swastika”. The third (C) is of a somewhat similar type, and may 
be allowed to claim relationship to Fig. 15, Plate u, of Sir J. Simpson's 
work. The sizes of the markings are roughly noted on the sketches. I 
have neither the time nor the appliances at present to draw them to scale. 

e 10. From the villagers, and from the old priest at the temple hard 
by, no information was to be obtained of the origin of these markings, 
beyond that “ they were so old that the oldest man in the village had no 
“knowledge of who had made them, nor had they been made in the time 

oa of their father’s father, but they were most probably the work of the 

“giants or the godldis (herdsmen) in days gone by.” Much information 

was perhaps hardly to be expected from the class of persons questioned, but 

the subject of their possible origin will be noticed more in detail in later 
paras. of these notes. 

ll. On visiting the temple sacred to Mahadeo at the entrance to the 
gorge, I could not help being struck by the peculiar construction of many of 
its shrines as bearing a marked resemblance to these rock markings. In 
addition to the principal shrine, placed within the temple itself, a massive 
little: structure, built up of large stones, many of which would appear to 
Ihave been taken from Buddhist ruins 50 plentiful i in the eee of 


* 











_ which the temple is surrounded. These consist mostly of a rough pedestal 
__ formed of loose stones surmounted by a Mahdédeo and yoni. The yoni in the 
largest of these shrines was a solid block of stone, eut to the well-known 

“jew ’s-harp”” shape, the upright Mehddeo being slightly carved at the 
summit and base. Some half a dozen others were more or less solid and 
e well made according to the conventional construction of these symbols. In 
one case the stone which did service for the yoni, was the cushion-shaped 

finial of some Buddhist temple, the Mahddeo being represented by a carved 
i head ‘with high raised cap broken off from some neighbouring ruin. The 
fae" _ fragment had been inserted cap downwards in the square hole by which the 
fi cushion had been fixed on to the top of the original structure.e 
12. The remaining shrines were of a much poorer type. But this 
last class was to me much the most ipteresting, as suggesting a possible con- 
ection between the rock markings and /ingam worship. Rough sketches 
| "of these types will be found in plate IT], which accompanies this paper. The 
a __ position and arrangement of these symbols and the veneration paid to 
_ them, some having been quite recently decked with small offerings of 
7 Mowtrs, left no doubt that they equally with the larger and more solid 
shrines represented the Mahddeo and yoni. But whereas in the first noticed 
uF and better class, as will best be explained by the section E in plate 111, the 
: Mahideo i is represented by an upright stone, this other and poorer type is 
without the upright, and is apparently a conventional rendering, or sketch 
of these symbols, roughly cut on the stone, the inner circle representing 
: the Mahédeo, the outer circle the yoni, the line or lines the gutter, by which 
the libations and offerings are drained off from this as well as from the 
fy more elaborate class of Mahddeos. 
a OF this poorer class, 7. e. those without the upright, some 20 or 30 
: may be counted in the Chandeshwar enclosure, from the well-defined inner 
and outer circles shewn in Fig. A sketch IV of pl. ILI, to the very poorest 
class i in Figs. B and C, sketch V, which is little more than a rough eup-mark 
s surrounded by a circle and “ gutter", cut on an easily worked slab, split off | 
from some neighbouring rock. On one such slab I found cup-marks toge-_ 
the - with the symbols, but as the cups were in all probability on the slab 
fore it was split off fromethe rock and made to do service on the top of 
ne shrines, no particular significance can be claimed for this circumstance. 

Tina reference, i in case no copy of Sir J. Simpson’s work is at 
¥ nd, the several types noticed in the Archaic sculpturings have been copied, 
eae this paper. 

oles centre of the yard, isa monolith Mahideo of 4} feet in height 
ve the ground, shewn in pl. IV, sketch VI, fig. A. It has no markings 
' ae ‘ogether with all its surroundings seems very old. The priest in 
he temple held that most of the gheings were very ig and accoun- 
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ted for theirlarge martiber by saying that the yard was the bockinlies of men 
of great sanctity, some of whom had been brought from great distances for 
: interment there, and that Mahddeos of an elaborate or poor class, were 
placed over the tombs according to the means of the deceased's friends. I 
have at this moment no means of verifying whether any particuMr class 
of Hindus are buried in the hills, or whether my informant intended to 
convey that ashes only were deposited beneath the shrines, but on this 
point there will be no difficulty in obtaining information. 
14. A few days later I visited, in company with Mr. William Craw, 
the proprietor of the beautiful Dinagiri estate, the summit of the Panda- 
koli (Col du Géant ?) mountain, which rises toa height of nearly 8,000 
feet above the sea, to the north-east of the Dinagiri Tea Factory. Here 
we found a small open place of worship, sg of two stone circles of 
the shape and dimensions shewn in pl. IV, Fig. B, sketch VI. The outer 
circle was of rough stones piled one on the other, with large stones at thé 
entrance. ‘The inner circle was partly of large stones about 3} feet measur- 
4 ing above the ground, partly of smaller ones—very large stones not being 
available on the summit. The entrance was to the south. The inner circle 
was 8 feet, the outer 16 feet in diameter. In the centre of the inner 
circle were several M/ahddeos, stones split off from the neighbouring rocks and 
‘ roughly shaped. The shrine was open to the elements on all sides, save 
where it was partially sheltered by a wild guelder rose to the branches of 
which some rags had recently been attached as votive offerings by visitors 
to this place of pilgrimage. <A small iron lamp, an old bell, and three small 
tridents, or ‘ ¢risuls’, (from the summit of the hill, by the way, a grand 
view of the three snow peaks of the Trisul mountain and of Nanda Devi 
may be obtained) completed the furniture of this rustic temple. No 
priest lives on the hill, which is too cold, jungly, and inaccessible for length- 
ened sojourn, but a fair is, I learn, held there in the spring, when many 
pilgrims, chiefly barren women, visit the shrine. 
15. ‘The construction of the temple, as shewn in pl. IV, sketch VI, fig. 
_B., appears of some interest when considered in connection with the rock 
cuttings and shrines at Chandeshwar, some 15 miles distant. Here, as the 
sketch will shew, are two circles, complete savé-;where the “gutter” forms 
the entrance. The Mahddeos are in the centre of the inner circle. 
: 16. Another circumstance perhaps deserving of notice is the position 
am Nee of. a monolith Mahddeo, 5} feet above the ground, situated 8 feet south- 
owe st of the shrine, a second monolith of almost the same size was 80 feet 
: 4 oe a a west of the first. If I remember right, the shape of the temple is the — 
= a , OF nearly the same, as that of Stonehenge, and Avebury, and the 
ter moe nolith is in the same position to the Pandakoli shrine, as the 
Hoot’ ” is to i . 
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17. Local tradition ascribes the construction of the temple to the 

Pindtis from whorl the hill takes its name. In the small lake, visible 

from the summit, and about 6 miles north-west the Piinditis are supposed in 

: days gone by to have washed their garments, whilst the hill top, with its, 
‘ for the Mimilayas, broad expanse of grassy level, was the drying ground 
for the Pandé linen. Mr. Craw, who with his gun and dogs has visited 
most of these little known recesses of the Himilayas, has kindly promised 

_ to keep a look out for similar remains during his sporting excursions. 


sere ies 3 ‘18. Subsequently, on the march between Dtnagiri and Samesliwar, 
_ | @ame across some more monoliths, on the right hand side of the road, 
 élose to the Lodh-Tea Factory. They are apparently the remains of what 
re orice | was a considerable structure. In shape the monoliths exactly re- 
- gemble: the Chandeshwar Mahddeo. , But on the one is carved a circle 

~ intended perhaps. for the moon; on the other, what looks like a sun. If I 

‘mistake not, there is supposed to be some connection between sun and 
a Pages worship and the worship of the Afahddeo and the yoni, the sun taking 

the place of the MMalddeo, the moon of the yoni. , 

E. -- 19, = Some’three miles further on, on the right hand side of the road 
Me a just. above a little village distinguishable by its Deodar trees, and a small 





















: temple belonging to the Bidranath Mahant, I halted for a short time to 
examine a mass of boulders lying round a mound, which from a distance 
tr bore some resemblance to the tumuli common in Central and Southern 
‘India. On’its summit was a shrine about two feet high of peculiar con- 
ton struction, consisting of a sort of box, like a Kistwaen, formed of four slabs 
=e & stone imbedded in the earth, a fifth and movable slab. forming the top, 
-orcover, Within, sheltered from the weather by these slabs, was a small 
- oS nes Mahideo, or ding, daubed with red paint, and a small iron lamp, 
ie  Oatide the Kistvaen was a second and smaller stone Aahadeo, and on it, 
mg apparently taking the place of the red paint, a cup mark. 

mn. 20. A further examination of the site indicated the existence round 
the ‘mound of an outer and inner circle of stones, the larger of about 30 
feet in diameter. The mound was in the midst of irrigated, and well cared for 
- rice fields, and the boulders, lying about in disorder, had apparently 
“been ‘disturbed to make way for the plough in the absence of a Kamaon 

“s 8s Sir J. Inbbock’s Act” for the preservation of ancient remains, But the . 
_ cireul: r shape of the mound and of the arrangement of the boulders sur- 

= aan ing ence hah were too heavy to be displaced, was still trace- . 

f the boulders, a huge mass measuring” 7 feet in height by | 

: aoe se tects me which could sue defy most 

jacem nt, had five rows of cup marks still traceable on 






















iilst ot mt a ae 
Abouthalfsmilefurther on, T again found cup-marks on 8 somewhat 
“nn ‘of boulder : ‘ “ . : avs ats ee: te e 
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21. The villagers’ view of the matter was, as usual, that the marks 
were those of the giants, and that the little shrine at the top of the hill 
was the burial-place of a holy man, the same as the Chandeshwar account. 
The Kistvaen was evidently modern. But this fact would not affect the 
view that the original tumulus was of old date. It may often be “noticed 
how later comers adopt the sites chosen by their predecessors for places of 

»* worship or sepulture. Of this Dwérdé-Hath is an example, whilst perhaps 
one of the most striking instances may be seen in the Chand4 District at 
Narkanda, not far from the confluence of the Waingangé and the Goda- 
vari. Here a ridge of rocks running across the stream forms. a natural 
anicut, ensuring a fine and constant reach of deep water during even the 
hottest and driest months. On the left bank of the stream are groups of 
temples of some half a dozen distingt types, from the Cyclopean class, 
massive blocks of stone without ornament, and evidently of a very early - 
date, up to the recent florid additions of the Rajas of Nagpir. And a 
case came under my own noticé some years back, in which a fakir was 
buried in the middle of one of the largest of the stone circles of the Higna 
group, near the city of Nigpir, a tumulus certainly several hundreds of 
years old. The first comers chose good sites and built and buried there. 
Later on, the remains of temples or tombs suggested the eligibility of those 
sites, and the later eomers borrowed not only the idea of the position, but 
building materials also from the ruins. , 

22. Inthe above remarks I have tried to confine myself to what I 
saw and heard on the spot, and have as far as possible avoided mixing up 
therewith speculations on the origin and significance of the remains. I am 
generally content to do this, and to leave the analysis of what I may collect 

and what may appear of interest, to those, who, from the appliances and in- 
formation at their disposal, are able to subject such enquiries to reliable 
tests, and to extract from my rough jottings any grains of the true ore 
which may be therein contained. And on the present oceasion, having 
only one or two books of reference with me, (my baggage being necessarily 
restricted during a march among the Himilayas to what can be carried on 
the backs of a limited number of men) it may be especially undesirable 
* to advance what may appear to be very crude theories regarding the signiti- 
eance of these markings. I am nevertheless tempted to add to my notes 
a few remarks and suggestions, more in the hope of evoking some dis- 
cussion from those who are better informed than myself, and who, with the 
library of the Asiatic Society ready at hand, can supply omissions or correct 
any misapprehensions into which I have fallen, than with any intention of’ 
“appearing to attempt dogmatise on a subject on which I cannot, of 
course, claim to write with any sort of authority. 
~~ 28. In the first place I would desire to notice, with reference to the 
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P markings described in paras. 3 to 10 of these notes, (for this paper has 
been divided into paragraphs, i in order to facilitate reference to the several 

points mentioned) that since I had the pleasure to bring to the notice of 
___—s the Society the existence of markings on the stone circles of Central India 
similar*to the Archaic sculpturings on similar circles in Europe, that the 
subject has been advanced a stage by the discovery, not only of the single 
type of “cup marks”, but of two or three other distinct types, nearly 


= exactly resembling those treated of, and figured by, the late Sir J. Simpson 
oe in his work already alluded to. 

F ; 24. In addition to the “ cup-marks’’ of which so many examples are 
' _ to be found at Chandeshwar and in the Sameshwar valley, we have now 


the second type, #. e. the cup mark enclosed in a circle—also the types 
geren at Figs. 14 and 15 of Plate y, and in other plates, of Sir J. Simp- 
_ son’s work. A comparison of the accompanying sketches, which, although 
Hig rough, are sufficiently accurate, with the plates in Sir J. Simpson's volume, 
will, I believe, leave little doubt of an extfaordinary resemblance between 
_ the markings found on similar classes of remains in Northumberland, and 
| in many parts of Scotland, Ireland, Brittany, Norway, Denmark, &e. 
_ Extracts from Sir J. Simpson's descriptions of these markings and 
tracings of some of the plates accompany this paper, in case the work 

























| ‘should not be immediately available. — - 
- £25. Sir J. Simpson holds that these markings i in Europe are not of 
natural formation, and an examination of these series of lines and holes in 
_ Kamion will lead to the same conclusion, and leave little doubt that the 
same view holds good in India also. The distinct rows in which the cups are 
* | arranged, the shapes other than that of “ holes” assumed, indicate design and 
that the sculpturings are artificial, not natural. Sir J. Simpson meets 
Se view that those in Europe are of recent formation and have been made 
perhaps by the shepherd boys on which to play a sort of game of draughts, by 
ing that: the cup-marks are more often on the sides of boulders, or on the 
= ce of rocks, where no such game could be played; and the same remark 
trex holds good for the Central Indian and Kamaon cup-marks. And, after all, 
re es even admitting that this view correctly accounts for the cup-marks, it 
+ it dispose of the origin of the other rough sculpturings. 
2 x Moreover the people of the neighbourhood have no tradition of the 
2 of the remains or of the markings on them save that they are the work 
of t th cae or the godlds, which in their minds means the far past. No 
one : there has any knowledge of the markings being of recent construction. 
. Pee tat And here attention may be called to the circumstance that the 
a of a of such remains ins being the work of the “ golds”, or herdmen, is identi- 
Ka ete pane se Central India, also many hundreds of miles south. 
Ye . im Senditoon, points to the existence of a Goili dynasty, a 
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race of nomads, “Shepherd Kings", who held the country before the 
advent of Aryan civilisation, and here among the Himdélayas, the same 
idea seems to prevail, and to the same people is attributed the construction 
of similar Cyclopean works. All this would seem to indicate that the 
markings are not of modern origin. “ 

28. ‘Then as to the significance, iF any, of these markings. First as 
to the eup-marks. They are generally arranged in rows, large and small. 
Sometimes a row is composed entirely of large and small marks. Often 
the large and small holes are found in juxta-position. The combinations 
and permutations are numerous. This would seem to suggest that the 
markings have some significance, and are not so arranged for ornament only. 
In a brief paper written for the late Earl of Mayo, shortly before his death, 
on the cup-markings found in Central India, and which I believe it was 
Lord Mayo’s intention to communicate to the Royal Irish Academy, by 
which Society the subject of cup markings on similar remains in Ireland 
had been discussed, it was suggested by me that these markings might 
possibly represent a primitive form of writing, The Agham writing con- 
sists of combinations of long and short strokes cut on sandstone. On sand- 
stone it would be easier to cut lines with the grain, so to speak, of the 
stone. ‘To attempt to make a cup mark would be to risk splitting the 
slab. On the other hand to cut a line on hard trap would be difficult, 
whereas to work an iron instrument round and round so as to make a 
“ecup-mark’’, would be comparatively easy. It was also pointed out that 
the American invention by which a record of the message sent by the 
Electric Telegraph is made by the instrument itself, the most primitive 
style of marking, or writing on the paper was necessarily adopted. And 
the letters in the Morse Code are consequently composed of numerous 
combinations of long and short strokes. In Army signalling, which IT saw 
recently carried on here from the hill tops by men of the 19th (Princess of 
Wales’s Own) Regiment stationed at Ranikhet, the same simple system is 
adopted to represent letters by long and short wavings of a flag. By night 
a lamp is used, long and short flashes taking the place of the long and 
short wavings of the flag. It is then perhaps not impossible that the 
many permutations of large and small cup markings may have some such 
sort of significance having been adopted as a primitive style of record 
many hundreds of years back by a people who had not advanced very far in 
civilisation. I have not had time during my récent march in Kamion to 
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| indeed it has any force at all. And the accompanying rough sketch VIII, 
; (Pl. IV) of some of the Central Indian markings, shewing many permuta- 
tions, will assist still further to explain my views, —— as they are on the 
subject. 
2% Next as to the possible further significance of sofne of the mark- 
ings. If the remarks in para. 12 ef seg. and the rough sketches annexed _ 
have in any way helped to explain my views, then it will be seen that a 
resemblance exists between the Chandeshwar rock and European markings, 
and the shrines in the temple at the mouth of the Chandeshwar gorge. 
That many of the shrines are of recent construction is evident. It will 
4 hardly be contested that the last of types 2, 4, and 5 of Plate x, of 
| Sir J. Simpson’s book, bear a striking resemblance to the Mahdédeo and yoni 
marks on the Chandeshwar shrines, The centre mark would appear to do 
duty for the /ings, the circle for the yoni—and the “ gutter” is the depres- ; 
sion to be found on most stone yonis, by means of which the votive libations 
are drained off from the symbols. And here it may be noticed that in 
_  Mahadeo worship, the offering of flowers, and the pouring of a libation, 
a generally of Ganges water, over the symbols is, so far as I have seen, very f 
= > general. Those who have visited Benares will remember the little spoons 
resembling somewhat our Apostle’s spoons, some of them beautifully chased, 
 __ with a figure or cobra at the upper end of the handle, used by pilgrims and 
; worshippers at that city in sprinklhng the holy water over the Mahadeos 
73 there. In Kamion little niches are to be noticed in Mahddeo temples 
ari with stone receptacles for holy water, not unlike what are seen in churches 
abroad. And the temple at Baijndth boasts of a large, well-carved figure, 
+ ne ae a bowl, which the priest informed me held Ganges water, and from 
is . which pugrims sprinkle the Mahadeo placed close by. 
’ 7g 80. Then again in connection with the monolith Mahideos found 
ew 4 Chandeshwar, Pandukoli, and Lodh, mentioned in para, 13 e¢ seg., 
Fae it may be worth noticing that circles, and what 1 will call the “ conven- 
tions symbols” of the Mahkddeo and yoni, are found on exactly similar 
oe "monoliths i in Europe ; take for instance Figs. 2 and 3 of Plate xvu of 
ey Sir J. Simpson’s work. | 
K- — may In India these monoliths are found in the contre and in proxi- 
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shrines bearing these markings. Sometimes a circle is found 
: out ime 1 them, and again the shape of the place of worship at Pandukoli 

th its Soaite. circle of stones, in the centre of the inner of which are 
Mak , is as nearly as possible exactly that of these cdayentional 


“a Stig “ir Tan aoe snisbaken,. this too | is the shape ot a rae 
er a raimains Songer the vicinity of which monoliths similar to 
Indian Mahdde and bearing a Gee to so ts ¢ convection 
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i. Europe are the remains of that primitive form of worship which is known 
| to have extended at one time over a great portion of the globe, and which 

still exists all over India, and that these markings are the rude records 
of a nomadic race which at an early epoch of the world’s history left 
the Central Asian nursery, and travelling in different directions ltave left 
their traces,in Europe as in India, of tumuli and rock seulpturings, generally 
to be found in hill countries, and inaccessible spots whither at a later period 
they were forced to retreat before the advance of a more civilised and a 
more powerful race. The one being what are generally known by the 
somewhat vague term of Secythians or Shepherd kings, the other the 
Aryans, descended from the same parent stock, and who later were forced by 
the necessities of increasing numbers to emigrate from the common Central 
Asian home, and to explore and conqyer the rich countries far to the 
West and South. Baron Bonstetten’s Map of the localities in which 
archaic remains are found (Plate xxxmr of Sir J. Simpson's work) 
supports this view. Kistvaens, barrows, cup-marks, rock sculpturings, all 
| more or less of the same type, abound in all the corners of the European 
sh Continent indicating that the people who constructed them, were driven 
thither by a wave of invasion surging from some central point. And so 
f also in India, these remains are found, not in the plains and open country, 
| but in the forests, among the fastnesses of the hills, in the gorges of 
. the Himalayas and Nilgiris, on the Highlands of Central India in that 
Cul-de-sac of the Nagptir country, which was long protected by its natural 
rampart of the Saétpuras with their “ abattis” of dense forest, from the 
effects of Northern Invasion. 

33. Iam aware that the view of these markings having reference to 
lingam worship is not now advanced for the first time. The subject is 
alluded to at page 93 of Sir J. Simpson’s work but only to be summarily 
dismissed with the following brief remark : 

“Two archeological friends of mine, dignitaries im the Episcopal 
“ Church, have separately formed the idea that the lapidary cups and circles 
ane emblems of old female Lingam worship, a supposition which appears 
“to me to be totally without any anatomical or other foundation, and one 
oa “ altogether opposed by all we know of the specific class of symbols ysed in 
m “that worship, either in ancient or modern times.” 

; ; T am sanguine, however, that ifthe late Sir J. Simpson had seen the 
a sketches of what I have called the “ conventiorfal symbols” on the shrines 
sat’ Chandeshwar, and had been able to compare them with some of the 
Pie figured in his work, he might have been inclined to modify the opinion 
pe exiesctod. The treatment of these symbols is purely conventional, 
th shat b 9 anatomical resemblance to anything, they are unlike many of 

la ee = ell known and acknowledged pocneneninsiond of the Mahddeo and 
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yont. Still they nevertheless represent the same idea. And here it may 

be noticed that the same argument of anatomical non-resemblance might be 

advanced in regard to the well known representations, common throughout 

India, of the meaning of which to the initiated there is no doubt atall. To 

the unirfitiated, however, the shapes convey nothing, and I have known cases 

of Europeans who have been many years in the country who were quite 

unsuspicious of what “that jew's-harp idol”, as they called it, was intended 

to represent. As the old priest at Chandeshwar said, “'Those who can 

afford it, put up a big Aahddeo ; those who ean't, put up these slabs.” 

And so also with us. The rich relations or friends of the Christian may 

put up over his grave a solid richly-carved stone cross. The grave of a 

poor man, if marked at all, has oFer it perhaps two pieces of wood nailed 

together in shape of a cross, or 4 cross roughly cut on a piece of stone. 

The Christian Church is built in the form of a cross. In Pandukoli and 

many other spots, the Mahadeo temples are built in the shape of the 

conventional symbols of that faith. And inasmuch as the symbols of the 

Miahadeo and yoni can be more conveniently indicated on stone or on 

paper by what may be called a ground plan than by a section, the form 

shewn in pl. IIT, Fig. A, Sketch V, was apparently first adopted, and this 

degenerated into the rough conventional treatment of the cup-mark and 

circle so common on monoliths in many parts of Europe. ! 

33. In the view that these markings are nothing but a conventional 

rendering of the JJahdadeo and yoni, Lam further confirmed by what has 

| recently been brought to my remembrance, of the manner in which an 

4 Amin, or native Surveyor, will indicate a Mahddeo temple on his plotting, 

." I remember that the sign used to mark the position of such temples by 

rhs the Amins in the Field Survey of the Chandi Revenue Settlement, in 

_ which district I was Settlement Officer some few years ago, and where this 

a form of worship is very common, almost exactly resembled the sketch in 

. Figs. B and C, plate III, sketch V. It is not unlike the form of the 

Vestal Lamp. Indeed on the summit of a hill near Ranikhet, on the top 

of a pile of stones which did duty for a Mahddeo shrine, I found a small 

slab, bearing an almost exact resemblance to the well known form of the 

classiclamp. In the hole into which oil is poured, a small upright Mahddeo 
_ is placed. 

_ 4. Perhaps enough has now been said regarding the possible signi- 

 ficance of these markings to ensure some discussion and to elicit an expres- 

sion of opinion from those who are better qualified than I can claim to be 

ee with authority on the subject. I at least hope that some of the 

8 I. s of the Society may be able to put me right where my information 

Soa ini or imperfect. Hereafter, with the help of some references and 

2 eis have i my Har nthe pain I shall hope to be able to 

. mie Siete eae barrows and toxky, together Fe ee 
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i — Ancient Sculpturings on rocks in Kamdon. 
q from Madras, through Central India, and the Himalayas, and thus on 


through Central Asia to the Crimea anf South Eastern Europe. From 
‘thence there will be but little difficulty in completing the chain, through 
. the Continent of Europe, to our own Islands. And if this is done, then 
there would seem to exist a sufficiently distinct tracing of the-routes 
: adopted by the tribe, one section of which went West, the other South, 
in their search for fresh climes and pastures new, at a period of which there 
is but faint historical record, save on the rough stonegand temples with 
their markings of a type which are common to both Europe and India. 
35. Before concluding these rough, and necessarily imperfect, notes, 
I must add two extracts, which I have found since I began to write, amongst 
my limited baggage, and both of which seem to bear directly on the subjects 
above noticed. : 
‘ At para. 17, the local tradition which attributes the construction of 
the circles on the summit of the Pandukoli hill to-the Pandts has been 
noticed. Here is an exactly similar tradition regarding an almost exactly 
‘similar class of remams near Salem in the Madras Presidency, many hun- 
dreds of miles to the south of the Himalayas. 

“Tn a paper on Tumuli in the Salem District the Rev. Maurice Phil- 
“lips, of the London Missionary Society, arrives at the conclusion that the 
“tumuli were the burial-places of the non-Aryan aboriginal inhabitants of 
“the South, who are now represented by the Dravidians, and who, like the 
“ pre-Aryan inhabitants of the North, are proved by their language to haye 
“belonged to the same branch of the human family as the Turamans; that 
“their ancient customs and religion disappeared before the combined influence 
‘of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism, precisely in the same way as the 
“ancient customs of the Teutons, Celts, Latins, and Slavs disappeared in 
* Europe before the influence of Christianity, or the ancient customs of the 
 Seythians of Central Asia disappeared before the influence of Muhamma- 
| “danism. If this theory be correct, no tumuli in the plains ot India are later 
-~—s« * than the thirteenth century A. D. and on the Neilgherry Hills, probably 
Ps enh tog one are later than the fifteenth or sixteenth century A. D. The natives 

| Neyasi-nothing about the tumuli, and according to Dr. Caldwell there is no 
’ “tradition respecting them either in Sanskrit literature or in that of the — 
ss * Pravidian languages. The Tamil people call them Pandu-Kuris, Kuri 
“ee -“ means a pit or graye, and Pandu denotes anything connected with the 
« Pandis, or PAndava brothers, to whom all over India ancient mysterious 
“structures are generally attributed. To call anything a work of the Pin- 
« ay r is equivalent to terming it ‘Cyclopean’ in Greece, a work of * Picts’ in 
® Scotland, or ‘a work of Nimrod’ in Asiatic Turkey.”’ 
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86. And the following extract from an article inthe Madras Times 
- of the 7th February, 1876, bears equally on the subject. — Pe, 
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“ The village of Jala is about fourteen miles from Bangalor situated 
at the base of a large isolated rocky hill; upon the summit of which is a 
little grassy dell, stretching out in front sf a cave, that has been converted 
into a small picturesque temple. It is but a small village, the temple is 
curiously built against the side of a low rocky hill, a cave forming the sanc- 
tum. It possesses no architectural beauty, and is interesting only from the 
. fact that the priest in charge, a wild looking fanatic, apparently about 
sixty years of agg, has never left its precincts, for more than forty years, 
nor has he allowed the lights in the holy place togo out for that period! 
The whole neighbourhood is thickly covered with cromlechs ; near the vil- _ 
lage there are at least one hundred plainly to be seen. These cromlechs 
are surrounded by circles of stones, some of them with concentric circles 
three and four deep. . One very remarkable in appearance has four circles 
of large stones round it, and is called by the natives “ Pandavara Gudi” or 
the temple of the» Pandus, who are popularly supposed to have been the 
descendants of the Pandavas, the five sons of the Raja Pandu....... The 
smaller cromlechs are designated “ Pandasiara Mane"’ or the houses of the 
Pandus. This is supposed to be the first instance, where the natives popu- 
¥- larly imagine a structure of this kind to have been the temple of a by-gone 
‘if not of a mythical race.......... Many of these curious structures have a 
5 triple circle, some a double, and a few single circles of stones round them, | 
’ but in diameter they are nearly equal, the outer circle varying from thirty- 
__ seven to forty feet.” 
—  —s«dB7.-~—s L extract also from page 185, 5th Series VI, September 2nd, 1876 
_—— of: “* Notes and Queries”, a note shewing that the custom of hanging 
eee shreds of rags on trees as votive offerings, still exists in Ireland, that 
aff _ eountry of stone circles. The sacred tree at the Pandukoh temple or 
7 ate ___ stone circle was, as noticed at paragraph 14, similarly decked at the time of 
“ our visit, and the custom is, as is well known, common throughout India, 
Lk Dy * Anatolian Folk-lore.—The custom of hanging shreds of rags on trees 
-  . offerings still obtains in Ireland. I remember as a child to have 
_ been surreptitiously taken by an Irish nurse to St. John’s Well, Aghada, 
~ County Cork, on the vigil of the Saint’s day, to be cured of whooping 
Z cough by drinking three times of the water of the holy well. I shall never 
forget the strange spectacle of men and women “ paying rounds”, creeping 
. ‘cea knees in voluntary devotion or in obedience to enjoined penance so 
ma times round the well, which was protected by a grey stone hood, and 
ad a few white-thorn trees growing near it, on the spines of which flutter- 
a inonnerable shreds of frieze and vary-coloured rags, the votive offerings 
of devotee: sand patients. ” 
"Phe proceedings at the Pandukoli Fair might be described in almost 
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: P. S. Since the above paper was written, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing, at the Imperial Assemblage at Delhf?, Mr. Campbell of Islay, now on a 

visit to this country, who has taken much interest in the subject of the Re 
Seotch Rock-markings. To him I shewed copies of the rough sketches, and 
explained briefly the views noticed in this paper. Mr. Campbell has since 
visited Ayodhya, and has been good enough to send me a note on his enqui- 
ries there, from which the following is an extract ; 

“* January 8th, 1877. Benares. 

“ Having seen sketchesand noteson rock Sculptures in India-which closely 
resemble unexplained rock carvings in Scotland ; and having myself found 
one of the Scotch forms cut on a boulder in Kéngyé, I was set on the right 
scent by Mr. Rivett-Carnac at Delhi. Being at Ayodhy4 with a Hindu who 
speaks good English, I got a fakir and drew on the sand of the Gogra the figure 


©) I asked what that meant. The fakir at once answered, 


mies nh. ey 
 * 1877.) 





“i Mahadéo". T then drew ©) and rot the same answer. At Delhi, 


my old acquaintance Mr. Shaw told me that these two signs are chalked 
on stones in Kangra by people marching in marriage processions. The 
meaning given to these two symbols now in India is familiarly known 
to the people. Many other Scotch signs may probably find an explanation 
here. One in particular I take to be the Trisul. I brought a number 
of Scotch signs with me. I have got a number of marks from natives who 
still use them.” ~ 
_ Mr, Whitley Stokes, too, knowing the interest taken by me in the sub- 
ject, has been good enough to send me a copy of the Journal of Royal . 
Historical and Archwological Association of Ireland for July, 1875, con-. . 
- taining Mr. W. F. Wakeman's paper on Rock-markings in the County of 
Ne Beanatagh. 
2 The sketches and description of these Irish rock markings coereapond 
ae aiaioa« exactly = the Kamaon markings noticed in this paper. 











The Kaimir Range.— By Cuanprasexnana BANuRST, 
: Deputy Magistrate, Bongong. 


General features —The Kaimir Range is a spur of the double-ridged 
Vindhya. It is the more easterly of the three so called Tablelands of Cen- 
_ tral India, each of which has for its floor the three great varieties of the 
gray, the red, and the yellowish sandstones. It shoots out from the 
District of Mirziptir in the “inhospitable regions’ of which the goddess 
Baran has selected one of her mountain abodes under the name of Vindhya- 
vashini. From this region the range stretches eastwards in a lofty plateau, 
forming a belt of upwards of 130 miles, with an average breadth of 35. 
The mighty Sona, pent up on botk banks by high ridges, flows along the 
foot of this Table-land until touching almost the base: of the northern arm 
under the summit of Rohtas, takes then a turn, and cuts a north-easterly 


course through the open plains of South Bihar. The mountain chain, _ 


however, bends northward sending out smaller spurs, until reaching Sabasrim, 
it may be said to terminate with the dome of the Chandan Sayyid mount. 
From this point the chain relapses gradually into the plain, re-appearing 
once only fourteen miles off in two small blue knolls at Nokha., 
| Although occupying a vast extent of country whose breadth across the 
| plateau exceeds at places forty miles, hardly any of its peaks attains the 
| height of 2,200 feet.* Its small elevation reminds one of the curse of 
Vindhya to which the Hindu mythological accounts often allude. “ Vindhya, 
“having prostrated before his spiritual guide Agra Sila, still remains in that 
“posture by the command of the holy personage. This humiliation is the 
“punishment for his presumption in emulating the lofty heights of the 
+  Himélaya and the Meru”. According to this legend Vindhya has one foot 
__. at Chandar, the true name of that fortress being“ Charanadri,” and another 
sat Gaya. The vulgar inconsistently suppose that the head of the prostrate 
-—s- mountain is near the Temple of Vindhyavashini. 
i. ‘The ancient name of the country along which this chain extends was 
ae Des, from the Daitya of that name known to tradition as its 
4 ;, earliest king. The range was probably known as the Kairo Mah, corrupted 
ce oe - to Kaimtr. The Puranas and the natives however still eall it the Vindhya 


+ * oo 
than the rest. Vindhyavashini was the offspring of Yasodd, being supposed 
‘ fo be “a same child which was made over by Vasudeva to Raji Kaiiéat the 


Ma Dg Colebrooke's journey to Nagpur. 
+ ‘For Herod will seek the young child to destroy him.’ St, Matthew, Chap. pee 
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~ asd whose summit are crowned with the shrines of the goddess Barani under | 
_ different names, Vindhyavashini being the foremost and more widely known 
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merciless tyrant of Mathuré. Maharaj ija Kafida attempted to kill this 

child by dashing her against a stone. The girl, who was the manifes- 

_ tation of Sakti, or the creative energy of the Deity, gave the slip, hovered 

| over Kansa in the form of a kite, warned him of his future fate at the 

hands of the youth who was being reared at Gokula, and steered her aerial 

flight until she perched on the peak near which her shrine now stands, four 

miles south of Mirzipur, The entire range of the Vindhya Mili is dedicat. 

ed to the shrines of Barani, and is itself considered a mass of sacred matter, 

whith the hill-men adore as Dharti or the earth- god. The spirit of 

the great goddess guards the heights of the chain and its whats, fences 

. its steep sides, and protects the hill-men from falls and surprises, from 

wild animals and wilder demons. If the votaries of V ishnu, of Sikya 

and of the Sun had struggled to establish their respective eults on the right 

bank of the Son, the left has been held undisputedly and solely by the wor- 

shippersof Sakti. In Gayd we have the shrines of Buddha, Vishnu and Surya- 

néirayana predominant in different quarters of the district. On the opposite 

bank we have fanes of the several manifestations of Um4 alone. Vindhyesvari, 

Bhavani, Tripur4, Miindesvari and Térdchandi are perched on the summits of 

the Kaimtr Range. The goddess undoubtedly exercises great sway on these 

heights, Owing to her influence it is thought that demons in the shape of 

painful diseases kill few of the hill-men. Fewer still fall a prey to the 

wild animals, Peace reigns throughout the length and breadth of the 

Chero and Kharwar hamlets. Few crimes are perpetrated, although fewer, 

We suspect, are reported, and one Police head-constable accordingly, with 

ol two assistants posted on the tableland, has been sufficient for a number of 
years to keep British prestige alive over this extensive range. 

ye: The great peculiarity in the formation of the range is its steepness. 

The flat talflelands on its top are supported by precipitous sides which rise 

suddenly from fields where there is hardly a stone to impede the plough. 

About a third of these heights nearthe base is generally covered with a 

it slope of rubbish which it must have taken ages to wash down. The 

tall crests of many a forest tree crown these slopes. But immediately 

above these, the sides are mere layers of primitive rocks, barren and black 

oa at places, high rocky walls standing in bold prominence against the blue 

- i] sky. In others the walls bend into glens and recesses where a little dip 

; an two summits serves as the channel for whirling cataracts. The 
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spot 8 below these cataracts are generally sacred pools which retain water 
res ap be throm 1 shout the year, and enable many important streams to flow down 


e538 ie sy ian ¥ “ After* a clear drop of two to six hundred feet, the water 

sae era Ee eee tarn scooped out by its continual falling, on leaving 
igh a channel several miles in length, and obstructed 
_— * Memoi of the Geological paca VU, p. 20, 
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oe sbrSiehout its course with huge masses of rock fallen from above. From 
each side of the stream rise the undercliffs of the escarpment, covered 
with tangled jungle and debris, and crowned by vertical precipices which 
at off all access to the plateau above, save by one or two narrow paths 
known only to the wood-cutter or the charcoal-burners, by whom alone the 
gorge is ever visited.” 

: Geological features.—The escarpment of the Kaimir Range which 
faces the Son for more than 200 miles between Rohtadsgarh and Bilhari 
is nearly a straight line for the entire length, without any indentation, 
except the curve at Bijayagarh. The northern escarpment, however, from 
Sahasrim westward is deeply indented by intricate and ramifying gorges. 
The spurs which shoot out from the main range on the northern face seldom 
lie detached. They cither project like bastions, or run in belts to join ulti- 
mately the chain itself, although there are some breaks between the ram- 
parts to serve as passes to the wild glens embosomed by them. 

At places the chain runs in double lines, branching off and extending 
for miles in two parallel high upright walls, enclosing a narrow strip of 
land between their feet, and displaying only a short strip of the sky over 
their summits. These long labyrinthine glens are cut by the beds of some 
mountain streams, with trees along their banks, and transparent pools along 
their stony beds. 

1 : The stone of the hills is chiefly composed of sandstones of different 
j 
ir. 





hues, varying from gray to red, either in the grains or the veins. Itis to a 
- this sandstone that the mountains owe their grand appearance, displaying 
al _ the most stupendous Prouspices, In his geological account of Shaihabad, .- 
ioe Major Sherwill observes—“ The vast precipices exhibited in this sandstone 
admirably display the horizontal formation of the mass; one of the preci- 
pices at the foot of Rohtas, I found by measurement to be ¥,300 feet, a 
- ks sheer mass of stone without a bush or tree .on its surface; it is situated 
; close to an over-hanging mass of building known as the ery palace, a 
i few minutes walk from the gateway leading up from Rajghat. The echo — * 
at this spot, which is a complete amphitheatre of precipices, is very distinct 
and grand, giving seven distinct responses to several syllables ; the report 
~e of a gun reverberates like thunder ; the sandstone at this spot is of a dark 
—_4 red, an overhanging rock at this spot enabling a person to look over and to 
Salad contemplate this fearful abyss.” Thies 
Next to the sandstone is the limestone. From the fact of its appear- ~ 
tn z in many places, though far apart, separated even for many miles, Major 
werwill was inclined to think that “it penetrates i in unbroken stratum 
cogs sandstone.” Mixed with the limestone is chalk, called by the 
$ Hors matti, “ which is unctuous to the touch”, “ has i ue ae 


Citrate the fingers.” 
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= _ Hornstone, which may ordinarily be mistaken for chlorite, is found in 
. Many layers along the face of the precipice at the Tuttula Kund, four miles — 
; west of Tilauthi. Tam informed that this storie is also met with at Jadu- 
nithpur on the southern edge of the range ; and four miles west of the ho 
or recess, a hill of the same mineral projects into the Son and causes rapids, 
The black crests on the limestones, or bands of shales near Bijayagarh, led 
to the belief that coal existed in the Kaimdr range. The report origi- 
nated, so far back as 1837, with a Mr. Hyland, and Mr. Osborne of the 
Opium Department was deputed to investigate. But Mr. Osborne's, as well 
as later, investigations have shown that the similarity of the shales with coal 
ends unfortunately in the appearance, as they are perfectly incombustible 
and mere argilacious matter. 

The sacred cave of Gupta is an opening in a ealeareous hill where the 
flags are thin and white, approaching in appearance to unpolished slates of 
marble. 

Gneiss and Quartz are remarkably absent in the Kaimir Range, although 
they occur in the North West, in the Vindhyas, and the ridges south of the 
Son, 

From what has been written above, it may easily be imagined that the 
stones of the Kaimir Range consist of two principal layers. The upper ter- 
race is the so-called Kaimir sandstone. The lower the limestone with 
bands of ‘ pencil’-coloured shales at places which were mistaken for coal. 
Major Sherwill estimated the thickness of the sandstone layer at Rohtvs at 
1,300 feet, but towards the west, the escarpments are reduced to 6 or 700 

feet. The thickness of the shales at Durgdvati and Bijayagarh varies from 
200 to 150 feet. They are quite black and brittle. 

“The stratigraphy of the hills’, observes Mr. Mallet, “is very simple 
on the whole, the various bands being spread horizontally over wide areas, 
and it is only in a few special regions of disturbance that the geology is 

. at all complicated. Taken generally, the upper V indhyas are made up of 
> several thick masses of sandstone w ith alternatives of shale which in litho- 
logical character frequently preserve a remarkable uniformity over immense 
ar? 
; ad ‘The southern edge of the range appears to be higher from the fact that 
te almost all the rivers that take their rise on the plateau flow towards the 
north, none going towards the south to the Son. ‘The two more important 
‘of these streams are the Durgdvati and the Karamnisé. 
“a rt ‘The ‘Karamndsé, notwithstanding its seemingly erystal water, is a de- 
Sa te 1 stream. In a country where almost every stream is a good nymph 
Pi Ob: sae valley, and melts and flows either to fertilize its banks or to puri- 
4 3 Sinden 5 the Karamnisa forms an exception. Its water is unholy, and 
we WN at dip inte ito it is is sufficient to destroy the virtues: ef u® simple savage and. 
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those of the holy saint. ‘The common story about it is, that in the 
illustrious race of the sun, there lived a king by the name of Trinsankhu, 
who, among other horrid sins, was guilty of incest and of the murder of 
4 Brahman. ~ 'To wash away the taint it was necessary to collect the waters 
of all the sacred pools and streams in the world. From the holy bath thus 
formed, the prince having been washed, the defiled waters flowed into a river, 
and formed the Karamndsé. Religious Hindus must carefully avoid the 
slightest touch of the waters. Beneath this superstition, there is probably 
a simple warning against its use on hygienic grounds only. . 

The Durgdvati takes its rise in the Kaderkho, a valley of exceeding 
beauty, “dark, deep, and cold.” Descending from the tablelands, it winds 
on, some six miles north, to the Sugiikhd, which strikes off to the west, and 
stretches some ten miles between steep walls of rock. The valley is there 
contracted into a few hundred feet, through which the stream cuts its 
course into the open country. After a very winding flow it meets the 
Karamnasa along with other tributaries, the entire volume of water falling 
on the northern slope of the range being thus ultimately drained through 
the channel of the Karamndsa only to the Ganges. . 

The Son, although it takes its rise in a more distant country, drains the 
southern slope, and is both a source of beauty and strength to the tract 
lying between it and the hill range. It is also considered a sacred stream. 
-— Mr, Wheeler gives a tradition which assigns the easterly course of the Son 
to disappointed love with the Narmada, The story which is locally cur? 
~~ rent here is, however, different. According to it, the Son was originally 
| confined within the sacred pool of Amarakantak. On the banks of this pool 
stood the hermitage of Jamadagni, the father of Paragurama., Near at hand 
a rustic once drove his plough to which he attached a calf and its dam. The 
ealf resented this cruelty by driving its horns into the chest of the plough- 
man, who died on the spot. This taint of sin turned black the white skin 
of the calf ; on going into the pool, however, the calf was purified and regained 
its original colour. Paragurdéma observed this, and considered that the pure 
_ waters of the pool should be sent out for the good of humanity. He cleft 
q the side of the spring with one stroke of his parasu or axe, and thus made” 

ie ¢, eee eae Son stream away. ‘The left bank of the Son, which at present 
, udes the district of Gaya, was called the Kita Des.* There were few 
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- ® In confirmation of this namo, the following text may be cited: 
eyPcaeq ai ys ae TN Bae qae 
BEAANAAN FAIS BAIN AMY TAN I 


= The modern name ofthe 527: is the Pun-pun. Dookuli in the Arwal Parga- 
‘Muni, where an annual fair is still held, Réjogriha- 
uire notice. 
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sacred spotsin this country. But the Kaira Des® whitch extended along the 
left bank of the river, was generally considered sacred, and therefore the 
region of the Kaimtr Range proper. : | 
Productions. The timbers of the hills are on the whole poor. Where 
properly taken care of by the zemindars, such asin the glen of Koendi, 
the sil or sakna grows to a respectable size and serves for beams. But gener- 
ally the treeis stunted. It is difficult, however, to say whether the poverty 
is owing to reckless and continual cuttings, or to the sterility of the 
° soil itself. Both causes have been at work from time immemorial. Never- 
theless the isan (Zerminalia alata tomentosa), the pidil (Buchanania 
latifolia), the wild jaman, the mohnd, the keond, and the arjuna grow 
luxuriant in the lower valleys, while the profuse scarlet flowers of the 
Butea frondosa along the slopes of the outer hills impress one with 
the propriety of the name of Paldsas given by the ancients to the coun- 
try now included in the Division of Bihir. The hills supply bamboos, 
and other wood which suflice for the buildings of the natives, and are 
taken down a great way off down the Son during the freshes. 

Lac-dye is extracted from the small branches of various trees, such as 
the kusum and the pipal. The white silk cocoon, which is larger than 
elsewhere, grows on many plants, principally on the dsan tree (Termi- 
nalia alata). Of other forest produce may be mentioned bees’-wax, the hari- 
taki (niyrabalan) large and Snall; the bahera (Zerminalia Belerica) used 
both for dye and medicine, the amla or amlaki used for pickles, a kind of 
Mimosa used as medicine in cases of diarrhea. The catechu, cherange, a 

_ sort of small almond which is greatly relished by the Hinddstani, the 
bagaia sort of grass extensively used for ropes, answering to the sar- 
mangu of Bengal, the kaneri, and chitti complete the list. 

The kaneri is a sort of yam resembling in appearance garlic with a 
slight rosy tinge; a size is made of it for dressing hew-woven cloth, and the 
natives say that it is exported to countries beyond India, 





- _ ® Tn opposition to a common belief among certain European scholars, Dr. Rajen- 
draléla Mitra, in his great work on Orissa, urges that “the policy of the Brahn 
* was not to excite an odinm theolagicum, but to enlist the sympathy of the people ae Ke 
half of their creed, by advancing half way and agreeing to a compromise,”” As one— 
instance to illustrate this theory, we may say that the belief that the left bank of 
7 the Son on which Buddha Gaya stands is more sacred than the right one, was adop- 


the Brahmans from the Buddhists. Tho following nnecdote will show what we 
mean: “The death of Raéj&é Maddan, the Balwand Ruler of the Kharwiirs, was approach- 

ing. Tt-was considered unlucky to die on tho southern bank of the Son, and he was 
+ c0 A removed to the northern bank where he remained awaiting his death".— 
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The chitti is a sort of hemp extracted from the stalk of a wild plant of 
that name whose culture cannot be too much recommended. Both in 
gloss and silkiness it is superior to jute or any other flax that we know of in 
the country. The “ sal-gind”’ which Dr. Buchanan translated into olibanum, 
but by which we suspect the oil extracted from the juice of the sal tree was 
meant, 1s not at present expressed, probably owing to the gradual decay of 
that noble tree on the hills. 

Honey is yielded by two species of bees; partly by the regular honey- 
bee, but mostly by the black bhringa. The latter makes its hive in the 7 
cracks and crevices of steep cliffs, beyond the reach of all animals and the 
havoe of man. These cliffs are generally inaccessible from the foot. But 
the hill-men of the Masdahar tribe, whose trade it is to dig out roots and 
herbs for medicines and collect hongy, approach them by a dangerous device. 
Rope cradles are hung on trees standing on the crest of precipices. The 
Masihar covers himself with a blanket, holds a torch in his hands, and wavesit 
to and fro along the side of the steep rock hundreds of feet above the glens. 
Every time that his cradle comes near to thg hive, he puts in his flaming 
torch as best he can, and thus succeeds in killing and scaring away the honey- 
makers. When the bees appear to have left the hive completely his 
demoniae rocking ceases, his cradle stops near the mouth of the crevice, 
he extracts the honey and takes the hive, which is broken for wax. The 
unholy trade continues’ every fortnight from™ the night of the new moon 
in the month of November to June when the largest yield is expected, June 
being the best season for the collection. 

Of the mineral wealth of the hills the most important is Iron. There 
are six furnaces within the limits of the advanced outpost onthe plateau, where 
the ore is roasted to the extent of 200 maunds perannum. The metal, such 
as we saw, is spotted red, and supplies the materials for all instruments 
of husbandry to the forest races; small quantities are also brought down 
to the plains where it sells at about 5 Rs. the maund. The smelting of 
the ore is carried on entirely by the Sahara clan of the Khamar tribe. 

At present the entire value of the Iron smelted per annum is estimated 
at 1000 Rs. only,—200 maunds at 5 Rs. With capital and enterprise, 
3 we have no doubt, the mineral wealth of the hills could be greatly deve- # 
ror loped. Sulphate of Tron is extracted in different parts of the hills, 

Os | As has been observed above, calcareous stone abounds in every part 
of the Range. There are two hills on the eastern slope near Akbarpir, 
which are entirely composed of limestone in different stages of formation. 
Some do not yet, but others melt into beautiful white lime. On the southern 

a uarries are close to the Son, while the Sér&, a small 
* traight on to the Durgavati, has a respectable channel 
Masi and affords, during the rains, a facility of 
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as trator to the Railway Station rs ‘Ohénsé 5 "7 it is little used at 
| present, 

In the days of Dr. Buchanan there was a large mine of alam and 
Sulphate of Iron at the Kairyé Ghat near Rohtdés, but I do not. know 
if it is worked now. In developing the resources of the hills, British 
enterprise was here, as elsewhere, the great pioneer. The mine was first 
worked by the energy of a gentleman whom the natives, when Dr. Buchanan 
visited the place about the year 1808, remembered &s Mr, Phojel. But 
with the death of the latter, the mines fell into neglect, and no one has 
since been attracted to the secluded valley. 

The sandstone of the hills is peculiarly hard, and admits of eed polish. 
The quarries are abundant—ashlers, paving stones, pillars, and other materials 
for building purposes are hewn out everywhere along the slopes. Cups, 
plates, mill-stones are also cut, and even the potter’s Wheels in these parts 
are made of slender slabs of sandstone. Out of the bluish block of horn- 
stone, images of idols are modelled and sent to Bandras and Gairik: red 
ochre is also taken to several towns. Regarding the quality of the 
sandstone Mr. Mallet observed that “it 1s fine-grained and homogeneous, 
yellowish and grayish-white in colour, occurring in beds several feet thick, 
and perfectly free for long distances from any kind of jointing or *fissures, 


ise so that very large blocks may be excavated. Some stone finds its way even 
as far as Calcutta, being in use by the undertakers for tomb-stones, floorings, 
_ . &e. The stone of the Jumna bridge was obtained from quarries some miles 


up the river. The cities of Benares, Mirzapur and Allahabad, besides others 
of less note, draw their supplies of building stone exclusively from the 
Caimures."'* 
The red variety is, for architectural purposes, much inferior to the white. 
‘The irregularity of its colouring greatly mars the effect, as will be remem- 
bered by any one who has visited the 'T4j, where the frequent juxta-position 
rs > of red and partially white blocks of sandstone and thestreaked and blotched 
appearance of- others forms a most unsightly blemish to the gateway 
¥. and other outer buildings of that noble and almost faultless mausoleum. 
The yellowish white sandstone is a splendid material, capable of being 
ke “\ cut into immense blocks, Many noble buildings, extending from the 
_ palace at Bharatpur to the cupolas of Rohtdsgarh, attest the durability of 
“eo the Vindhyan stone. 
ao The crops and food grains grown on the tableland are those raised 
‘ where in Bihdr. Millet and maize are reaped in October. Wheat, 
y and gram grow on the mountain top. Rice of good flavour is gathered 
inter. ‘But she cultivation of either cotton, poppy, or sugarcane is 
- atten mpted. In several places the plains immediately adjoining the 
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~ foot of the hills are : with indigo, but the out-turn has not yet been 


- encouraging ; the yield, according to our calculation, hardly exceeding 13 
s chattaks of the blue dye per bigah. 

4 The dairy produce of the hill-men consist mostly of ghi or clarified 
butter. After the early rains, as soon as the hills put on their green ver- 
dure, the entire stock of cows and buffaloes, counting more than 25000 herds, 
are taken up to the platean to graze. The charahas or cowherds, some 
5000 men, follow tle cattle. 

® Extempore villages crop up on every side. The tableland presents a 

busy scene, while cattle-theft commences to disturb the owners.” During 

this season the cows are milked, and ghi to the extent of at least 10,000 

maunds is prepared, which at 13 Rs the maund represent the value at 

Rs. 130,000 per annum. When the milking season is over and the grass 

begins to dry, the stream of movement turns towards the plains and the 
temporary huts are abandoned. 

e Birds.—Of birds of prey the ¢i/a, the kite, and the smaller hawks breed 

* on the hills, but the larger female zerra with which the gentlemen in these 

parts yet indulge in sport, like the Barons of the Middle Ages, comes from the 
northern countries. The larger and smaller quail, ¢. ¢. both the ¢i#ir and 
the bafer, are the only birds which are pursued by these hawks. The 
bageri is snared only by the fowlers, Peacocks and partridges also abound 
in several parts of the forest, and the Jogo/w or the heron is pursued for its 
feathers. We meet the yellow wren (Halud guri), the musical shama like 
the nightingale, and the munia or Amedabats in the bushes, while other birds 
hardly larger than the little finger delight to come down to the gardens to 
oS pick up the honey, or steal a little drink from the sides of the wells or 

bathing-places. 

; Of “the favourites of the Hindu poets” the cuckoo or kokila raises 
- ___ its rich voice occasionally, and we hear one even now, as we write these 
os _ lines, to tune its swett gamuts— 


















z “Tn gladsome hours of blashing spring, 
Mid fragrant spring and bees on wing, 
The cuckoo young doth pass hia days.” 


a -—sOOf the Indian gracile, the pied starling or go-sdlik and the sdré can 
(> be had by hundreds. But the real hill maina “of fine glossy plumage with 
e’. permanent yellow mantle” and with varied pleasing tiote, which breed pro- 
<tr fusely in the hills of Orissa and Kaunjhar, is not to be found in the Kaimiur 
a ‘The parrot (tiyd) also abounds in these hills, but whether it is the 
= ed lexandrian parrot which the great conqueror took to Europe we cannot 
 Astermine. It is a nice talking bird, and a story is current’ about one of 
od as ac hill-parrots which awaked the owner of a house when a bullock was 
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at the daughters of the Kharwar chief and a Chandel Rajpit prince is men- 
Re tioned in. the annals of Bundelkhand. The present Raji of Palimau, al- 

> though claiming to be a Kshatriya, is suspected to have a mixed origin, 
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The panduka, or the dove of different sorts thd hues, from the plain 
ash-coloured to the spotted brown, frequents almost every bush both at the 
foot and the top of the hills, ; 

Aquatic birds are not to be found towards the northern slopes, owing 
to the heat and the want of watering-places, but in winter the chakrahak, 
or the golden Brahmani geese, may be seen in pairs cutting through the 
silent waters of the Son. 

The sportsman may have his game any time in these forests. In the 
Mirzipur district, we learn, peacocks and partridges abound. Black ante- 
lopes range the open country, and the white-footed deer shelter in the deep 
woods. Further to the east, the Nilgai, the gour, the bear, the hyena, and the 
leopard infest the country ; while there are glens here and there known as 
the homes of the royal tiger. The mungpose, poreupine, and hare also inha- 
bit the bushes and slopes. The ring-horned deer, however, which roam by 
dozens, if not hundreds, in certain tracts in the Gaya district, are missed in the 
woods of the Kaimiir Range. The family of the monkey also, which Dr, 
Buchanan found to be numerous, has become scarce. The lion, the 
rhinoceros, and the wild elephant, which the Emperor Babar saw close to 
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his camp at the edge of the Chanir hills, have altogether disappeared. 


Ethnology. The forests of the Kaimar Range, hemmed in by the hills 
on the one side and the broad Son on the other, have in the historic period 
given shelter to different tribes of aborigines. The memoirs of the 
adjacent districts record that they receded before the wave of the Aryan 
migration to the shelter of the slopes and forests of the Kaimir Range. Yet 
different tribes followed one another into these secluded summits, struggled, 
or blended with each other according to exigencies, until the “ iron heel” of 
the Rajput settler stamped out their political life. These.tribes are the 
Bhars, Suriydés, Chertis, Binds, and Kharwars, who, according to the current 


tradition, extended their dominions on both sides of the Ganges to the pro- 


vince of Audh. The Cheran Parganah and the Cheran Island on the Ganges in 
the Saran district are still traced as the original settlement of the Cheriis ; 


and, although suffering humiliation from defeat in battle and from dlecep- 


tion in the game of treachery, their scattered villages and the debris of their 
forts must still be the subject of interesting study to the antiquarian and 


the ethnologist. 
At times these aborigines had their revenge. Whenever the neighbour- 


ing Aryan ruler proved weak, these barbarians repeated history, came 
_ down upon him, ravaged his land, and ruled his country. Sometimes the 


policy of conciliation resulted in social blending. Intermarriage between 
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_ On the whole, however, the aborigines have been consigned to the lowent 
e depths. They live on the hills as wood-cutters and herdsmen, and, when ap- 
pearing in our courts, they do so as cattle-lifters only. Unintentional as it 


miy be, their abject condition has escaped attention; unknown to the philan- 
thropist and unthought of by the legislator, they live the life of the animals 
which surround them. It is high time that something should be done for 
these poor people, when the triumph of peace and of peaceful industry is 
being extended to the remotest corners of the country. 

Wave after wave as the tide of migration touched the foot of these 
hills, its peaks were turned into strongholds for military defence. In the 
remains of the forts, on tht summits of the Kaimuir Range, we see the ruins 
of greatness of different races. In Pampspur, some miles south of Mirzi- 
pur, the ruins of an extensive strong fort mark the rise of the Bhar Raj; 
on the northern slope Raghubirgarh and Simalgarh, defended by the main- 
range on one side and a spur which runs as a belt round them on all other 
sides, yet keep alive the same name. The family of Bhars, who yet own 
the zamindaris round the latter forts, make every attempt to mix with, and 
; to be known as, Purihar Rajpits. The RaAjpiits would, however, recognise 

them only as the descendants of the old Raj Bhars. The Suriyds have also 
' some forts in and near Bhubna, the principal one being Sirdmpur. The 

kot, or castle, of Ramgar, although now occupied by Rajkumars, is said 
- to have been originally built by the Cheriis who held sway at Chydpur. 
But the forts which the Aryan Rajpiits subsequently erected there, have 
become more famous. On the west, Bijaigarh stands at the elevation of 2,017 
JS feet, and on the east Rohtis at 1,485 feet. We have already described Fort 
- . Rohtas.* Bijaigarh was raised by the Gharwar Rajpits, the descendants 
of Maharaj Jaya Chand of Kanauj, when the Muhammadan conquest drove 
them to the eastern country in search of new homes. It stands on a high 
cliff, and gives name to a parganah around it. “The rock on which the 
fortress stands is so steep,’ that it appeared “ impregnable’ when Mr. E. 
T. Colebrooke visited it in 1798. It was, however, besieged and reduced 
a s by Col. Popham when Cheyt Singh took refuge in it, and was restored to 
x its old chieftain, from one of whose race the Rajds of Bandras had snatched 
= it. Shergarh is the last of the forts which was destined to be the great cita- 
Sa - 
= del of the Indian Empire, had fortune favoured the ambitious scheme of 
its: orous founder. It was built by Sher Khin close to his native place, 
about twelve miles from the Grand Trunk Road, south of Jahdéndébdd, “ amidst 
~ bc Ee ost magnificent scenes, and adjacent to one of the richest plains in — 
oe the world.” Its ramparts and bastions and battlements present a more 
a pe Sound show to the places below than fort Rohtds, whose works from 
A th height of the rock are not visible from the plain. The ascent to the 
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principal gvi is much grander than any of the approaches to Rohtis, 
and when seen from the north side has an appearance resembling, as 
observed by an European traveller, “the Castle of Durham.” 

Antiquities. The peak of Mungesvara, which rises to the height of — 
1,986 feet, has no fortress on it, but for years it was held by two Chian 
robbers, named Nord anik Kord, who infested the Son valley,and, armed 
with bows and arrows, committed many daring robberies and murders, | 
Their arrest could not be effected, as after each of their crimes, they 
ascended the stiff cliffs of Mungesvara, and were harboured by the rude 
villagers on the summits. “ They were afterwards captured by the villagers, 
and were brought in tied on string beds*.”’ 

. The northern slope of the range has been the seat of many Rajpit 
chiefs, who, avoiding the open country_in front, made the mountain range 
the back-ground of their kots or castles. The ramification of these Rajpit 
chiefs extends from Chyépur to Sawdr, and the fortresses they raised, with 
the high ridge and forest on one side and deep trenches on the other, plainly 
show that they came and held the country by military force. As the foremost 
spot to betaken in the line of march from the North-West, Chyapur appears 
to have been the field where each successive conqueror had to unsheath his 
sword. In the race of ascendancy it was here that the Rajput and the Pa- 
thin appear to have first met in battle, and the remains of a fort 
and very large tanks and scattered tombs and shooting miniars of the 
Afghin period, clearly point out that the importance of the place did not 
lie in tradition alone. At present, however, Chyapur is a decayed and de- 
eaying place, and the splendid dome and minarst which “ obtrude to the 
sky”, and which in magnilicence can be compared to the tomb of Sher 
Shih alone, threaten to tumble down at no distant time. ‘There is one 
religious institution, however, which has survived the storms of ages, and 
which continues to keep up a permanent interest in Chyapur. It is the 
shrine of Harsha Brahma. If Harsha Brahma had a tongue to speak, we 
could hear from him the story of centuries. But his votaries, who have 
sanctified him from a Brahman to a god, assign a comparatively recent 
date, Sambat 1485, for his deification. He occupies a fane within the pre- 
cinets of a very ancient fort whose walls have crumbled down, whose tren- 
ches have filled up, and whose ample gateway is the only high edifice of stone 
and brick which is still standing. But the massive stone walls of this gate 
are surmounted by an arch of small bricks, whose foils continued through 
its ceilings, and raise a suspicion that the fort must have been onee taken and - 


_ 


® Dr. Oldham. 
+ This is the octagonal tomb of Ikhtivyir Khan, son-in-law of the emperor Shor 


| wih, situated on tho banks of a small strewn and overshadéwed by «a huge ridge of 
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held by a Moslem. The history of Harsha Brahma is, however, enveloped 
ina myth. Harsha Brahma is said to have been the high priest of Raja 
Salibahan, a Rijptit chief of the country. Falling out with the Raja, the 
Brahman was deprived of his lands, and he waged a little war im which 
he invited the Emperor of Delhi to assist him. Whether the curse of the 
Brahman or the valour of the Pathdn was the cagse, we will not undertake 
to determine, but the Raja’s power was exterminated and Harsha Brahma rose 
triumphant. Dying soon after, he was sanctitied,? and his sbrine stands 
on a raised terrace with no other shelter but the branches of an old 
pipal tree, and continues to draw crowds of daily pilgrims from distant 
places. His name is greatly dreaded, and no oath in the country, even with- 

_in the sacred limits of Banaras, would be more solemn than one taken, by 
the hame of Harsh Baba.+ 

A couple of days’ leisure enabled us to pay a visit to some of the noted 
shrines on these hills, which we shall now attempt to deseribe in the words 
of our journal which we hurriedly jotted down at the time. 

Past the town of ‘Sahasriim we came to a country which towards the 
west was covered with a dense forest of palm trees, whose tall tranks and 
elegant crests stood in bold relief on the twilight heaven—silent like 
so many sentinels by the huge ramparts which projected from. the neigh- 
bouring hills. The south and the east were blockaded by a barren belt; a 


x solitary palm-crest on the top of the ridge standing up prominently as a 
ry flag-staff ; while the view was bounded on our left by a huge pyramid, on 
a whose top the white tomb of Chandan Sayyid caught the eye as a relic of 
ae art amidst everything that was nature’s own. Our tent had been sent up 
— the Kota ghat, and we thought we would have early rest. But scarcely had we 
oe ® gone a mile when a man came down from our pioneer, to tell us not to 












attempt the pass. We were advised to go to Tilauthi, where, we were told, 
a competent guide could be had. We were thus compelled to change our 
program ata moment's notice. Tilauthd lay eleven miles off, and changing 
our cart for an Clephant, on we went ata sluggish pace until we reached the 
. pass of Tiir4é Chandi. Tara Chandi lies at a short distance only from Sa- 
- | * This story of Harsha Brahma, taken from a poem in Hindi, called Brahma- 
= Se a _ Muktévali, by Isvari Datt Pandit, serves as one of many instances to refute the over- 
__ bold assertion of Buckle that “tho tendency of Asiatic civilization was to widen the 


2 ist ce between men and their deities”, ond that “hero worship or deification of mor- 
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hasram, and presents the only opening to cross the chain, . There ts a small 
pool on the right side of the pass which retains water over gigantic layers 
of stone. On the left there is a shrine of Tar4 Chandi, an image covered all 
over except the face, which is plated with silver. The pass is rough, 

and we went up and town, over a wild country until we came to a deep 
stream, the banks of which were covered with bushes, affording splendid 
shelter to game, ‘Two miles further on from Tira Chandi, we came across 
the stone quarries which have supplied material for accomplishing that 
giant’s work, the anicut across the Son, a dozen miles off. A light rail- 
way runs up to the foot of these hills, and although wail and labour had 
been at work for years and the gigantic Son has been dammed by a stone wall 
thirty to forty feet wide and near three miles long, how little, how very little, 
of the corner of the hill has suffered by continual cutting ! How rich indeed 
is the stock.of nature! From the quarries we turned to the south, and 
proceeded along the base of the chain, which appeared higher the more we 
advanced towards the south. At places where the summits rose high, we 
were deceived many a time by the prominent walls of stone which from 
their erect, slender, and rounded layers presented the appearance of some 
erumbling bastion or ruined fort. Forts they are indeed, and may be sa to 
those who know how to use them, reared not by man, but by nature! From 
these heights towards the Son, the country is an even plain, well wooded 
with the bar, pipal, mahua, and the mangoe, and cleared at places for the 
wheat, barley, and, thanks to European energy, the blue dye or indigo. 
The road we took to Tilauthii appeared well-frequented. Traders and 
carts, equestrians and pedestrians, bullocks and tats, trotted up and 
down towards Arah and Paliman, and it will surely be a good thing 
to improve the condition of this ancient route. Such as it is, dusty 
and rough, (we followed it up until we found ourselves in a nice 
shady plain, where the neat turrets of a well-finished Math were the 
most pleasant object for the eye to rest upon. The turrets rose from amidst 
a mangoe tope on the one, and a well ecared-for orchard on the other side. 
Four temples of the Banaras type reared their spires in the four corners of 
& square court, and one over a gateway towards the north, enclosed by 
straight plain walls. ( In the centre of the court stands a huge and higher 

temple with attached turrets round the main spire. Below the turret, the 
temple is surrounded by a square veranda projecting from the main build- 
ing, and resting on elegant pillars and arches of slate. ( This is a 
peculiar type of temple structure, which is much adopted by the Jains in 
this district, and adds both to the strength and beauty of the buildings. 
The pillars are short with twelve flutes on each, and are overlapped both at 
base and the capital with ornamental neatly cut foliage. The ceilings are 
made of broad stone slabs of a length of about 12 feet each. 
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io te We halted at this temple for refreshment. The fare offered was poor 
enough, but the priest was good-natured, and, to humour us, recited a verse 
| to the effect— 
“That there was no harm for the Eastern people (Bengali) to take fish. 
“There was no harm for the people of the Deccan to marry their 
_ daughters to nephews. : 

“There was no harm for the Western people to drink water from 
leather bags. 

« And there was no harm for the people of the north to eat buffalo 
meat.” This authority, however, came an hour too late. To collect 
information as to the best way of getting up to the hill, to visit the shrine, 
and to get at the inscriptions of which we had heard, but which nobody 
could precisely tell us where to find, were matters of anxiety. An old 
policeman, born and employed in the neighbourhood, at last offered -to 
show us both the shrine and the “ letters’? around it. 

It was the shrine of Tuttalé Bhavani. Tuttalé Bhavani lay five miles 
off, and as soon as we could be ready, we trudged on wearily along a sandy 

road stretching to the south-west. Amidst everything that was wild we 

: were delighted to observe the broad clearings in the jungle, decked with the 
t ~ __ erops of the season—oats, wheat, barley, and the handsome poppy, and to con- 
4 trast the bleakness of the hills with the result of human energy, which has 
turned the wilderness into fields of lovely green, Past this plain we found 
-__ ourselves near the shrine. With the sun in front and a bed of innumera- 
+ ble stones scattered under our feet, we walked on wearily until the bluish 
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x haziness faded away, and we got a full view of the glen. It 1s a most 
secluded and wild spot, formed by the receding curves of two stupendous 
ridges, narrowing in from the north-west and south-east: their steep arms 
have raised a barrier which casts a gloomy shade, and makes it twilight long 
before the setting sun goes to his western bed. The summits of the 
two ridges slope down nearer 900 feet before they join. But from where 
they join to the foot of the glen, some 400 feet in height, the rock is one 
ns upright yall of sandstone. The edge of this wall has been washed for un- 
tdi a. a waterfall which, during the rains, dashes down in a huge 
torrent. The surging of the cataract has of course dug a huge tarn below 
which is deep, and retains limpid water all round the year. | 
Pe “ A lofty precipice in front, 
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during the freshes, flows forth in abundance through the adjacent country. 
The sound and fury of the cataract keep the people in the plains sufficient- 

ly awake. The fall of a stone or boulder over night when washed «own 
from the hill to the pool, fills the heart of the timid peasant with awe. 

The waters at times flogd and spoil their crops, but beyond these sad 
- effects to how little good use are they brought? With comparatively 
y little effort on the part of man, could not the dry vale be turned into 
a luxuriant lake, to serve as feeder to irrigation canals? But as the case 
with her history , 80 it is with her physical resources: in India nature and 
man work in silence in their accustomed courses of evil, without awakening 
i thought, or making “the pulse beat one stroke more or less.” The out- 
side world is indifferent. To subjugate nature to the uses of civilised life, 
is a task which we have never been taught to accomplish, and while a water- 
fall only 150 feet in height on the opposite side of the globe has taught the 
Indian youth to talk with wonder of the falls of Niagara, this grand 
water leap of Tuttala, nearer our homes, from at the least twice that height at 
the period of the rains, passes unknown, unmarked by the geologist, unnoti- 
ced alike by the engineer and the painter of natural scenes. The historian, 
who loves to dive into the depths of antiquity, never dreams to see what 
this spot is like. 

But to the scene and the shrine. The shrine stands on the precipitous 
wall between the edge of the projecting cataract above and the gulf below. 
From the opposite bank of the pool the shrine appeared like a red spot on 
the breast of the precipice. To climb up to it was a hopeless task, we 
thought. But winding round the eastern bank of the pool we saw 
stones sufficiently broad to permit us to ascend or rather scramble up. So 
up we went, on all fours at times, leaving boots aside, until we found ourselves 
more than 125 feet above the water's edge of the pool below, and over 300 
feet beneath the cataract, and face to face with the goddess Bhavani. The 
niche of the idol is a curve in the rock, sloping below and projecting about a 
foot and a half above. From this projection the hill rises 500 feet straight 
up, forming on each arm a stupendous curve of a high rocky qgall, from 
the top of which the fleeting clouds seem hardly a stone's throw apart. It 
was awful to behold the projecting precipice above threatening to hurl and_ 
iF gs _ Sweep one down to the gulf beneath. From this recess there is but one 
a. opening which displayed the country towards the north-east. . 
oie < The shrine i is hardly in keeping with the grandeur of the scenery 
Ly o un It speaks well of the poetical temperament of the Hindu; a 
, + site could hardly have been selected to excite religious feelings, 
+ Sor to hold an annual fair. ‘The idol is small and poor. It is an 

4 . in stone ne of the great Bhavani, hardly two feet in height. The 
handed god ess stands armed in her usual triumphant posture over a 
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lion under one foot and the fallen and cleft Mahisisttra under"the other. 


The stone ont of which the image has been cut is rough sandstone. Placed 
as itewas in a secluded spot, it did not, however, escape the ravage of the 
intolerant Moslem. The ‘story of Kiisim Khan, the Kalipahdr of these 
hills, who broke the face and broke as many armseais he could, and threw the 
idol down the rock,+is still told in mournful language. Great satisfaction is, 
however, derived from the fact that ruin has already seized the ruthless 
family of this faithless Pathan, and not a soul is breathing now to comme- 
morate his name. * 

Above the slab of the idol, which is cut in half-relief, there is an image 
of Narayana, engraved or incised in the rock itself. .On both sides of 
these images there are inscriptions cut in a character which differs from 
the Devanigari of the presenteday, and their language is a corrupt 
Sanskrit, which is scarcely intelligible. These inscriptions bear the date” 
1224, Samvat, = 1171, A. D. The records are consequently 706 years old. 
The rock and» the inscriptions have a lamp black colour, probably from 
the sinoke of the fires which are lighted at times for homas and sacrifices, 
The inseriptions are, however, legible. : 

The first commemorates the reign of * Nayaka Sri Pratapa Dhabala. The 
youthful, long-armed Prataipa, protector of the people, of handsome counte- 
nance, bright as a garland of innumerable suns, the great Lokapal (suppor- , 
ter of men), lovely as Cupid, owning strongholds of three and nine apart- 
| ments or gates, a worthy son of the Solar Race, who acquired his kingdom 
_ sn Sunday the 4th day of the waxing moon of the month of Jaishthya in the 
year of Samvat, 1224; who was mighty, honoured by the strong, a disciple of 
x Kiartikeya (given to war), a source of pleasure to his chaste queens, The 
x. Prince was the son of a wreath-bedeckedand leaamed kine, who yas always 
acknowledged even by the chief of the Devas (Indra) before his envoys.” 
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we fountwould*batvaih. So we résorted to a sisopaes argument. The 
math wasdnstituted for charitable purposes. We were guests whom the 
priest was by duty bound to shelter. Neglect on his part, we o d, 
would be a serious dereliction of duty, and he would see to his co t 
another man would soon succeed, if he further continued to argue. ‘This 
bad the desired effect. A change came over the spirit of the priest, and he 
was all humility and charity again. 

We rose early, or rather »mistook the moonlit night for dawn, and 
went on looking on the silent hills and the twinkling stars until the faint 
dawn broke in. We felt the incense > of the morning refreshing and. 
inciting us to repeat— 

Will not man awake and springing from his bed of sloth enjoy this cook 
This fragrant hour, to meditation due and sacred song ? 


But our meditation was rather roughly disturbed as we turned round 






= 


-and spied a huge black brute passing in front of us. “ Is this a boar ?’? Our 


stout companion of a chaukidar said, “ A bhal only’. But before I turn- 
ed again, Master Bruin was far away,and we regret we didnot see more of 
his bearish majesty. A few minutes trotting up and down brought us back 
to the rough pass of Tari Chandi. 

The sun was just up, and we enquired of a nymph dressed in ochre- 
coloured clothes, and who appeared to be the keeper of the shrine, if there 
was any writing on the rocks. She went into an adjacent cave and pointed 
if out to us. The cave was still dark, and we had to obtain a 
lamp from the priestess. The cave faces the south, and is at the 
extremity of the ridge which breaks in at the Pass. This is the 
only Pass which affords any thoroughfare to the country which lies east 
of the range. Tlie country.is well)defended by nature. It is a cart-shaped 
tract, having the hills on the nortli and west, and the broad Son on the 
east. ‘This secluded country, whose breadth varies from two to twelve miles, 
appears from the inscriptions to have been the principality of a Rajpit 
chief, who was also the lord of the strongholds on the hills, before 
the Moslem banner was hoisted on them. The name of was 
Pratap Dhaval Ail, of thé orders on gotra of Parsé Rajpits. Was a 
great worshipper of Safi, and, having founded the shrines of Bhavini in 
the glen of “ Tuttal4” and of Tripura at the waterfall, built up a third 
for ‘Tira Chandi at the only pass through which his dominions cduld, be 
approached from Sabasrém and the open country. The cave which adjoins 







- the shrine, is enfaced with a masonry wall, in which there is one door. 


A veranda fronts this wall, and rests on a row of slender stone pillars 


. Byeplooking the pass. The cave has therefore one artificial and three 







nee, although the side walls are partly made up of masonry, 


| o: wake tho room rectangular. In the rear wall or rock, there is a 
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huge block, apparently engaged to the rock. Tt % more than two 
yards long and a foot and a half broad. Placed under a roof and surrounded 
by w it is rendered secure from the beatings of the weather, and 
theréfore from decay. A long inscription has"been cut on us block, which 
is completely legible. It is dated Samvat 1226, or 1173 A.D, and was 
carved under the auspices of a monarch immediately before the approach 

of the Crescent. The inscription consists of two parts. " Thé first has 
two slokas in praise of the goddess of the shrine, and run’, if we are 






rightly informed, im the Upendravajra metre. The second part has three — 


couplets and a half in the Srag-dharé metre, and recites’ the praise 
of the “stout and hard-hearted thonarch “Mahér4jé Pratépa”Dhavala Ail, 
we was lor@ over réijis, owned a country and a fort, whose dominions extend- 
G84 square miles on each side as ascertained by actual measurement by 
the hand. The Mah#raja was a K shatriy a of the Parsé gotra. He had the 
surname of Ail, and was of the same noble race as Rohitd¢va, whom tradition 
assigns to have been the founder of Fort Ruhidis or Rohtis, and the first 
Aryan settler Gn the Son. He reigned in the same country as far 
back as 35 centuries. Was Pratap Dhaval Ail, of whose existence, race, 
and name we have a tangible proof in the shrines and inscriptions, a 
descendant of Rohitésva, to w hose’ age the researches of History have yet 
hardly descended? It is difficult to doubt this. “ For among the noble 
houses of the nations of the earth there is none that can boast of a*longer 
pedigree, or of a more splendid history, than the Rajpits of India.’”’* 
» We next visited the MundeSvari hill, on the summit of which there are 
the remains of a very ancient shrine. The hill is situated about. six miles 
_ to the south-west of Bhubun. At the foot of the hill, an annual fair is 
held on the night of the 9th of Baisikh,pvhen streams 6f pilgrims with 








flaming torches wind up the slope. From a distance the Mundeévari hill looks _ 











like a blue-pointed pyramid with the slight outline of a spreading tree on the 
summit. The tree grows on the ruined tower of a temple, the sides of which 
only are now standing. The approach to the temple lies through the eastern 
ount. The ascent is easy; stage by stage as you ascend, the hill 
r is observed to consist of three or foumstiecessivé spires. Between the foot 
a ek each spire and the one immediately under it, there are even plains, which 
were once the sites of masonry buildings. The ruins of these are 

along the eastern:slope with some huge images of gods. The chief of these 
is a big image of Ganesa, richly ornamented. There is another image lying 
flat on the rock. The head is broken and is missing, but it has a coat with 


a achwiba or Hush Sherring, (p. 143) Rohtés on the Son was founded by the 














x, are the present illustrious descendants of this race, 


raha or Kushwihu tribe of Rajpits, who trace their origin to Rama through 
m Kush, Mahirdji Nala, Mahdréji Mén Sifiha, and the present Maharaja of 
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pit two 5 genie the ria a pe of boots « or ie 
d a sword-belt hangtn towards the left. = i 
ief interesteof the place is, however, centered in the temple on 
x phos a of the hill The, spire of the temple has fallen, and: its 
sides are partly y b uried in debris. But its cornice is visible, and it is 
supported on a uigons consisting of a nice range of tiger-heads. The fierce 
“eyes these faces rather ill-assort with the moustaches twisted up 
to a point ever stretched and slender lips which give them altogether a 
» grotesque appearance. The front paws are also visible, contracted to the 
point of a start. 
All the doors of the tompla except the. northern one, have Teo locked 
mp by t the debris of the fallen porch. The square at this door is nicely carved, — 
entering through it we come to the shrine. » The shriné is Nak * al 
spire, supported in the middleby four*pillars with the same mbery of 
sides. The roof above consists of big stone slabs. Within the four, pillars 
there is a standing block representing the phallus or Siva, but ee the 
peculiarity of having four faces carved on its four sides, logking towards the 
four doors of the temple. The temple itself appears square outside, but the 
walls have beemsthickened to an octagon inside. The eastern recess oes <. 
thick wall is oceupied by a handsome equestrian statue of the g 8 
Mundalegvari. She rides triumphant on a buffalo, in the attitude of a man, 
and holds fast with her left hand one of its horns, to restrain the brute. Her 
- ornaments are rich—richer is her hair, which is turned up in the shape of 
@ nice chignon. Altogether the sculptor has succeeded in imparting to her 
face a vigour which is not usually observed in figures in old Hindu temples, 
‘Indeed, the great peculiarity of the images on the Mundeévari bill is the 
elongated oval cut of the ) FACE, wih contrasts with the square flats of the ~ 
Orissan artists. “ 
_ ‘There are different slabs on the slopes in which inscriptions may be | 
found. The letters are peculiar, neither resembling the Devandgari, nor the 
‘Pili. But the most remarkable among them is to be found on a tongue of 
mod hill, appropriately known to the natives as the Jilh Devi, estward 
from “the summit, the deseent to.this tongue lies over precipito ders, 
, hee erevices having thorny plants and poor grass. Going down the 
we came to this projecting rock, the so-called Jibh Devi, about 1G feet 
ie i * broad, protruding like a tongue about 30 fect from thg hill. There isa 
broad crack at the point of projection over which one has to leap.” It 
eae a wild country, bounded on all sides with wilder hills, and 
brlooking the plains some 300 to 350 feet deep. Over this narrow 
-icare » there are devices of plants and leaves. Inscriptions run across 
ee t eeeclante, , and they may well deserve the patience of the antiquarian. 
Bis the, le lette rs are, however, so few and detached, that the information i" 
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they are likely to give, may ultimately turn ont teyboyef little use. There 
is no doubt, however, that the pointed letters, some of which resemble the 
V and E of the English alphabet; must belong t avery ancient age, and it 
woukd be interesting to trace the people who engraved them. The letters 
are big and deeply cut, oo? ) 
Tradition attributes the rocks on the Mundesvari hull to a Daityay by 

the name of Munda. He was the brother of Chanda, the chief who founded 
Chytipur. They belonged to a race of PregAryans, who must have latter- 
ly blended their own worship of the phallus with that of the Sakti. ‘The 
remains of their forts and stone buildings incontestably point ott that the 
Daityis, who at‘times established sovereigm sway over the Aryans, were not 
mere savages. Hated and dreaded as their names may appear, they were 
@ertainly powerful pringeg who represented a more advanced state of ciwilie 
a thant history has yet Been Feady to “ssign them. The history of. 

se primitive races, detested by the names of Dakas, Daityas, Dasyus, the 
raw-eaters and the “ Black race”, remains yet to be written, and in the 
relics of their ruined forts, temples, pillars, scattered along the plains and hills 
of Shababéd and the valleys along the Ganges, some material may be gathered 
to show that they were not entirely men of that degraded condition in 
which their antagonists have invariably depicted them, Mr. Thomason’s 
remarks regarding the Bhar tribe equally apply to the other aborigines of 
the district: “They were a powerful and industrious people, as is evident 
by the large works they have left behind them.” 
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Note on the old Manipuri Character —By G. H. Damant, C.5., Officiating 
Political Agent, Manipur. 

a" (With two plates.) 

Wy 


a. 


* 
There can be but little doubt that this alphabet is a form of the Deva- 
a sieuri, am it was in all probability intygduced from Bengal along with 
yA Wh aism by some wandering sanydsi in the reign of Charairongba, who . 
__- flourished about 1700 A. D.; at least there is mo evidence to show that a 

knowledge of wrifing existed among the Manipuris at any eurlier date, The 
earliest MS. I can find, purports to have been composed in the reign of Cha- 
 gairongba, and there are no mural inscriptions of old date in the country. 
‘Phe alphabet is singularly ill-adapted to the Manipuri language, and in 
 poin + of fact, we find in the MSS. that the letters g, gh, chh, 7, jh, all the 
gut: urals, i d, dh, b, bh, g, and sh are seldom, if ever, used exoept in words of 
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account: of the wars betgeen Pamhaibayahias Garib-Namaz, [Gharib-naw&z] wee 
- king of Manipur and the Raja of Tiparah. The copy in my possession = 
contains £5 leavegwritten on both sides, a 
| __ Themext in importance is the Samsokgnamba", which is a history of 7 

‘ the war between Charairongba and his son Pambhaiba of Manipur and the 


< 


ings of Burma amd Sumjok. It contains 36 leaves. 


‘ | , ~ i 
~ The “ Lianglol,” a short MS, of ten leaves only, is a tredtis® on By 






intermixed with proverbs aad MARUNS, anal would probably be intere - 
heir. conversion toe 
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me this, for the very few writings which exist could never have affected the mass 
(bre - f the people, considerable variations in dialect must inevitably take place in’ 

____ the course of a very few years; but in the present: instance the difference 
et between the written and spoken language is so great, that it can hardly be 
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i _ the Manipuri and cognate dialects. In a practically unwritten language like 
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_—* of Burma the mightyy go beth of you to Poerai. = 


» . 


Hail O King, hail lord of heaven, hail gnake* king, slayer of 
kings, O mighty king, snake king at whése voice ti. people flee, who has 
performed the works of a king, who has conquered ten camps of Burmese, 
with body and soul I will sing of Se/di,t Samsokt and the villages con- 
quered last month. Hail to his§$ father, king Charairofigbay who changéd 
the names of the gods, who warred in Selbi and Zek/au,|| who subdued in 
war the Lo/loitha,{ who ascended the throne in the sight of all the people; 
who was related to the Burmeso** and brought the Poerat++ into connection 
withithem. I will tell how his daughter Chakpa Makhau Gnambi the Jady$f 
of royal family was given in marriage. @ongtot, the king of Burma, gave 
_order, Go my servants, you Mayangkong of Selbithe wise, and you Tung- 






* The word ‘lairel’ is still used to signify a snake. It probably refers to 
Pakungba, the tntelary deity of the kings of Manipur, which is said to appear in that 
form, small if pleased, and of great size if angry. 

¢ Kubbo. - , ° 
= t Sumjok. 

§ This refers to Pamhaiba, alias Garfb Namiaz, the son of Charairongba, who died 
at the commencement of the war. : 

{| Asim. 

© Said to be a tribe of Nicds, but I cannot identify them. 

** i. ¢. by giving his daughter Chakpa Makhan Gnambi in marriage to the king 
of Burma. 

++ The people of Manipur. | 

| tt The word I have translated “ lady" is “ Tampa”, it is a title applicd to females 
of royal descent. . 








Are J Kalidésa s Herdts monogamists ep, G. A. ae C, B.5 - 
. Rangpur. peel |S 


I was mugh interested by an article by Pranndth Pandit in the last Se 
- umber of thesJonrnal of the Asiatic Society on the “morals of Kiliddsa,” i 
With reference to one head of his subject, “ Polygamy,” I venture to 
ad differ from him. He says (page 357), “ It is noteworthy that it (poly gamy) 
ever prominently brought forward in the poems, except in the case of 
the wives of Dasa-ratha.” And againgfurther on, “The greatest of Our — 
poet ‘seheroes are cither monogamists, oF may be taken to be so for all the 
purposes of his epic narrative."’ : . 
“Has ho“hot with regard te the poems compile “Dilipa, Potts of the *" 
very noblest characters in the Raghuvansé, who is especially declared to have 
| had a numerous (I. 32) antah-pura-varga or zenina. Moreover, though 
it is then said that he considered these wives of no value in comparison to 
Sudakshind, Dilipa is at the same time distinctly said to have considered 
not only her, but also Lakshmi as his wife, and henee to have been at least 
a professed bigamist. Of course it may be urged that calling LeksAimé 
his wife was a mere figure of speech, but still. the fact shows that 
he = according to Maliddsa, his model Dilipa did not consider polygamy an * 
objectionable practice. 
Again Agni-varna in the nineteenth book, who, though not a reputable 
character, was undoubtedly one of Avi/iddésa’s heroes, can hardly be called a 
ng + monogamist. 
i Ae WV ith regard to Kiliddsa’s play-heroes, one, at least, véz., Puriravas, 
eer _ cannot be taken as a monogamist, “ for all purposes of the epic narrative,’ 
eS or of the dramatic narrative either. 
Ts In the second Act of Vikramdvasi, Nipunika makes him out offend- 
ing his Queen by imagining her to be Urvasi, and cafling her by her 
“$s reasi's) name afafai qadaraferager: fea arat war Sarwar « 
surely i is hardly the act of a strict’ monogamist, especially as subse- 
yea _ sunny Puriiravas marries Urvasi in the lifetime of his Queen. 
—_—* “The only other Dramatic Hero of Kélidésa with whom I am aequaint- 
ed ,—Dushyanta, though undoubtedly possessed of an “ affinity” for Sakun- 
7" até, as every right-minded hero should have for the heroine, used to 
a surrounded by Yavan women, with bows in their hands and wearing — 
f gar nds of flowers.* I know that the commentators say that these 
women Eero har ad arm-bearers, but on this occasion there was no reason 
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Kidlidasa's Heroes monogamists ?. 


for their bearing arms, and even if thete was, such a profession does not 
explain their carrying garlands at the same time. — 

As this passage is, however, liable to discussion. I now quote another 
in the same act (the second), which occurs just before the 43rd verse 
(M, W.'s Edition), The Vidishaka says to the king, king of his 
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longing for Sakuntalé, “Just as a man who is sated wth dates may 
desire the tamarind, so your highness, slighting the jewels of women in 
your Zenana, has fixed his desires upon Sahkunta/la”’.* ; 

- There is one more play by a Ké/iddsa, which is by some ascr fs 
the author of the Sekuntali—the Malavikignimitra, The hero it this 
piece is certainly not a monogamist, in fact Agnimitra is represenged 
being “very mpch married” mdeed. He has a first Queen Didrini, a 
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x a second Queep IJrdvati, who is the chief villain of thepiece. “Not 
vonly are these 


h prominent characters, but the king, not satisfied with 
only two, finishes the play by marrying Miélavikd, which is the conclusion 
to which the whole course of events of the piece has been tending. 
It thus appears that it can hardly be considered an accurate statement 
of facts that “ the greatgst of’ Kdlidasa’s “ heroes are either monogamists 
orgmay be taken to be so for all purposes of his epic narrative.”  Dilipa 


‘was a polygamist, about Raghu we know nothing, and the only great heroes 
. of Raghu’s line, who bear out the above remarks, so far as we can tell, were 


Aja and Rama. 

+ Every one of the dramatic heroes is a polygamist, and the subject of 
marriage, so far as it relates to ope or to a plurality of wives, js not men- 
tioned either in the Ritu-Sanhdra, the Megha-duta, or the AKumdra-Sam- 
bhava. ; =a 
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On the Route between Sohdr and el-Bercymit in’ Omdén, with a note on the 
Zatt, or gipsies in Arabia — By Lieutenant-Colonel 8. B. Mires. 
of ~ (With a map.) 


Having arrived at Sohar (j=) on the 16th November, 1875, and visited 
" the Governor Seyyid Bedr-bin-Seif A] Bu-Sa'idi, [requested him to be good 
enough to arrange for my visit to el-Bereymi, and Sheikh RAshid-bin- 
~Hamd, with whom I was personally acquainted, and who is a man of 
"a influence in el-Dhdhireh (8,2U2J!), having been at one time 
overnor of el-Bereymi, was selected to accompany me. I could, however, 
only promise myself a hasty visit, as my arrangement with Captain Clayton, | 
Her Majesty's Ship 2ifleman, who had kindly given me a passage, was to 
meet again at Sohdar on the 22nd. The Sheikh’s prepdfations as regards 
camels, &c., were not completed until the next morning at 10 a. w., when 
we started with nine matchlocks of the Na’im and Mokabil tribes, and 
reached about thirty miles by nightfall, encamping for the night at 
_ Sahilah, (44) a village in the Wadi Jezze (cs-= Ics ols) belonging, to 
the el-Kuntid. The road, after leaving the belt of palm groves and culti- 
vation outside Sohdr, ran N. W. for an hour to ‘Auli, (cs>r*) @ little 
patch of date groves and gardens irrigated by a felej, and then turned west 
over a stony, gradually rising plain, covered with thin acacia jungle and 
underwood towards the hills. The Wadi Jezze, which we came to soon 
after, is here neither broad nor Pa, ie but a few inches lower than 
he plain, and barely distinguishable from it, showing that no great torrent 
~ever*rushes down it, but that after rainfall, which in "Oman is rarely 
heavy, the water that is not absorbed by cultivation is sucked in by the 
re » porous soil on the way. Another hour brings us to the site of an ancient 
ruined town, attested by heaps of fragments of black rock lying im squares 
~* ‘and ovals, which mark the foundations of houses, and by parts of ruined 
- walls and towers on adjoming hillocks,« covering altogether a considerable 
_ extent of ground. From the appearance of the foundations, the houses 
“a must have been on a small scale and of rude construction. No vestige of 
= ares ny sdific of architectural pretensions remains. At the present day the 
= locality is uninhabited, and a place of more dreary and complete desolation © 
= Eh ave rarely seen. My companions could not tell me the name of the site, 
heir only traditional knowledge was that it belonged to the Persians in the 
ne of ignorance, and that it was destroyed by God on account of the 
‘refusal of the inhabitants to embrace the blessed truths of Islim. 
A itaat. £ : 


little further is a dried up fe/ej leading from the hills, called Felej-: 
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el-Sitk, (Gy~/!_13), and also ascribed to the Persians, At 2} Roa, we 
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id came in gigtt of Sehlat aa a village piotegaaly situated on the top. 
of a hill, and haying at a distance a somewhat imposing appearance, though 

a closer view dispelled the illusion. It belongs to the Beni Gheith, (“4° ¥), 

a petty Hinawi tribe, subordinate however to the Na'im. Here we rested 

‘ for a short time while the camels were fed. The next village we come to 
| an hour later is Mileyyench, (44/1) and our road henceforth lies in 
the bed of Wadi Jezze as far as Hail, (Us=) for we have now reached the 
foot of the hill range and commence a more steep and winding ascent. 
Just below Mileyyeneh, where the Wiidi narrows considerably, is an arched 
aqueduct, of solid masonry that supplies a village, called el-Ghorik (Six), 
belonging to the Beni Gheith. T could learn nothing precise about this 
aqueduct, which is evidently of very ancient construction, from the Sheikh} 
the tradition,as usual being limited to the fact of its having, been con- 
structed by the Kafirs before Islifh. Tere we were overtaken by a heavy 
thunder-storm, which soon drenched us through and made the rocky path 
too slippery for ‘the camels to venture out of a walk; the sight, however, 
was “very grand from the picturesque scenery around us; the dark blue 
hills of the back ground, streaked by deepest black ravines and gorges, and 






a with ridge upon ridge of lower hills in front being lighted up here and there 
a by e rays of the sun, now near setting, glancing through a rent in the 
_ dark heavy masses of clouds above us and showing a strange contrast of 
r. light and shade. It was some time after dark when we reached the groves 


~~ of :~the little village of Sahileh, (lap) and here the Arabs having lost 
A. the path and nearly brought us to grief among the water channels and 
low walls of the plantations, we we fain to wait for a villager t® light us 
with a torch to our camping ground, This place belongs to the el-Kunid, 
. and has two small towers for defence. The next day, starting soon After 
| __ sunrise, we pushed on more rapidly and reached el-Bereymi at 7h P.M. 
“Travelling at first in a south-westerly direction, we pass after an hour an 




















| 7 isa village of the same name, and then the Wadi Jezze, here forming fh 
| = loop, we cross the 'Akabat Kumashi ( ine 425) to join it again, ‘A few 
— yniles ‘further §. S. W. brings us te burj el-Shikeyri, (epi x »). just 
‘- beyond which lies the village of Kan, (wk) memorable for a conitict be- 
ss peeves n the Wabhdbis and the Hadhraini troops of Seyyid Sa’id-bin-Sultan’ 


al a 


& om ett stery of the slain in the bed of the Wadi near Kiin attests the severity 
of é'th s contest there. The tower of Shikeyri is on a peak some 200 feet 
hi high ‘on the right bank, and is joined to another tower below by a_ ‘stone 
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affluent on the right bank, called Wadi el-Stfan, (wr s—Jiccots) up which 


some sixty years ago, in which the latter were signally defeated with great 
oss, and which paved the way for the onward progress of these fanatics — 
>: 8 is (Ub) , where they again destroyed His Highness’ forces. A 


was built for ‘the special purpose of exit the > progress of the = 















1877.] Sohdr and See in ’Omdn. ; 43 


Wahhibis. After anothey hour and a half we pass Wadi Wasit, up which 
lies atown of that name. Sheikh Rashid was very anxious I should visit 
this place, as the Sheikh Suleimén-bin-Sa’id el-Shéimisi was a great friend 
6f his and a man of some importance. It lay, however, too much out of the 
road, and time was of consequence. The next place we reached was el- 
Khoweyrej, (er!) a village of the same clan as Wasit, the Showdmis, 
(C+!) a sub-division of the Na'im, and having the protection of a fortlet 
and two towers. The cultivation here was extensive and very refreshing to 
the eye in contrast to the drear and arid rocks around. The fields were neatly 
arranged in terraces on the right bank, adv: antage being’ taken ingeniously 
of every availabble spot of ground capable of production. They were well 
kept and evidently received much attention, irrigation being carried on by 
means of channels leading from the copigus stream above. Contiguous to 
this is Hail, another large village, the two forming the most considerable 
settlement I met with between DBereymi and Sohar. Hail has several 
towers, and on the opposite bank is el-Rabi, (Us 4,J})a pinnacle rock about 200 
feet high, on which is perched a tower surrounded by a low wall now ecrum- 
bling away. The work is ascribed to the Persians, and the position is well 
chosen for the purpose for which it is said to have been constructed, namely, 
to serve as an outpost to protect the maritime plain from the inroads of 
the Bedouins. This outpost not improbably marks the limit of the grasp 
of the Persians in the age immediately preceding the introduction of Islam, 
when they are related to have held the sea-coast of "Oman, the Arabs main- 
taining themselves in the highlands andJnterior. Two petty clans of the 
Na’im, the Rashidat and Hadidat oceupy Hail, and are at enmity with 
their neighbours the Showadmis of Khoweyre] and Wasit. As may readily 
be imagined, quarrels among such very close neighbours are very bitter, and 
they are said to ripen every four or five years into a free fight, which is not 
terminated without bloodshed. In such cases the people of Hail have the 
advantage of being able to cut off the water-supply of those below by dam- 
ming up the stream, which is a very effective punishment, and is generally 
instrumental in bringing hostilities to a speedy termination. At Hail the 
Wadi Jezze is joined by its confluent, Wadi el-’Abeyleh, (442i) up which 
the road now leads. The course of Wadi Jezze above the junction is short, 
and lies W. S. W. towards Kabil and Seneyneh (442i)! A few miles up 
it is a steep pass, marking, as my Sheikh informed me, the boundary of el- 
Dhahireh. We rested a little while at Hail, and then continued our route, 
soon reaching more open and level ground with woody ravines and scat- 
tered herbage. The highest point of this pass is called el-Nejd, where the 
| oes showed an elevation of 1,860 feet, the peaks of the range on each 
rising above us 1,000 feet or more. On descending the other side, we 
aaa after an hour the Wadi ‘Ain, which runs like all other water- 
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44 S. B. Miles—Owzie route between (Nol, 
courses on the southern side of the range in a south-westerly direction until 
its waters are absorbed by the thirsty desert. We now continue W. N. W. ° 
over an unbroken plain sparsely studded with acacias direct on to Bereymi. 
On our right lies el-Mahdhah, (Ka=+}) the habitation of the Beni Ka'b 
tribe, while to the S. W. the lofty isolated range of Jebel Hafit, (oa2= i>) 
looming some 20 miles away, alone breaks the level expanse before us, and 
we stand on the border of that inhospitable sea of sand and waste that 
stretches without break or interruption for nearly SOO niles across the pen- 
insula, and forms the greatest sand desert of Asia. The Bedouins of our party 
having remained behind at a watering place we had passed, we found we 
had been jogging on for some miles without them, and the Sheikh professed 
some apprehension lest we should encounter any of the ‘Awimir Bedouins, 
who, he said, were constantly prowling about, It is customary in "Oman, when 
moving from one part to another, to take a man or two as Khafir, or pro- 
tector, from each of the more important tribes through whose country one 
has to pass. This applies not only to strangers, but also to any Arab passing 
through the territory of another tribe with whom his own are not in “ saif” 
or league, when it is of course unnecessary. Sheikh Rashid had not been 
able to procure an ’Amiri at Sohdr before starting, and hence his anxiety. 
We had another thunder-storm this evening, but not much rain. On 
arrival at Bereymi, I went to the house of Selim-bin-Mohammed, whose 
father, the Chief Sheikh of the Na’im tribe, resides at Dhank (¢4<). Our 
arrival was the signal for a general assembly of visitors, whom I soon tired of, 
and I therefore beat a retreat to another house outside, which was cleared 
for my reception. 

Early the next morning, I set out to visit the fort, which at present is 
in the hands of Sheikh Hamd. I saw his house on the way, and as he was 
laid up with a dislocated shoulder from a fall off a camel, he sent to invite 
me in to take coffee. The house consists of two lofty rooms separated by 
an arch and with no furniture, but a carpet or two and an array of coffee 
pots; two or three damsels bundled out as I entered, but the fowls and 
goats that seemed to make up the complement of inmates, being less bash- 
ful, remained. The walls of the courtyard are loop-holed for musketry, and 
a rusty iron gun lies half-buried in the ground inside. It took some little 
time to get coffee ready for the assembly that had crowded into the house 
and filled both sides of the room, but when it was over, I took leave and 
continued my way to the fort. On reaching the gate, I received a salute 
of three guns, which put the ordnance hors de combat by dismounting them 


+ -R. from their rickety carriages, and thus prevented any further expenditure of 


owder. I was then taken over the fort, and the objects of interest gene- 
rally were pointed out to me with great readiness and evident pleasure by 
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cal the Sheikh's nephew and his people. I was gratified by their civility, and 








Spent some time in looking over the place, the strength 
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which in their eyes are by no means undervalued. The plain in which el- 


‘Bereymi stands being so level, the view from the upper towers is exten- 


sive and interesting, embracing as it does the whole of el-Jow, and enabling 
one to get a tolerably clear notion at a glance of the topography of the 
settlement. To the S. W., at a little distance off, lies Sedeyri’s house, 
erected many years ago by that Wahhabi Chief for his own residence. It 
was solidly built of stone, but"was destroyed by Seyyid "Azan in 1870, who 
disapproved of seeing so strong a fortified house so near the fort, and who 
required the stones of which it was built to rephir and strengthen the latter. 
After leaving the fort, I spent some time in walking through the section of 
the settlement more particularly known as el-Bereymi, The dates had 
nearly all been gathered, and the fields were being just freshly sown for the 
spring harvest, except a few late fields of jowdri, and the fruit season was 
over, 50 I did not see the place to full advantage, but the fields were neat 
and regular, and the orchards well cared for. Indeed, great attention is 
paid to horticulture throughout ‘Oman, and at all the centres of population 
the * Bostans’ are the great objects of interest. The houses in these 
settlements are seldom grouped together, but are scattered among the date 
groves; they are principally of mat and date leaf construction, and form 
perhaps the least obtrusive part of the landscape. A good proportion of 
the few mud houses was dilapidated and untenanted, and gave a general air 
of unsubstantiality to the place. ‘The verdant appearance of this oasis, how- 
ever, in which the tall and handsome foliage of the date is the predominant 
feature, is most attractive and refreshing to the eye of the traveller, and 
soon makes him oblivious of the drear and arid waste he has traversed 
to reach it, while the luxuriant vegetation, the sight and sound of running 
water, the almost entire absence of unproductive trees and plants, convey 
an impression of prosperity which is by no means borne out in reality. 
During the day several of the Sheikhs came to visit meat Sa'reh, (3,=©) 


and as they were communicative, I was glad of the conversation. Among 
those who came was Sheikh 'Ali-bin-Seif of the Beni Ka’b, who lives at el- 


Mahdhah ; he was loquacious and lively, and was very solicitous I should 


visit his tribe and settlement, but it was unfortunately not convenient tor 
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~ 8. B. Miles—On the route between” rh, - 
quested Sheikh Selim to furnish us with an escort to the limits of el-Jow, ° 


but as he proposed to accompany me himself the first stage, I accepted his 
company with pleasure. It was not without strong remonstrances and 
pressing invitations to stay a day or two longer that we were permitted to 
make a start, but we succeeded in doing so about 3 Pp. ., and in presence 
of an admiring crowd of boys and Bedouins, we left el-Bereymi at a brisk 
trot by the same*road that we had come; the Bedoos shouting and singing 
and racing their camels at full speed in high spirits and evident delight at 
being on the road again, and already oblivious of the fact that half an hour 
before they had been sulky and disgusted at being told to collect the camels 
for the journey. After some miles a peak to our left, named Katar, (85) was 
pointed out to me as having on the top the remains of a Persian settlement 
with trees, dwellings, &c., and saig to have beea oceupied by them after 
their repulse at el-Bereymi. We passed Khatmet el-Shikla, (184 4,64) a 
‘small village at 12 miles, and soon after observing a low reddish coloured hill 
some distance off very conspicuous among the other dark rocks, I told a 
man to bring me a specimen. Nearly the whole party started off, and re- 
turned with sufficient stones to fill a portmanteau. It was a red compact 
nummulitic limestone, and was the only block of the kind I noticed on the 
journey. © It was just dark when we reached el-Khuris, (91) a deep 
cleft in the rocky bed of the Wadi ’Ain, which holds a perennial supply of 
rain water. ‘The Arabs were anxious to push on to Hail, another 15 miles 
or so in the dark, but I objected ; wood and water were sufficiently abundant, 
and we soon had a good fire under way and suppers cooking. I noticed the 
men obtained fire from a spark by rolling the tinder into a ball with dry 
Arabs grass and swinging it round until it burst into flame. The dew to-night 
was very heavy, and my blanket was drenched by morning. The elevation 
of el-Khuris is 1,630. 
20th.—Before starting I took leave of Sheikh Selim-bin-Mohammed, 
whose protection was no longer required, giving him a suitable present, and 
T may mention as an instance of the entire want of shamefacedness in the 
Arab in begging, that he came up to me quietly, after he had received his 
| douceur from my factotum, to whisper a request for two dollars more. J: 
_-Yhsinuated he had already received what I thought was proper for him, on 
Pare which he said, ‘“ Well, give me one, only one more dollar, and I will be 
satisfied.’ ‘This man’s father is Chief of one of the largest tribes in 'Omén, 
and he himself a man of much influence and consideration. We reached the 
| sy Nejd two hours after leaving el-Khuras. The ground here, which for some ‘ 
extent is comparatively level, is well wooded with acacias, rhamnus, &c., 
and creen with low brushwood and grass. It is visited in the season by 
Naim and Ka’b Arabs for pasturing their camels and goats. The 
‘mountain range we were crossing is, except in the valleys and water-co <) 
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where the detrifus from the hills forms a little soil, remarkably arid and | 
sterile, and is everywhere from Jebel Akhdhar to Ratis el-Jebal entirely 
unclothed with verdure, presenting one of the bleakest ranges it is possible 
toimagine. The large valleys contain a good deal of herbaceous, but very 
little ligneous vegetation. Among the trees and plants in the Wadi Jezze 
and in the plain beyond the range were noticed the rhamnus, serewpine, 
samar or acacia vera, acacia Arabia, two oleanders, calotropis G., castor-oil, 
and colocynth gourd, two, or three euphorbias, the wild lavender, a rush 
much used for making mats called rasad ; the maranneh, (4)*) the narcotic 
plant noticed by Palgrave ; the rose-scented shirkeh, and much coarse grass 
in tufts. | 

At Hail, which we reached in three hours from el-Khurtis, and which 
is perhaps 35 or 40 miles from Bereymi, we halted for a short time for 
breakfast and to feed the camels, which were beginning to show symptoms 
of fatigue, for since the commencement of the journey we had been keeping 
up a jog-trot of from five to seven miles an hour, whenever the road render- 
ed it at all practicable. Our dromedaries were all pretty good, and were as 
sleek and well-shaped in appearance as they were swift and easy in going. 
‘Oman camels are acknowledged the best in the world. The Sherif of Meeca 
rides none other, and last year he received a present of six from Seyyid Tur- 
ki, which were sent by sea to Jedda. They fetch from $100 to 150, if 
very superior, but the ordinary ones run from $30 upwards. Depth of chest 
is considered one of their chief points. The Bedouins of ‘Oman sometimes 
take their camels from el-Bereymi across Arabia to Nejd and el-Hejaz 
for sale. In ‘Oman, Arabs ride behind the hump, the saddle being very small 
with a felt and sheepskin over it. The camel’s nose is not pierced, but a 
headstall with a chain nose-band and a thick camel hair rope forms the 
bridle. In Yemen, they sit in front of the hump, resting the feet on the 
neck of the animal, the saddle having a high pommel to give support. On 
leaving Hail, we entered the political boundary of Sohar, and proceeded 
down the Wadi Jezze by the side of running water, flowing at intervals as 
far as Mileyyeneh ; owing to the alternate porosity and rockiness of. the 
bed, the stream rushes along at one place for some distance, then suddenly 


: 


_ disappears to re-appear again as suddenly further on. Kan and Shikeyri, 






Sahilah and Mileyyeneh, are successively passed and left behind, until at 
nightfall we reached our halting place not far from Sehlit, where the road 
branched off to Jebel Gharabeh, a spot I was anxious to visit. During our 


march to-day we had been joined by two Sheikhs of the Na’fm tribe, who 


‘the Sheikhs seemed to have a very exalted idea of her value. We 
‘on the road several small parties of donkeys and camels laden with a 
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‘dried and salt-fish going up to el-Bereymi, where the consumption of 
these articles is very considerable, The elevation of this place was found 
to be 850. The road we have been travelling lies almost entirely along 
the smooth sandy bed of the Wadis or torrents, and presents no difficulties 
of any kind to communication. For the first 80 miles or so from Soluir the 
road winds up Wadi Jezze, and for 10 miles more its confluent Wadi 
*Abileh. We then cross the ridge of the @hain, here very low and not 
exceeding 1,900 feet, while the peaks on each side reach about 3,000. On 
descending the other side, we find ourselves on the plain of el-Jow, which 
borders on the great desert. Though heavy in places, the road is quite 
practicable for guns, and I remember no place that would be likely to cause 
artillery more than an hour's detention. The mountain range that has been 
crossed is part of the chain leading from Ras Mosandim (¢o4-0 (ly) to Jebel 
Akhdhar, and divides the provinces of el-Dhahireh and el-Batineh. ‘The 
hilly district between these two provinces is styled el-Hajar == ') by the 
Arabs, but there is no general name for the range that connects Jebel Akhdhar 
with Rus eleJebal. The water-sheds towards Ruts el-Jebal lie east and 
west, while lower down towards Jebel Akhdhar, they lie N, E, and 8. sf 
Running water was met with by me only in Wiidi Jezze from Hail to Seblat, 
and then never more than a few inches deep, but there is no searcity of 
water anywhere. ‘The inhabited spots are irrigated both by canals drawn 
from the stream, and by wells. ‘The rocks met with were mostly sediment- 
ary, the principal being a very dark limestone and an argillaceous slate, 
the latter lying in great angles. The bed of Wadi Jezze is cut through 
a breccia containing fragments of granite, green limestone, quartz, and a 
beautifully variegated sandstone, and the breccia or conglomerate is pene- 
trated in some places by masses of slate or shale. ‘The range is very peaked 
and sharp ridged, and here and there the strata were in waves, appearing as 
“€ the rock had been at some period subjected to pressure. Throughout the, 
whole route, the aspect of the country 1s extremely barren and sterile, and, 
as might be expected, 1s unable to sustain much animal life.® The “ 
- wild animals, I noticed, were a few ravine deer and foxes, and birds w 
everywhere extremely rare. On starting the following morning, we pro- 
eceded down the bank of Wadi el-'Aweyneh (Kiagat| Cooly) of the el-Mokabil, 
who oceupy chiefly the upper part, where it is well wooded, and where run- 
ning water 18 abundant. In an hour and a half we reached J ebel Ghardbeh, 
(tye Jt>) where, as I had already learnt from Sheikh Rashid, who had been 
_ regaling me throughout the journey with the traditionary lore of ‘Oman, 
were situated the ruins of the citadel of Oman, the pristine name of Sohar, 
at one time the capital of the whole country. 1 determined here to take 
the opportunity of exploring these interesting and ancient ruins, which are 
J eobably not paralleled in ’Omén, and accordingly made a short halt for the 
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purpose. The hill is not high, perhaps 250 or 300 feet, but it is very steep 
and inactessible, and there being no semblance of a road, I was glad to 
accept the assistance of the Bedouins, who are as agile as cats and clamber 
about the most difficult places with ease. Around the summit, which is 
irregular, are traceable the ruins of these fortifications extending perhaps 
for half a mile. The wall still stands in places, from two to six feet high, 
and it is possible to tyace the outline of part of the buildings at the highest 
point, though the greater paxt,are an undistinguishable heap of ruins, 
Along the line of fortification at intervals were small circular towers, 
several of which are still conspicuous. The thickness of the walls was 
uniformly about three feet, and they are constructed entirely of rough 
fragments of the rock of which the upper part of the hill is composed, viz., 

a white oolitic limestone, cemented with clay, and I could detect only thik 
places in which,mortar had been used at all. These were an arch in the 
wall, the curbstones in the path that led down the hill and the water 
cisterns. One of these cisterns, of which there are two, is quite at 
the summit, and is in shape an oblong, constructed of found pebbles 
cemented and plastered with mortar. ‘The other is oval-shaped and of 
similar construction. It is lower down the hill. Both these tanks are 
small and shallow, and in such good condition, that, if cleaned out, they 
might still be serviceable. There are no signs of wells having been sunk 
that I could see ; indeed, the quality of the rock precludes the idea of 
such an experiment. Somewhat below the highest point is a low areh in 
in the wall, built of selected stones cemented together, and was not impro- 
bably that of the gateway, as it is just over the road. There is one other 
arch in a tower still lower down, but it is made with long slabs placed 
together uncemented. Only a few yards of the roadway are traceable near 
the top, the rest is entirely obliterated, but it probably wound round the 


, Sreater part of the hill. It was very narrow, and is faced at the edge with 


curbstones, It was at the extreme summit where the outline is best pre- 
served, that the residence of the Chief or Governor probably stood, but to 
judge from the heap of stones in situ, the building was apparently of no 
great extent ; perhaps a small stone house for the Chief and rude shelter 
for the garrison were all that was needed. [From its position and strength, 
however, the importance of the castle is sufficiently apparent, and it was 
doubtless considered quite impregnable in those days of slings and bows, 
while it of course commanded the whole plain of Sohar from hence to the sea. 

According to the tradition of the Arabs, as related to me by Sheikh 
Rashid and confirmed by Seyyid Turkiand others, the castle at Jebel 
Ghardbeh, as well as the city of "Oman, were founded by Julanda-bin-Karkar, 
: ike) under whom the city covered a great part of the maritime 
man eerer Jebel Gharabeh and the sea ; but there is no doubt that 
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both the ruins of el-Ghardbeh and the city are much anterior to the time of 
the Julandaites. Another legend related to me was of the daughter of 
Julanda, whose hand became diseased and withered, while the physicians were 
unable to apply any remedy. She remainedsthus for a long time, and at 
last decided to try the benefit of the sea air and bathing, after experiencing 
which for a short time she entirely recovered, The above tradition, it may 
be remarked, deriving the Julandaites from the ‘Amilekite Beni Karkar is 
opposed to the more generally, received account, according to which they 
deseend from the el-Azd of "Oman. The ‘Amileka properly derive from 
the Ishmaclite or Nejdean stock, as does also Sohir, the brother of Tasm 
and Jacdis and the Epony mus of the ancient town. The Julandaites were 
a powerful dynasty in ’Omén, and for some time previous to the second 
advent of the Persians before Isl4m held dominion over el-Bahrein and the 
Whole of the Persian Gulf. According to Ross' Ant of ‘Oman, the, 
Persians at the time of the introduction of Islam had possession of the 
sea-coast of "Omiin, while the Arabs had the interior. Mohammed sent 
messengers to the two sons of Julandaé, who then ruled in "Oman, and these 
messengers alighted at Damsetjerd near Sohdr, a fortified place built by 
the Persians. Julandi’s sons, "Abd and Jeifar, and the Arabs agreed to 
aceept Islam, but the Persians, refusing, were attacked in Damsetjerd by 
Jetfar and compelled to quit ‘Oman. This Damsetjerd I am inclined to 
identify with the ruins at Felej el-Sik described above, and this is indi- 
cated, I think, both by their position and the Arab tradition attaching to 
the spot. The extreme antiquity of Sohar as one of the principal empori- 
ums of ‘Omin is shown by its identification with the ancient city of "Oman, 
the capital of the country, which depends not alone on Arab tradition and 
authority, but is accepted by European writers, who see in Sohdr the Omana 

or Omna of Pliny and Ptolemy. 
The exact period, however, at which the town changed its name isa 


question more difficult of solution, and regarding which history and tradi- ” 


tion afford no clue. The ancient history of Sohadr is very obscure, as, 
though frequent references to it may be found in all ages, no good deserip- 
tion or account of it exists that Tam aware of. A short notice, however, 
by Ibn Mojawir is worth quoting. He says :—‘* Sohdr had 12,000 houses, 
7 and every nékhodd dwelt in a separate house, and the people used to draw 
o>. their drinking water from the aqueduct. Some one told me there were 192 
steel-yards for the weighing of merchandize between vendors and pur- 
chasers. The town was built of bricks, mortar, and teak-wood, and it be- 
as came ruined, and the jinn haunted the castles around. Abi Bekr el-Bisrj 
informed me that the country belonged. first to the kings of Kerman of 
the Seljik dynasty, then it was ruled by the el-Ghozz, and afterwards it 
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are still to be seen near Jebel Ghardbeh, but the only outward and visible 
sign of its former greatness remaining is the aqueduct Felej el-Mo'taridh 
(Gipiee i), 

This work, which is of good stone masonry, leads along the surface of 
the ground, with a gentle declivity from the Wadi Jezze in the vicinity of 
Hiireh Bargheh, (4&y) %)>>) or Sohdr Peak as we call it, to the shore, a dis- 
tance ina straight line of 14 or 15 miles, and is still distinctly traceable for the 
greater part of the way, disappearing at the outskirts of the present town. 
I noticed by the side of it more than one small cistern of exactly the same 
pattern and construction as those on Jebel Gharabeh. The modern town 
of Sohar has for some years been in a gradually declining state.. It has 
been described in the bright pages of Palgrave, but has still further decayed 
since his visit. In Sohar proper, which lies between Ras Sellan (w4e_,1)) and 
the village of Soweyhereh, (3,=;~), the population is now only about 4000, 
including 400 Persians, a dozen Jews, who have been gradually decreasing in 
numbers year by yeur, and-balf-a-dozen banians ; the bulk of the inhabitants 
here as also along the coast from Sohir to Majis being of Persian and 

Belich descent. The citadel, in which the Governor Seyyid Bedr resides, is 
a lofty, square, plain building, with a strong entrance and well defended by 
a moat; next to Sohar Pe ak: itis the most conspicuous object seen from 
seawards. From the roof an excellent view is obtained of the surrounding 
country, and a lovely landscape it is, the sea-shore being fringed with a 
belt of stately palm gardens and cultivation about three miles broad, while 
behind, the plain rises gradually, until broken up by the lower spurs of the 
lofty, dark, serrated range’in the back-ground. In the second story of this 
house is the tomb of Seyyid Thoweyni-bin-Seyyid, but the room in which it 
stands has been bricked up since my last visit. It is remarkable that of the 
ro number believed to have been associated directly or indirectly with Seyyid 
f . Sélim in his parricidal act, some nine persons, only two are alive, the rest 
having all, with one exception, met violent deaths. The town wall is very 
dilapidated, especially the front towards the sea, and is now fast crumbling 
down, and there are no towers or bastions to it, but the moat is still kept 
clear on the ‘land side. The cireuit of the wall is about a mile, but a very 
small extent of the “area inside is covered with houses, the rest of the 
ground being bare or occupied with date and other fruit trees. The market 
contains about forty shops, and is good and well filled, the fish market 
particularly ; the fisheries on the Batinah coast being abundant almost to 
a miracle, The custom duties are 5 per cent., and the farm this year has 
be *n sold to a Persian for $175 per month; but this is no gauge for the i 
e " 10 uw nt of imports, as foreign goods are obtained from Muscat, where they : 
a ean dbo y paid duty, and are consequently free from assessment here. 
nde is | id to be decreasing annually, and to be transferring itself to 
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Shargah, which is almost as easy of access to the principal customers as = 

Sohir, the Arabs of el-Dhahireh and el-Jow, and where goods are cheaper, 

being imported thither direct from Bombay, and thus saving Muscat dues 

and re-shipment. Sohdr has no harbour, nor even the slightest shelter for 

native craft, and is dependent entirely on its position in being able to tap 

the trade of Upper el-Dhahireh and el-Jow,for existence, and should this 

source of prosperity be in part drawn off by rival ports, it must sink in 

time to the level of other towns in the Bitinah. El-Jow, in which el- 

. Bereymi lies, is the smallest of the six provinces of "Omaén, and is situate 
between el-Dhihireh and the Shemal. It is bounded on the south by 

Jebel Hafit, on the east by Khatmet el-Shikla and el-Mahdheh, on the 

north by el-Shemal, and to the west by the desert. El-Jow is inhabited 

by several tribes, both Ghifiri and Hinawi; the former having been in 

the ascendant since the accession of Seyyid Turki. The most powerful 

and the predominant Ghifiri tribe at present is the Na’im, which is divided 

into two distinct and about equal sections, each having numerous sub- 
divisions, and numbers on the whole some 20,000 souls. They occupy el- 
Bereymi Proper and Su’areb, (8,2) and their possession of the fort enables 

them to overawe the whole of the settlement. Since the time of Seyyid 'Azan, 

they have been practically uninterfered with by the Muscat Government, 

but of course own allegiance to the present Sultan. The Na’im are at feud 

with the Beni Yas, who occupy part of el-Bereymi, and their hostility is 
interrupted only by occasional truces; collisions frequently occurring be- 

tween them. Of the two sections of the Na’im one inhabits more parti- 
 eularly el-Jow and Bereymi, the other el-Dhahireh. They are of the more 

| orthodox or Sunni persuasion, unlike the generality of "Omanis who are 
"s Ibidhiya. The Chief Sheikh of the tribe is Mohammed-bin-’Ali-bin-Hamad, 
i who lives at Dhank, his representative at el-Bereymi being bis son Selim. 
J The principal Hinawi tribe at el-Bereymi is the Beni Yas, who formerly 
- gained so much notoriety by their piratical exploits. ‘The Chief of this 
' tribe is Sheikh Zaid-bin-Khalifah, a man of strong character, and per- 
“i haps the sole individual in these parts possessing any real personal power 
and authority. He resides at Abithabi, and there are ‘four smaller 
Sheikhs subordinate to him residing at el-Bereymi. This tribe takes the 
lead on the Hinawi side in all dissensions between the Hinawis and Gha- 
 firis at el-Bereymi, and during Seyyid ’Azén’s reign held the predominant 
a position here. The Beni Yas occupy the villages of Jemi, Katéreh, Heyli, 
et) HEH) (24) and the Wadi Mes'tidi ((os92—+JIcsaly) atel- : 


s ~ and are said to have formerly out-numbered the Na'im, but this state of 


= YNO 


‘affairs has become reversed of late. The Ghafiri tribe next in importance = 
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leys between Wadi aL Yes ezze and Wadi Hatta, There are about 20 villages in 
this district, the principal of which is el-Mahdheh, where the Sheikh ’Ali-bin- 

Seif resides, They are all irrigated by conduits drawn from the hills, 

and as the soil is the same, Mahdheh produces the same kinds and quality 

of grains and fruits as el-Bereymi. There is no direct pass through the 

range from el-Mahdheh to Sohir between Hatta and el-Jezze. Other 

Ghiifiri tribes are the Beni Kattab (iF is) and el-Daramikeh (ASe} a1) ; 


and Hinawi tribes are the Dhowshir, ( PL) which occupies el-’Ain, el- 


Datidi, el-Kharais, el-Mareyjib, Sa’neh and Mo’taridh, (opi ccastodi 2= 
atid Kites (>,iee)!), and rank next in power to the Beni Yas and the 
‘Awamir. This last is a very large nomadic tribe, widely scattered over 
‘Oman, but occupying chiefly the desert outskirts from Kooria Mooria Bay 
to the Sabkha, (4=*°) and roaming about with their flocks and herds in 
a state of semi-savagedom. The “Awimir are genuine Bedouins, and no 
wilder or more predatory race exists, I believe, in Arabia. One of their 
clans, the ’Affar, ()*) are popularly supposed to feed upon the bodies of 
animals that have died naturally, but this is denied by the tribe who, how- 
ever, admit that they are not unfrequently reduced to devouring their skin 
clothing. A large portion of this tribe has settled down, particularly in the 
province of ‘Oman, where they occupy a district of twelve villages called the 
.* Buldin el-’Awamir' and follow agricultural pursuits. The wandering "Awa- 
mir do not even respect the members of other clans of their own tribe unless 
they are acquainted with them, but plunder indiscriminately all they meet. 
In August 1874, a party of this tribe arrived at Muscat from the neighbour- 
hood of Wadi Rekot in Kooria Mooria Bay to assist His Highness Seyyid 
Turki in an expedition he was engaged on, and returned afterwards, as 
they had come, by land. They professed to have no difficulty in making 
a their way over the great desert. 

* El-Bereymi is the appellation usually applied to a collection of seven 
villages or settlements, of which the one, specially bearing that name, is the 
largest and most important. The others are Su'areh to the N., Jemi, Katdreh 
and Heyli to the N. W.,and’Ain and Mo'taridh to the 8, E. ; and the popula- 
tion of the wliole may be estimated at 12,000 to 15,000. From the outside the 
appearance of these settlements is very pretty and refreshing, the date palms 
A and orchards forming a green-setting to the low palm leaf huts, which are scat- 
ie tered throughout, and which just peep through the foliage, They have a 

aa I striking g similarity to the “ Abadis’’ or settlements in Mekrin. The general ’ 
af is mndition of the people 1 is low, and there is a noticeable equality of property 
ae oF throug he ut, but this is owing probably more to the want of good government _ 
he 7 it the chronic state of warfare and insecurity they live in, than to the 
natural disads =e of the land, Agriculture is in rather a mediocre state 


. , reg a 8 cer aa mals 3 ne Bs paiables the principal object of culture being of 
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course the date. They are not dependent on the annual rainfall which is 
small, but are able to irrigate with certainty by means of their valuable 
aqueducts drawn from the hill range as well as from wells, water 
being abundant and at no great depth. Each settlement has at least one 
of these canals, that of el-Bereymi Proper being brought from a peren- 
nial spring in the hills distant about twenty miles. ‘The water in this 
canal was quite warm to the touch, but I forget what they told me about 
the source. The grains grown arewheat, jowari, maize, barley, and bajri, 
the spring crops being wheat, the autumn, jowari, and bajri. This is 
sometimes succeeded by a crop of beans or pulse, but the latter are never 
sown intermingled with cereals. The stubble is always ploughed in and 
never burnt, and the only other manure used iscattle dung. The vegetables 
grown are sweet potatoes, radishes, cucumbers, egg-plants, onions, and 
pumpkins, Tobacco, cotton, red and white, and lucerne are also grown, 
the last for the use of cattle. Eight or nine crops of this are obtained 
in the year, showing the quality of the soil, which is fertile bub thin. 
But more care and attention are bestowed on the fruits than on anything 
else, and they consequently arrive at considerable excellence. All the best 
kinds of dates are cultivated, furd, maseybili, khalas, &c,, though they are 

: not considered equal to the same varieties in Bedieh (44) and Semail 
(Us4~). The other fruits are peaches, mangoes, custard-apples, limes, sweet-_ 
limes, oranges, mulberries, pomegranates, melons, guavas, figs, and grapes. 
There are orily a very few horses at el-Bereymi belonging to the Sheikhs ; 
eattle too are scarce ; camels are abundant and cheap; and asses are used ex- 

7 tensively for burden and riding. The food of the people is chiefly dates and 





f eoarse bread or rice, varied by salt-fish, camels’ and goats’ flesh, Milk ts 
bp abundant, and a hard sort of cream cheese is made, the juice of an euphorbia 
¥ being sometimes used instead’ of rennet for coagulating the milk, On the 





fs sea-coast the intestines of fish are often used for this purpose. There being 
#6 banians or other regular traders, there is no general bazar at Berey- 

= mf, but every afternoon a market is held where the Bedouins assemble with 
ma — ‘thatr produce and animals for sale or barter with those who can supply 
53 their wants. Money is little used on such occasions where cloth, articles of 


os food, camels, donkeys, goats, and all the miscellaneous articles of an Arab 
“ie household, are exchanged. The most trifling things change hands, and the 
scene is, as may be imagined, a lively and picturesque one, The ladies 
here, I observed, did not wear the tinselled mask seen in Muscat, but 
~  ‘eovered their heads with a black cloth veil, which is still more unbecoming. 
 T must not omit that like their European sisters they wore high-heeled 
shoes. ‘Their occupations, besides household affairs, are spinning, mat-~ 
weaving, felt-making, and tending goats and kine. . 
-_-El-Bereymi formerly possessed two forts, only one of which is 
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e standing, the other has been demolished, and ties a heap of ruins. Both 
are said to have been built by the Showdmis, a strong clan of the Na’im 
occupying chiefly the Wadi Jezze, but the fort still standing was improved 
and strengthened by the Wahh4bis during their occupation. It consists of 
four towers joined by curtains and surrounded by a deep ditch. It is of 
square form, built entirely of mud or unburnt bricks, and carries eight guns 
of sizes. The breadth of the ditch is about 25 feet, and both scarp and 
counterscarp are quite steep and faced. with brick work. The rampart is 
eight feet high and two thick, and there is an open space of 20 paces between 
it and the towers. These towers rise perhaps 40 feet, the curtain some- 
what less than half way up, and each side of the square formed by them 
is about one hundred and fifty feet. The gate is the weakest part of the 
structure, there being only a single small wooden door standing half way 
across the ditch, which is here bridged with the trunks of two date trees. 
Inside the fort is a residence for the Sheikh with accommodation for the men, 
and some godowns. Water is abundantly provided by two wells, which 
would yield sufficient for a large garrison. I tasted the water of one, and 
it was perfectly sweet and good. Near the outer gate is a brass 24-pounder, 
mounted as a tield-piece, having the name of Seyyid-bin-Sultan, A. H. 1258 
in Arabic, and the English date 1842. It is one of a batch of 20 that 
Seyyid Said procured from America at that time for his corvette the Sultan. 
‘This gun was brought from Sohdr by Seyyid "Azan, in 1870, in his expedition 
against Bereymi, and was used against the fort it now defends, With 
unusual energy and forethought for an Arab, Seyyid "Azan brought spare 
carriage wheels, harness, and tents, all of which are carefully stored up in 
agodown. The harness did not look as if it had ever been used, and they 
told me the gun had been dragged thither entirely by manual labour. The 
fort is fairly well situated, and stands out on the plain, but on the N. W. 
side the houses and cultivation encroach somewhat close upon it, and on the 
other side lie the ruins of Sedeyri’s fort at no great distance, which would 
afford capital shelter for an enemy. Both as regards strength and position 
it is the most important fort in this part of "Oman, and is generally regafd- 
ed as the key of the country towards the west. Its reduction, therefore, 
would be considered necessary by any force approaching from that side. 

I endeavoured to gather information respecting the route between Oman _ 
and Nejd, but the accounts were somewhat discrepant. According to some 
the first district beyond el-Jow is Beintineh, in which is el-’ Ankeh, a hamlet of 
the Beni Kattab, with a small date grove, the Sheikh of which is Sai’d-bin- 

Aweydimi. Next to Beinineb lies el-Dhafreh, inhabited chiefly by the 

~~ Menisir, and where there is a watered grassy vale called Da’fis, visited in 

Bea for ante by the Mendsir, "Awimir, Beni Yds, Beni Kattab, el- ~ 
zaniyeh, and el-Ghafaleh nomads. Further on between el-Dhafreb, 
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1é route between [No. 1; 
Katar, and el-Hasa is the district of el-Ja’fir. Through these districts 
lies the route from el-Bereymi to el-Hasa, from whence the road con- 
tinues to el-Riddh. There is no tract that can be followed, as the sand is 
blown about by the wind, but there appear to be two general routes, one of 
which is used more in winter, the other in summer ; the first is straighter 
and shorter, the other passes near the sea, is more winding, and after leay- 
ing the Sabkheh turns north for three days. The journey is not considered 
dangerous or difficult, as water is found in a great many places, though 
usually very brackish, and they seldom have to carry a supply for more 
than two days. Caravans very rarely make the journey, and travel only 
at night, taking about thirty days from el-Hasa to el-Bereymi. Troops 
as a rule travel by day only, their pace being a gentle amble, and they cover 
the distance in twenty to twenty-five days. A kasid takes ten days. The 
Mendsir and Beni Yas chiefly hbdld possession of the eastern part of the 
route, the Al Morra of the western. No hills are met on the way, and 
the only Wadis are el-Sabkheh and el-Sohba. I give in a tabular form 
the halting stations of the two routes, but as already observed, water is pro- 
eurable in many other places. The Sabkheh, or Sabkheh Matti, as it is 
sometimes termed, is a marshy tract or Wadi about forty miles in breadth, 
commencing from the vicinity of Wadi Jabrin and entering the Persian 
Gulf between Long. 51° 50’ and 52° 20’, laf. 24°. In some parts it is a trea- 
cherous morass, only to be crossed at the beaten tracks, and it is said that 
should the camel miss the path, he becomes engulphed in the mud. The 
Sabkheh, according to the concurrent testimony of all the Sheikhs and best 
informed persons I have spoken to on the subject, both in el-Jow and Mus- 
eat, including His Highness Seyyid Turki, is the boundary line between 
Nejd and ‘Oman, and has been so considered from time immemorial. The 
water-shed of el-Aarid and Yemdmeh appears to lie S. E., the Wadi Hani- 

. feh and all other Wadis converging towards el-Randha, where they unite 

i in the Wadi el-Sohba, which falls into the Persian Gulf just above the 





'  ‘Sablfheh Matti, probably at Khor el-Dhoan. The Bedouins in the great 
desert rear gréat numbers of camels, the sale of which constitutes their 
" chief support. The Al Morra and ‘Awamir are said to traverse it exten- 


4 sively, as it is not entirely destitute of water, which can be obtained of 
__—_— brackish quality in places by digging. Palms and other large trees are not 
| met with, but dwarf acacias and herbaceous vegetation, suitable for camel - 
ee: pdd , are sufliciently abundant. Besides two species of gazelle and the 

-__ oryx, numerous ostriches inhabit the more northern and western portions, 
a oe nd are hunted For the sake of their feathers, which eventually find their 
way to Mecca, there being no sale for them in ‘Oman. There is said to be wa 

-_youte running direct 8. E. from Nejd to Mahra that takes breltitye ov | 

Water is procured every three or four days, and is carried on : skins, oe 
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Bedouins finding their way without difficulty ; a light camel-load of dates 
and flour enabling them to traverse a long distance. In 1870, Sa'fid-bin- 
Jelowi came straight across the great desert from Nejrin to Abdthabi in 
fifty-six days, travelling leisurely, but for the last fifteen days he and his 
followers were greatly pressed for food, their store having become ex- 
hausted. His purpose was to meet Seyyid 'Azdén, which he did at Burka, and 
then accompanied him in his expedition against el-Bereymi. 

South of Yemameh and three days from el-Hasa lies the fertile and 
well-watered valley of Jabrin, whose groves of date palms are said to extend 
for several miles. It is situate entirely in the desert, and does not form part 
of Nejd. It was formerly a large and flourishing settlement, but it subse- 
quently became so malarious and unhealthy, that the inhabitants were driven 
away, and it is now almost entirely destitute of permanent residents. The 
Arabs claim an antiquity of 800 years for it, but it has long since fallen to 
ruin, though I believe the fort and some of the walls of the houses are still 
standing. It is also said that after heavy floods gold coins are sometimes 
picked up by the Bedouins. The dates belong to the Al Morra and Dowéa- 
sir tribes, who visit Jabrin in the summer to collect the harvest, which is 
carried for sale to Nejd and el-Hasa. It is also extensively resorted to by 
the neighbouring nomads with their flocks and herds for the sake of the 
luxuriant pasturage. 

In el-Bereymi I found a small colony of Arab gipsies, Zatt (£5) or 
Zatat, as the Arabs call them, settled and I have since had further oppor- 
tunity of observing these people. In his ‘ Alte Geographie Arabiens’ Dr. 
Sprenger has identified the Zatt with the Jats of India, and though, as he 
shows, they have been in Arabia upwards of 1,000 years, they are at once 
distinguishable from the Arabs as a distinct race. They are taller in person 
and more swarthy, and they have that cunning and shifty look stamped on 
their physiognomy so observable in the gipsies of Europe. The Zatt are 
spread over Central and Eastern Arabia from Muscat to Mesopotamia, and 
are very numerous in ’Omdn. Everywhere they maintain themselves &§ a 
separate class and do not intermix by marriage with strangers. It oceurs 
sometimes, [ believe, that an Arab takes a Zattiya to wife, but no pure Arab 
girl would be given to a Zatt, though daughters of Arabs by slave mothers 
may occasionally be obtained by them. It is probable, too, that the race is 
continued to some extent by adoption as well as procreation, as they do not 
seem to be a prolific people. In ‘Oman, besides those who have been per-_ 
manently settled in the country, are to be found many who come across 
from Persia and Belichistin in search of employment or to visit their kins- 
folk but their stay is seldom prolonged. The Arab Zatt are divided into nu- 
mero’ or families, for which they have adopted Arab nomenclature, such 
Matlab (lk s¥,), Wildd Kabal(J45 o¥,), Wildd Shaghraf (oY, 
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ip**), Musandé (ceoi-o), Harimal (Us2,=), Haik (a=), ‘Ashori . 
(isyy+), &c., and each of which is in a state of clientship to some power- 
ful Arab tribe, generally that of course with which it has most trading con- 
nections. The Zatt all profess the Musalmin religion, but no doubt 
they retain many of their own customs and usages. The levirate law ob- 
tains among them, but should there be no brother, the nearest male relative 
can take the widow to wife. They are looked down upon by the Arabs as 
an inferior race, but they are valited for the useful services they perform ; 
and as their persons and property are always respected, they usually go 
about unarmed. In Nejd, I hear, the Zatt women are considered to be very 
handsome and dance publicly for money, but they are reputed to be chaste 
and moral ; they are a necessary ingredient at private festivities, as they set 
off the assembly by their beauty and the party is not thought complete 
without them; they are consequently also more sought after hy the Arabs 
there as wives. In "Oman the case is different. The "Omani women are 
more highly endowed by nature than their Nejd sisters, and the Zatt are 
not thought so favourably of by comparison. They appear to lead a semi- 
nomadic life, and move about from village to village with their families and 
chattels, working as occasion requires, but a few families may be found 
permanently established in most of the large towns and settlements. Their 
little mat hovels are the smallest and wretchedest human tenements d have 
ever seen, being merely a couple of mats arranged round three or four sticks 
tied together at the top, and the whole concern not usually exceeding 4 or 5 
feet in height. They are accomplished handicraftsmen, being farriers, smiths, 
_tinkers, carpenters, weavers, and barbers. They manufacture also guns and 
matchlocks ; indeed most of the trades and manufactures seem to be in 
their hands, and they are to the natives of the interior what the Banians 
and other Indians are at the sea-port towns. , 
The Arabs assert that the Zatt speak among themselves in a dialect ” 
intelligible to strangers, and they call this ‘ Rattini’ or ‘ Farsi’; but it 
hy belief that the original tongue of the Zatt has become almost entirely 
obliterated through long and intimate intercourse with the Arabs, and that 
what they speak among themselves is a jargon or gibberish of their own- 
articular manufacture, composed of a corrupted Arabic mixed with the 


_ few Jat words they have retained. To effect this they have invented a 

























‘ey =< simple and ingenious system by which they are able to transmute any word 
: required into their own jargon without the slightest hesitation. The plan 
r is to prefix the letter m and to suffix an additional syllable eek, while 
7 lengthening the first or second syllable of the word itself. Thus Bard 
-__ (eoldd) becomes Mbardeek ; Kamar (moon), Mksimareek ; Ghol (U># snake), 
- Mgholeek. I subjoin a few words that appear to be of their own vocabu- 
lary, a8 specimens :—Father—Bweieekee ; Mother—Mahiktee ; Brother— 








7. 









Daugeh ; : Head—Kerra ; Bodye-Kes ig Was ole ; ear: 
mah ; Knife—Jerraha ; Water—Tsammec ; Donkey—Gyadoor ; Go—Batis ; 
Child—Towitneek. 

The Arabs do not of course trouble themselves with speculations as to 
the origin of this people, but have a traditionary belief that they nator aie 
ted to Arabia from Persia at some remote period. I may remark, 
conclusion, that resemblance between the Zatt and the Gipsies of Perce 
in character, appearance, habits, and profession (I have no means of com- 
ofthe the languages) is so striking and complete, that the hypothesis 
of their identity of origin must be regarded as, at least, highly probable. 


A Route from el-Berajmi to el-fasa. 





Names of places. 
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The Mo‘aliagah of Lebid, with the life of the poet as given in the Kitdb-el- 
Aghini.—By C. J. Lyan, C. 8. 


Nore. Itis proposed to publish a translation of the seven Mo'allagdt, or “ Suspen- 
ded poems” of the Arabs, together with a rendering into English of the netices of their 
authors contained in the famous Hitdb-el-Aghdni, or “ Book of the Songs of the Arabs,” 
by Abu-l-Faraj el-Isfahini. Tho following version of the fourth Mo‘allagah, that of 
Lebid, with its accompanying notice, is here printed as a specimen of the work. 

The book will consist of four parts: I. An Introduction, givinga sketch of the 
hist4ry of Arabia during the century before the Hijrah to which the pooma belong, a 
brief account of early Arabian poetry generally, some information regarding the mode 
in which the poems have been handed down and.the early réwis or traditionists to 
whom their preservation and illustration are dye, torether with an examination of the 
historical data afforded by the Aitds-el-Aghdni regarding the lives of their authors, 
If. Translations from the Kamil-et-tawdrikhs of Tbn-cl-Athir and the Aitds-el-Aghani, 
giving the history of the Wars of Basiis. and Dihis. ILI. Notices of each of the seven 
poots (except Tarafch, who is not mentioned in the work) translated from the Aitds- 
el-Aghdni. The account of Tarafch will be filled in from extracts from Ibn Quteybeh 
and othera supplied by Reiske's dition of his Mo‘allagah, IV. Following each 
notice, a translation of the poct’s Mo‘al/agah in English prose, line for line with the 
original. Parts II, ITT, and IV will be illustrated where necessary by notes append- 
ed. 

The renderings of the poems will be taken from the text of Arnold (Leipzig 1850), 
those of the Attds-el-Agidni from the Biliq edition (in 20 volumes) of that work, and 
those of passages from the Kamil from Tornberg's edition. 

It is hoped that an accurate translation of the most ancient and authentic poems of 
the Arab race—poems which have for ages been regarded with the highest admiration as 

: models of style and composition, and which undoubtedly present a fresh and faithful 

e portraiture of the people among whom they appeared—illustrated by the oldest 

and most trustworthy traditions regarding the circumstances under which they were 

% composed and the valiant stock to which their authors belonged, will not be found 
unacceptable. 

‘The system of transliteration applied to Arabic words when they occur in Persian 
and Hindustani which has been adopted by the Asintic Society, though well suited for 
the purposes of those Janguages, is not appropriate when the object is to represent in 
English Arabic words as uttered by Arabs. In the following pages, therefore, a sys- 
tem has been followed which is believed to agree closely with the best standard of pro- 

. funciation current in Arabia; it is mainly that adopted by Mr, BE. W. Lane in his 

ie great Arabic-English Lexicon, the only differences being that among the consonants 

____ & is represented by. the old-English D (with which it exactly agrees), & by ) (tomark 

- i clearly its relation to , 3 P), (5 by Q, hemzch by’, and ¢ by“, and im rendering the 
po aes, 


‘ae circumflex instead of the acute accent. has been used to indicate length, and 
nd @ substituted for ce and oo. In the use of the imdleh of tho Fethah (giving the 
” <a | eee epee ohn sehente yl angane 
ow mlm y Be ra caniryt ar Deeeshon Me Lane in his paper at pp. 171— 
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Lebid. 
(Kitib-el-Aghini XIV. pp. 98—102.) 


Lebid was the son of Rabi‘ah son of Malik son of Ja‘far son of Kilab 
son of Rabi‘ah son of ‘Amir son of Sa‘sa‘ah son of Mo‘iwiyeh son of Bekr 
son of Hawizin son of Mans(ir son of ‘Ikrimeh son of Khasafeh son of Qeys 
son of ‘Eylin son of Mudar. His father was called Zabi‘at-el-mo‘tarrin 
(a Spring to those who came to ask for his bounty’’) on account of his 
liberality and generosity : he was slain by the Beni Lebid in the war which 
befell between them and their tribe and his peoples “His uncle was Aba 

* Nizar ‘Amir ibn Malik Mu/dé‘ib-clAsinneh (“the player with lances’), a 
name which he gained from the verse of Aus son of Hojr— 
**Amir played gaily with the points of the spears, 

And the fortune of the whole host betook itself thereto.*” 

The mother of Lebid was Tamireh daughter of Zinbi‘ of ‘Abs, one of 
the daughters of Jedimeh the son of Rawihah.2 Lebid was one of the 
poets who are counted as belonging to the Ignorance, and also a mufkhad- 
rim, or one who attained to the days of el-Islim ; and he was one of the 
noblest of poets who composed faultless verses, of good knights, of reciters 
of the Qur'an, and of those who attained to long life: it is said that he lived 
@ hundred and forty-five years. 

Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz el-Jauhari states in his traditions respecting 
Lebid’s life, on the authority of ‘Omar ibn Shebbeh, who heard it from 
‘Abd-allih ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, and it is also asserted by el-Hasan 
ibn ‘Ali, who was told by Ibn Mahraweyh, who heard it from ‘Abd-allah ibn 
Abi Sa‘d, who heard it from ‘Ali ibn es-Sabbah, who heard it from Ibn el- 
Kelbi, and also from ‘Ali ibn el-Musawwar, who had it from el-Asma‘?, and 
also from el-Meda’ini and other men whom he mentions, among whom are 
Abu-l-Yaqdin, Ibn Da’b, Ibn J a‘diyeh, and el-Waqqfsi,—that Lebid son 

- of Rabi‘ah came to the Prophet of God (may God bless him and grant him 
phe, peace!) with a deputation from the Bend Kilib after the death of his bro- 
‘ther Arbed and ‘Amir ibn et-Tufeyl: that he then professed el-Islim, and, 
separating himself from his tribe, became a companion of the Prophet,’ 
and was a sincere believer ; that he afterwards settled in el-Kifeh in the 
ae of ‘Omar ibn el-Khattib (may God be satisfied of him !), and abode _ 
















there until his death towards the end of the Khalifeh-ship of Mo‘iwiyeh. 
___HHis life reached to a hundred and forty-five years, of which he lived ninety 
~~ in the Ignorance and the rest under el-Islim. 
mar ibn Shebbeh says in his traditions, and I was also told by ‘Abd- 
allah ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, that Lebid said, when hereached the =~ 


sa 


i age of seventy and seven— ‘ | ; 
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“ My soul stood and plained to me with bitter weeping— 
‘TI have borne thee now seven years over the three-score and ten’. 
“T gsaid—‘ and if thou wilt add but three thou wilt reach the goal of 
thy hope, 
for in but three years more thé fourscore will be filled.’ ” 
And when he reached the age of ninety, he said— 
“ Now that I have overpassed my space by twenty* years 
I stand with shoulders bared to meet the stroke of Fate.” 
And when he lived to a hundred and ten, he said— 
“Is there no life left for a man after that he has lived 
il hundred years; and after that yet ten years more ?” 
And when he lived still longer, he said— 
“ Verily I am a-weary of life and its length 
and of hearing men ask—‘ how goes Lebid ?’ 
Men are overborne, but he stands still uneonquered, 
by Time, the long, the everlasting dreary length! 
I see the day come upon me and the night, 
and each of them after its passing returns again : 
Each day as it comes is like the day I met before— 
it wanes not—I grow feeble—it but grows in strength,”’ 
Mohammed ibn el-Hasan ibn Dureyd informed me that he had been 
told by Abhi Hamid es-Sijistani, who said that he had heard it from el- 
Asma‘i, that ‘Amir ibn Malik Mula‘ib-el-Asinneh, whose by-name was Abu-l 
Bera’, repaired with a company of the Bent Ja‘far, among whom were Lebid 
son of Rabi‘ah, Malik son of Ja‘far, and ‘Amir son of Mahk Lebid’s unele,* 
tethe Court ofen-No‘min. And they found with the King er-Rabi‘ibn Ziyad 
of ‘Abs, whose mother was Fitimeh daughter of cl-Khurshub. Hr-Rabi* 
was one of en-No‘min’s boon companions, as was also a certain merchant of 
Syria whose name was Zarajiin® son of Naufil; the King had dealings with 
him in his trade, and, as he was a man of polished manners and abundance 
of jest and anecdote, delighted to make him merry. Accordingly, whenever 
_No‘min desired to have a drinking party in private, he would send for 
3 Syrian, and en-Nitdsi, a physician who was in his service, and er-Rabi' 
son of ZiyAd, and they formed his company. And when the Ja‘faris reach- _ 
ed el-Hireh, they came before en-No‘man to present their petitions ; and 
as often as they went forth from his presence, er-Rabi‘ who remained alone 
with him used to abuse them to him and mention all their bad qualities: 
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for the Beni Ja‘far were enemies of the tribe of ‘Abs.’ And he did not 


cease backbiting them to en-No‘man until he made him ill-disposed towards 


+: them. And one day when the Ja‘faris came before him, the King treated 


n with harshness, although he had formerly received them with honour 
1 seated them near himself ; and they left his presence in wrath. Now 
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Lebid had been left behind to guard their goods and to take out their camels 
every morning to graze; and he came to them one night when they were 
falking of what er-Rabi‘ had done, and asked them what was the matter ; 
but they refused to tell him. ‘Then he said “ By God! I will not guard 
aught of your goods or take out a camel of yours to-pasture, except ye tell 
me the whole matter.” (And it must here be told that the mother of Lebid 
was an orphan who had been brought up under the, protection of er-Rabi'‘). 
They said “'Thy mother's brother has slandered us to the King and turned 
away his face from us.” Then said Lebid—“ Can ye arrange so that he 


and I shall be brought face to face? I will im: from further 







mischief by a speech that shall bite and sting Mita": 4 ‘min shall never 
have any regard for him again.” ‘ Hast thou anythifg to say to him ?”’ 
they asked. “ Yes,” said Lebid. “Come, we will try thee,” said they, 
“ Satirize this herb.” Now there was in front of them a plant with slender 
shoots and few leaves, growing close to the ground, of the kind called ef- 
feribeh.” So Lebid began’® :—* This ferideh, which is neither fit for making 
a good fire, nor for nourishing a house, nor does it delight its neighbour— 
its sticks are mean, its leaves withered, its advantage little—the most evil 
of herbs for pasture, the poorest of them in leafage, the hardest of them 
to pull up—its country is far away, he that eats of it is a-hungered, he that 
lives thereon is a contented soul! Set me face to face with the brother of 
‘Abs—lI will drive him away from you in disgrace—lI will leave him over- 
whelmed with confusion.” They said “ We will wait till the morning 
before giving thee our decision.” And ‘Amir said to them—‘ Watch this 
boy of yours” (meaning Lebid): “if ye see him sleeping, he is not fit to 
undertake the contest with er-Rabi‘: he speaks only what comes to his 
tongue ; but if ye find that he watches the whole night, then he is the man 
to do the deed.””. And they watched him, and found him mounted on one of 


the camel-saddles, with his teeth clenched on the pummel of it; and so he 


remained till dawn. And they said “Thou art the man for the enterprize 1" 
Then they took him and shaved his head, leaving only his top-knot,™ and 
clad him in a Aul/eh?? And he went forth with them, and they took him 
before en-No‘min. And they found him eating his morning meal in the 


 eompany of er-Rabi‘ ibn Ziyad: the two were eating together, and no third 


person was with them. And the palace and court were filled with deputa- 


tions from different tribes. And when en-No‘man had done his meal, he 
ra “gave permission to the Ja‘faris to enter: and they went in; and when their 


affair came on for hearing, they set forth the requests for which they had 


k ‘come. And er-Rabi‘ interrupted their speech. Then Lebid said— 


‘« Shall my head be driven hither and thither every day ? 


We are the children of the Mother of the Four, 
Our swords are keen, our platters ever full ; 


Many the battle that is better than quietness ! ‘ 
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-En-No‘man withdrew his hand from the food that was before him, 


said, ‘‘ By God! boy—thou hast disgusted me with my meat: I id 
for it the sch l to-day!’ ‘Then er-Rabi‘ started forward, 


and said, “ He lies, T | the son of an unchaste woman! verily I did 











od ! 
with his mother thus and thus !"’ And Lebid said to him—*“*Sneh an one 
as thou did as thou sayest with a nurseling of his house, his own near kins- 
woman ! Nay, my mother was of those women who do not the things thou "Y 
sayest.’ And en-No‘miin satisfied the requests of the J a‘faris at once and a 
s *, 





| ‘dismissed them. And er-Rabi‘ son of Ziyad immediately went to his house. tha 

-  *: ‘And en-No‘min sent to him double of what it was his custom to give him, a 

__ and bade him depart to his people. Ander-Rabi‘ wrote” to him saying— a 
*  T know that what Lebid said has made a deep impression on thy heart; 


and I will not cease entreating thee until thou send one to strip me wid 
proclaim to those about thee that Tam not as he said." But, the king 
__ replied to him—‘“ Nay, thou canst do nothing now to shield thyself from 

what was said of Lebid, nor canst thou recall again that with which men’s 


tongues are busy. Go and join thyself to thy people.” And er-Rabi* de- J 
Rat to his people, and sent from among them the following verses to 

en-No'min— ! 
| “Tf I have driven away my camels, verily I have a spacious place of plenty 
si = -—there is no place of plenty like it in breadth and length 


" Ap ve where, if all Lakhm were to come down thereon, 

’ ey would not match with their wealth one feather of Semwil. 

The she-camels with their young ones graze on the juicy herbage there, 

a though it be not like your pastures of salt and honey. | 

igiay thou in thy land alone, and recline now that I am i Soa 7. 

now with en-Nitast and now with Naufil’s son.” ey at 
“And en-No‘min answered him in theseswords— 

* “ Hasten with thy camel-saddle whithersoever thou wilt, so that it be away 
af from me, 
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jo * ° 
re by the swift riding-camels through the rugged plains of Semwil ? ‘1, 
ng The thing has been said, be it true or be it a lie, 
and what shall excuse thee from a thing that has once been said ? 
Betake thyself where thou findest the land so broad and wide, 
and feast thine eyes thereon in all its breadth and length!’ ” 
And it is said that Lebid also satirized er-Rabi‘ in the following verses, 
which some however allege to be spurious—*’ 
“O Rabi*—let not any one bring thee before me 
* And ask me of thy faults and thy true nature 
Or enquire what man thou art and what thou wast ! 
For thou, when the battle-press girds thee ‘our , art like 
Naught but a thing which hindrances cons rain ; 
Verily thou sippest naught but a sip and tastest it ; 
If he that withstands thy flight but feel thee, surely 
| He will find thee even lighter than himself ; 





pe Verily thou art an old traitor, a hypocrite, 

F a A manifest villain that returns to his villainy again and again.” 
“| Lebid used to compose poems, but forbade them to be published until 

he composed his Mo‘allagah ; and what had been done by er-Rabi* son of 

u- Ziyid and Hamzeh son of Damarah and the other chiefs who formed their 

a company having been mentioned, Lebid said to his people “ Publish now 


| : e my poems.” 


= | I quote from the book handed down by Abu-l-Hakem: he says—‘ I 
+ «~was told’ by el-‘AlA son of ‘Abdallah el-Muwaqqa’ that Lebid was once 
if | present among a company of persons who were telling tales by night inthe * 
a house of el-Welid son of ‘Oqbeh,"* who was governor of el-Kiifeh. And 


©: el-Welid asked Lebid of what passed between him and er-Rabi' son of ; 
a Ziyid before gn-No‘man. Lebid replied, ‘ That befell in the days of the 
Ignorance : but now God has brought to us el-Islam,’ And el-Welid said, 
1 adjure thee that thou tell me.’ And when an Amir used this form of 
;: asking, it was considered necessary to obey him; so Lebid began to tell 
a the tale. And a certain man of Ghani’? who bore a grudge against him 
 said—! We were not informed of this.’ ‘ Doubtless, son of my brother,’ 
. es "said Lebid, ‘thy father could not come by the knowledge of things like this; 
, he was not of those who were admitted to witness them, that he should tell 


9 


+2 ae ; ‘ seo of them.’ ” = .. 
) ~My uncle told me that he bad been informed by el-Kirini, who heard 
froma el-Omari, who was told by el-Heythem, who learned it from el- 
‘tAvyash, who was told by Mohammed ibn el-Munteshar, that Lebid was 

‘aver heard to boast of his former state after he became a Muslim except | 

one day, when he happened to be in a courtyard belonging to Ghani, He 
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s lying on his back, having wrapped himself in his mantle, when there 
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approached him a young manu of Ghani who said—“ May God bring evil 
upon Tufeyl for that he said”— 
‘May God requite Ja‘far for what they did to us when our sandals 

made us of those who tread the earth and slipped so that we fell! 
They refused to be weary of us: and verily if our mother 

had met from us that which they met, she would have been a-weary ! 
The lord of abundant wealth and every afflicted one— 

in the chambers of their house they were warmed and sheltered : 
They said “ Hasten in hither, until ye can see your ways 

when the darkness is folded away by the dawning of the day.""”’ 
Would that I “what good he met at the hands of the Bend Ja‘far, 
that he should say this of them’! And Lebid drew aside the mantle from 
his face and said—* Son of my brother! the men that thou knowest belong 
to a time when a Police has been established, when men call on one another 
for help and receive it: when a House of public provision has been set up 
whence the servant goes forth with a wallet to feed the hungry, and a Pub- 
lic Treasury from which every Muslim receives his stipend ; but if thou 
hadst known Tufeyl on the duy when he said this, thou wouldst not have 
reviled him.’’ Then he lay down again on his back, saying, “ I ask pardon 
from God!” and he continued to repeat these words until he arose from 
rest. | 
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Ismi‘il ibn Yinus informed me that he had been told by ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh, who heard it from Mohammed ibn Hakim, who had it from Kha- 

lid ibn Sa‘id, that Lebid one day in el-Kiifeh passed by a place where a 

* company of the Beni Nahl were sitting : and he was supporting himself by 

a hooked staff. And they sent a messenger to ask him who was the best 

poet of the Arabs. He replied —“ The Wandering King, the Man of the 
Ulcers." And the messenger returned and told them, and said “ This ts 

Imra’ el-Qeys.”” Then he returned again and asked him “ Who next ?” 

He answered “The Boy of the Beni Bekr that was slain.” And he came 

back and told them, and said “This is Tarafeh.” Then he returned a second 

time and asked “ Who next? Lebid answered—* Next after these is the 

Man of the Hooked Staff,’ meaning himself. This story is differently 

told by Ahmed ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ammir, who says that ib was related to 
him by Ya‘qtib eth-Thaqafi, Ibn ‘Ayyash, and Mis‘ar ibn Kidam, all of whom 
‘ie beard it from ‘Abd-el-Melik ibn ‘Omar, who affirmed that he had been told 












___ noble reciters of the Qur’an—e/-gurr@ el.ashydf.’ (El-Heythem seys that 
he asked Ibn ‘Ayyish who were “ the noble reciters of the Qur'an,” and 


+ that he replied that they were Suleyman son of Sarad el-Khuza‘i, el- 
ia en he See 2 BE ‘ ane 
_ Musayyab son of Nejbeh el-Fezdri, Khalid son of ‘Orfutah ez-Zubri, Mes- 
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‘it by the very person who was sent to Lebid by the men who were called * The 


|-Ajda‘ el-Hamdini, and Hani’ son of ‘Orweh el-Muradi-) 
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©. J. Lyall—The Mo‘aiiagah of Lebid, with the ~ 
*  Lebid was then in the mosque, having in his hand a hooked stick; “and I 
said to him’’ (says the messenger) “‘O Abd ‘Aqil! thy brothers send thee 
greeting and ask thee to tell them who is the best poet of the Arahs.” He 
answered—‘ The Wandering King, the Man of the Ulcers.’ And they sent 
me back to him to ask who was the Man of the Ulcers: he replied ‘Imra’ el- 
Qeys.’ ‘Then they sent me again to him to ask ‘ Who next 2? He answered 
‘The Boy of Eighteen™ Years.’ They bade me ask him whom he meant : 
he replied ‘ Tarafeh.’ Then they sent me a third time to ask—‘And who 
then ?’ he said—‘ The Man of the Hooked Staff, where he says— 
“ Verily fear of our Lord is the best of spoils : 
—it is by God's leave that I go late or soon ; 
I give praise to God—He has no like: 
in His hand is all good: what He wills He does. 
Whom He leads in the paths of good is guided aright 
: with a quiet heart ; whom He wills He leads astray.” 

- meaning himself: then he said ‘ I ask pardon of God!” 

" Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz [el-Jauhari] informed me that ‘Omar ibm 
Shebbeh had told him that he had heard from Abd ‘Obeydeh that Lebid 
composed only one verse after he became a M uslim, namely :— 

“ Praise be to God that my end came not to me 
until I clad myself in the robe of el-Islam.” 

The same Ahmed states that he was told by his uncle, who heard it 
| from Mohammed ibn ‘Abbad ibn Habib el-Muhellebi, who was told by 
Nasr ibn Da’b, who had it from Datid son of Aba Hind, who learned it 

2 from esh-Sha‘bi, that ‘Omar ibn el-Khattab wrote to el-Mughireh son of 

* Sho‘beh who was governor of el-Kiifeh, bidding him cause the poets of 
his government to recite before him the poems they had composed under 
ye el-Islam. Ande sent for el-Aghleb the 2djiz, el-‘Tjli, and said to him 

3- “ Recite to me thy verses.’’ And he answered — 

- « Tost thou wish for an epigram or an ode ? 

‘s Verily thy request is easy to satisfy at once !”’ 

‘Then he sent for Lebid and bade him recite. And Lebid said—“ Dost 

thou desire aught of what has been wrapped in forgetfulness ?’’—meaning 

‘his verses of the days of the Ignorance. _“ No,’? said el-Mughireh, “ recite 

to me that which thou hast composed under el-Islim.” And Lebid left 

= : him, and went and wrote out on a sheet of paper the Chapter of the Cow,” 

PR 7 ‘and returning with it said—* God has given me this in exchange for poesy 

), gince I became a Muslim.” And el-Mughireh wrote all this to ‘Omar ; and 

the Khalifeh diminished the stipend of el-Aghleb by five hundred pieces of 

silver, and added them to that of Lebid, which thus amounted to two thou- 
s <4 five hundred dirhems. And cl-Aghleb wrote to the Prinee of the 
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vers, saying—‘ Dost thou diminish my allowance because I obeyed 
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1877.) sdf of the poet a8 givex*s the Kitdb-el-Agh 
thee?’ And ‘Omar returned to him the five hundred dirhems, but 
the stipend of Lebid at two thousand five hundred. Abi Zeyd relates 
that Mo‘iwiyeh when he became Khalifel desired to retrench the odd five 
hundred from the allowance: for he said—‘* The two posts’’ (meaning the 
two thousands) “are well enough: but what need is there for the cross- 
piece ?” (meaning the five hundred). And Lebid replied to him—* Il am bat 
an owl of to-day or to-morrow : return to me the name of it; for perchance 
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I shall never touch the thing itself, and thou wilt save both the cross-piece @ 


and the two posts.” And Mo‘iwiyeh’s heart was touched, and he left him 
his stipend undiminished ; but Lebid died before he could receive it. 

‘Omar ibn Shebbeh relates in the traditions which he gathered from 
‘Abdullah ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, and I have been told by Ibrahim ibn 
Ayyiib, who had it from ‘Abdallah ibn Muslim, that Lebid was one of the 
most generous of the Arabs; he had stvorn in the days of the Ignorance 
that the East wind should never blow without his giving a feast to the poor. 
And he had two great bowls which he used to fill with meat morning and 
‘evening at the place of prayer of his people, and feed men out of them. 
And one day the East wind blew when el-Welid son of ‘Oqbeh® was 
governor of el-Kifeh. And el-Welid mounted the pulpit and pronounced 
the Kiutheh before the people; then he said—“ Your brother Lebid son of 
Rabi‘ah made a vow in the days of the Ignorance that whenever the East 
wind blew he would feed those in need. Now this is one of the days of its 
blowing: help him therefore. As for me, I will set you the example.” 
Then he came down from the pulpit, and sent to Lebid a hundred young 
she-camels, and wrote to him these verses—* 

* T see the butcher sharpening his two knives 
when the breezes of Abii ‘Aqil are blowing : 
High-nosed is he, high-headed, a man of ‘Amir— 
long are his arms even as.a polished blade. 
The son of the Ja‘fari fulfilled his oaths, 
in spite of infirmities and slender store, 
By slaughtering large-humped camels when there swept by 
the skirts of the East wind blowing at eventide.” 
When Lebid received these verses, he said to his daughter—“* Answer 
him : for by my life! I have lived a long time, and am too weary to reply to 
a poet.”’ So his daughter composed these lines—*’ 
“ When there blow the breezes of Abi ‘Aqil 
at their blowing we call for help to el-Welid ; ~ 
High-nosed is he, keen-hearted, of ‘Abd-Shems’s line : 
he has holpen in his generosity Lebid 





_ of the sons of Ham were riding on their backs. 





By the gift of camels like hills, as though a company | 
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“C.F. Lyall —The Mo‘aliiagch of Lebid, with the (Nol, 
© Abd Wahb, may God requite thee with good ! 
we have slaughtered them ; now give us to eat the therid! 
Renew thy gifts! verily the generous man gives again and again, 
and my assurance is that thou wilt certainly give again.” 
And Lebid said to her—*'Thou wouldst have done very well indeed if 
thou hadst only not asked him to give thee more to eat." She said—* Nay, 
- but kings never count it a shame that men should ask of them.” He an- 
eh! swered—* Verily, O my little daughter, in this thou art most of all a poet Nig 
: — Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz informed me that he had been told by ‘Omar 
i 








ibn Shebbeh, who heard it from Mohammed ibn ‘Imriin ed-Dabbi, who was 
told by el-Qisim ibn Ya‘la, who had it from el-Mufaddal ed-Dabbi, that 
el-Farezdaqg™ one day chanced to pass by the mosque of the Bent Uqeysir, 
where there was a man who was reciting some verses of Lebid’s among which 
wis the following— : 

“The torrents have scored afresh the traces of the tents, as though 


. they were lines of writing in a book which the pens make new 2 

again?’ 

. And ¢l-Farezdaq prostrated himself. And they asked him—* What is 
this, O Abt Firds ?” he answered, “ Ye know the prostration which is the 

| due of the Qur'an, and I know the prostration which is the due of song.” | 

F Ismi‘il ibn Yiinus the Shi‘i states that he heard from ‘Omar ibn Sheb- . 

vs beh, who had it from Ibn-el-Bawwab, that the Khalifeh el-Mo‘tagim™ one 

fi day was sitting at a wine-party, when one of the singers sang— 

et “ The sons of el-‘Abbis know not how to say no: 

hea | Yes rises lightly to their tongues ; 


Their mildness adds lustre to their noble strain— 
thus is mildness the ornament of generosity.” 
 EbLMo‘tasim said—“*I do not know these verses—whose are they ?"' 
They said “ Lebid's.” * Why,” said the Khalifeh, “ what had Lebid to do 
with the sons of el-‘Abbis?”) The singer replied—* What Lebid said was— 
See The sons of er-Rayyin know not how to say no.’ 
ae ‘It is T that put el-‘Abbas in place of er-Rayyan.”’ And el-Mo‘tasim praised 



















‘of Lebid, said—* Who among you can recite his poem beginning— =~ 
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but they wane not, the stars that rise on high, 
and the hills endure, and the mighty towers, though we be gone. 
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And el-Mo'tagim burst into a flood of tears, and fnvoked God's ven” fi ee 
upon eh Miamin—* For such a brother,” said, he, “ was he to me.” Then | 
he went on, reciting the rest of the poem himself— 

it Nay, wail not, if the Days have sundered him from me— 

One day the stroke of Time shall fall upon gll of us! 

The race of men is nought else than a tent-place and its folk— 
the day that they leave it void, it returns to its loneliness, 
They pass forth from it in bands, and it remains after them 
even as an empty palm with the fingers folded thereon. 
And what is man but a kindled brand whereof the glow 
sinks into ashes when once its blaze has spent itself 
And what is man but bidden thoughts of good intent 
And what is wealth but a loan, a trust to be given back ? 
Lies there not before me, even though death should be slow to come, 
the comradeship of the staff over which my fingers close 
*. I tell tales of the ages that have long passed away ; 
I totter along—when I rise, my body is bent in twain ; 
I am become like a sword that has worn out its sheath— _ 
far away are the days of its forger, but still its pot is keen. 
*O go not away from us!’ Nay—but death is our trysting-place 
—ready is it to come—nay, it is even here! 
O thou that chidest, what assures thee but thine own dream 
—when men have gone their way, who is he that will bring them 
back F 
Dost thou tremble before what Time has brought on the brave ? 
Where is the generous man on whom Fate's stroke falls not ? 
By thy life! there knows not any waiter on the pebble’s cast, 
nor any watcher of the flight of birds, what God is doing!’ 
He that tells the tale says “ We marvelled, by God! at the beauty of the 
words, the correctness of his recitation, and the excellence of his choice of a 
piece to recite.”’ 

El-Hoseyn ibn ‘Ali informed me that he had been told by Mohammed 
ibn el-Qasim ibn Mahraweyh and Mohammed ibn Jerir et-Tabari, who said 
that he had learned it from Mohammed ibn Hamid er-Razi, who was told 
by Selameh ibn el-Fadl, who heard it from Ibn Ishaq, that ‘Othmiin ibn 

| Mad‘iin" was dwelling under a covenant of protection with el-Welid ibn el- 
 Mughireh ; and one day, reflecting with himself, he said “ By God! it is 

not becoming that a Muslim should dwell safely under the protection ofa, 
 Kéafir, when the Prophet of God (may God bless him and grant him peace ' ') 
Ely h ~ of them." And he came to el-Welid and said to him—* I desire 
ache Se from thy ‘covenant of protection with me,” El-Welid 
‘thou hast conceived some doubt of me." “ No,” said ‘Oth- 
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©. J. Lyall—The Mo‘alitigah of Lebid, withthe — [No. 1, 
‘but I wish thee to do as Task.” Aud el-Welid said—* Come with e 
at I may be quit of theegn the place where I took thee upon myself.” 
che went with him to the Holy Temple” ; and when he found himself 
Fface to face with a company of the Qureysh, he said to them—* This 
h Mad‘in—I took him under my protection, and now he asks me to 
raw my shelter from him: is it as I say, O ‘Othmin?” “ Yes,” said 
hen said el-Welid, “I call you to witness that I am quit of him.” 

Feller of the tale woes on to say that there were sitting there a com- 
fof the Qureysh to whom Lebid son of Rabi‘ah was reciting his verses ; 
~ Pthmin went and sat down with the people. And Lebid said— 

“ Yea, everything is vain except only God alone 1!" 

Othmiin said to him—* Thou speakest truth.” And Lebid continued— 
“ And every pleasant thing must one day vanish away.” “ 

Othmiin said—“ Thou liest !* And the people knew not what he meant ; 
pne of them signed to Lebid to repeat the verse again, and he did so; 
Othmin again said that he spoke truth in the first half-verse, and led 
e second : for the delights of Paradise shall never vanish away. And” 
. cried—“ O ye people of the Qureysh! there, used to be no such man 

Whis in your assemblies!” And Ubayy son of Khalaf (others say, his 
rose and smote ‘Othman on the face ; and some one said to ‘Othmin— 
t yesternight thou wast safe from-treatment like this.’ He re- : 
—‘* How needful is it for this sound eye of mine that there should 
ll it what befell the other for the sake of God !” ‘ 
Mohammed ibn Khalaf ibn el-Marzubin told me that he had heard ‘ 
» Ahmed ibn el-Heythem, who was told by el-Omari, who learned 16 
2 el-Heythem ibn ‘Adi, who had it from ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ayydsh, that 
» Khalifeh] ‘Abd-el-Melik wrote to el-Hajjij bidding him send to him 
Sha‘bi :“ and he sent him. And the Khalifeh attached him to his sons, 

‘bade him educate and instruct them. Ibn ‘Ayyish continues—* He 
2d me one day to visit him during the illness of which he died: and he 
ked with a morsel of food while I was with him. And he rested himself 
a long time: then he said— I have become as the poet says— 
“J am as though, now that I have over-passed seventy years,” 

I had stripped my shoulders bare to meet the stroke of Fate.” 
t he lived till he reached a hundred and ten, when he said— 















































| * Ts there no life left for a man after that he has lived ar 

| a hundred years, and after that yet ten years more ?” : a4 2 

Il he lived on till he reached a hundred and twenty, when he said— ard 
Verily I am aweary of life and its length | <b 
—s and of hearing men ask ‘ How goes Lebid ? il 
Men are overborne, but he stands still unconquered Vad 
% ot by Time, the new, the everlasting dreary length ; Ss 
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I see the day come upon me and the night, 
and each of them after-its pasaliig returns again.”’’ 
And he was glad and congratulated himself, and said ‘I do not think 
there is any fear for me: already I feel much relieved.’ And he bade them 
give me four thousand dirhems; and I received them and was going out, 
but had not reached the door when I heard the ery of the wailing woman 
who proclaimed that he was dead.” 

El-Hasan ibn ‘Ali informed me that he had been told by Mohammed 
ibn el-Qasim ibn Mahraweyh, who heard it from Hartin ibn Muslim, who 
was told by el-‘Omari, who learned it from el-Heythem ibn ‘Adi, who had 
it from Hammad er-Rawiyeh, that en-Nabighah ed-Dubyani” looked upon 
Lebid son of Rabi‘ah when he was a boy with his uncles at the gate of the 
palace of en-No‘min son of el-Mundiy, and asked who he was; and 
his genealogy was repeated to him. Then en-Nabighah said to him—* Boy, 
thine eyes are assuredly the eyes of a poet! Dost thou ever compose 
yerf®s?” “Yes, O my uncle,’ answered Lebid. “ Recite then to me 
something of thy composition,” said en-Nabighah. And he recited to him 
his poem beginning— 

“ Abode she not in Spring in this desolate camping-ground ?” 
And en-Nabighah said—“ Boy, thou art the best poet of the Beni ‘Amir ! 
More, O my son!"’ Then Lebid recited— 

* There are traces of _Khauleh in er-Rasis, but of long ago.” 
And en-Nabighah smote his sides with his hands and eried—* Go! thou 
art the best poet of all Qeys!" (others say he said “of all Hawazin”). 
This story was however told me differently by my uncle, who heard it from 
el‘Omari, who had it from Lagqit, who heard it from his father and from 
Hammad er-Rawiyeb, who learned it from ‘Abdall4h ibn Qatadeh el-Mo- 
haribi, who said that he was himself standing with en-Nabighah at the 
gate of en-No‘man son of el-Mundir. “ En-Niabighah said to me’’ (says 
‘Abdallah) “* Hast thou seen Lebid son of Rabi‘ah among those here pre- 
sent?’ ‘ Yes’, said I, ‘ Who is the best poet of them?’ said he. * The 
young man whom thou hast seen do thus and thus,’ said I, describing him. 
Then he said—* Sit by me until he comes forth to us’ ; so we sat down, and 
when Lebid came out to us, en-Nabighah called to him—* Come hither, son 
of my brother!’ and he came up: and en-Nabighah bade him recite some of 
his verses, and he recited— 

‘ Hast thou not drawn nigh to the desolate camping-ground 

of Selma in el-Medi'ib and el-Qafal ?’ | 


‘And en-Nabighah said to him— Thou art the best poet of the Bent 


ir! More!’ and he went on— 





Re Sapir dat  * Phere are traces of Khauleh in er-Resis, but of long ago, 
in Ma‘figil, and cl-An‘amiin, and Shim.’ 
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And en-Nibighah eried—‘ Thou art the best poet of Hawaizin! More 
stiJl!’ and he continued— © 
*Effaced are her resting dase. where she stayed but a while and 
where she dwelt long, 
in Mina; desolate are her camps in Ghaul and er-Rijam.’ 
And en-Nabighah said—‘ Go thy ways! thou art the best poet of the 
Arabs !*”’ | 
Ahmed ibn ‘Abd-el-‘Aziz told me that he had heard from ‘Omar ibn 
Shebbeh, who was told by ‘Abdallah ibn Mohammed ibn Hakim, who learn- 
ed it from KhAlid ibn Sa‘id, that Lebid, when his end was approaching, said 
to his brother's son (for he had himself no male issue"?)—" O my son ! verily 
thy father is not dead, he has but passed away. When thy father is taken, 
place his body with its face tathe Qibleh, and wrap it in its raiment; 
and raise no loud wailing over it; but see these two bowls of mine where- 
from I used to feed the poor: fill them with meat and carry them to the 
mosque ; and when the imam has pronounced the seldm,” bring themfor- 
ward for men to eat therefrom ; and when they have eaten, say to them— 
‘Come ye to the funeral of your brother.’ "’ Then he recited his verses— 
“ When thou buriest thy father, lay 
over him wooden planks and clay— 
Broad flags of stone, hard, firm-set, 
that shall stop the chinks of the branches” strewn 
Above him, and keep his cheeks unstained 
by the dust of earth—But they will not keep them!” 
Khalid ibn Sa‘id says that these verses are taken from a long ode; and 
Yiinus has mentioned that Ibn Sureyj set to music certain verses of the 
same poem: but he does not state more particularly the air to which they 
were set. ‘The following are the verses he gives :*°— 
“© my little son, hast thou seen my uncles, 
- the sons of the ‘ Mother of the Sons’ ? 
And my father round whom the wretched ones 
flocked in the bitter winter days : 
_And Abii Shureyk and the alightings 
in the place of straitness where we met them ? 
Never have I seen or heard of 
the like of them in all the world! 
And I have out-lasted them all, and yearn 
clinging to the fellowship I had with them. 
Leave me and what my right hand owns, 
if therewith I have done aught to strengthen men, 
And do with what is thine as it comes into 
thy mind, giving help asked or unasked.” 
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"Khalid ani g that he waa to his bias dics uthed vied Saath ' was upon him— « 


“They wish, my two girls, that ther father should live for ever: 


—Am I aught else than a son of Rabi‘ah or Mudar ? 
And if it should hap one day that your father come to die, 
rend not your cheeks, ye tyvain, shear not your hair for me ! 
But say— He was a man who never wronged an ally, 
who never betrayed a friend, or did aught of treachery’ 
Until the year is done: then the name of peace be on you! 
for he who weeps for a year has discharged what is due from 
him.” 
- And after his death his daughters used to array themséfves and go 
every diy to the meeting-place of the Bend Ja‘far ibn Kilab, and mourn 
there for their father ; but they did not weep or wail, even as he had bidden 
them. And they continued thus for a year, and then went their ways. 


In vol. XV of the Aghini (pp. 137 sqq.) the story of the death of 
Lebid’s uterine brother Arbed (son of Qeys, son of Jez’, son of Khalid, 
son of Ja‘far, son of Kiléb), who was slain by a lightning-stroke, is told at. 
great length. Two different versions of the tale are given, according to 
the first of which (extracted from the history of Mohammed ibn Jerir et- 
Tabari, and resting on the authority of ‘Amr ibn Qatideh ) the cireum- 
stanwes were the following. A deputation of the Beni ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘ah, 
headed by ‘Amir ibn et- Tufeyl, Arbed ibn Qeys, and Hayyan ibn Sulma, 
waited upon the Prophet. ‘Amir had arranged with Arbed that he should 
occtipy the attention of Mohammed by conversation, while Arbed slew him 
when he was off his guard. This project failed, Arbed excusing himself 
for not attacking the Prophet by saying that ‘Amir stood between him and 
= Mohammed, and he could not smite the latter without striking the former. 

On their return ‘Amir fell sick of a carbuncle on his neck, and died in the 


. asked. what had befallen between him and Mohammed: he replied “ He 
--‘« gnvited us to worship a thing which I should like to see before me now : I 
ss would shoot it with this arrow and slay it."’ And a day or two after this 

| i= speech he went out with a eamel which he intended to sell, and was killed 

together with his camel by a lightning-stroke. 
® — he other version is extracted from the book of Yahya ibn Hazim, and 
io 7. vests on the authority of Ibn Da’b. According to it, Lebid’s uncle ‘Amir 
rae AB) : Abii Bera’, being sick of an internal tumour, sent Lebid with a 
eb pe = nt 5 of camels to Mohammed, begging him to pray for his recovery. 
‘The ophet said—“ If I accepted anything from a polytheist, I would 














a0 ept th 1c present of Abi Bera’"’; then he spat upon a lump of clay and — 


b to L ee water and | give it to ‘Amir to 
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tent of a woman of the Benfi Salil. Arbed when he reached his home was 
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drink, when he would be healed of his disease. Lebid on this occasion 
stayed some time with Mohammed and heard the Qur'an, and while there 
copied out on a sheet of paper these words—“ er-Rahmdnu ‘allama-t-Qur’ an" 
(“God the Merciful has taught men the Qur’an’’] and carried them home 
with him. ‘Amir recovered as thg Prophet had said; but Arbed, whom 
Lebid met on the way home and told of Mohammed's noble bearing and 
holiness, and to whom he read the words he had written, impiously replied— 
“Would that I might meet er-Rahmin in this waste—my blood be upon 
me if I smote him not with my sword!” And shortly afterwards, gomg 
out in the night to search for his camels, he was struck dead by lightning 
in the place @here he had spoken these words. Of these two stories the 
first is to be preferred, as most in accordance with the other known facts ot 
Lebid's life, and with the tenor of the marthiyehs or dirges which he uttered 
over Arbed. Several of these have been preserved ; one has already been 
given: the following few lines are to be found in the Hamdseh, and the 
Aghdni tells us (p. 140) that they were quoted by the first Khalifeh Aba 
Bekr and applied by him to the Prophet— 
, “ By my life! verily if the messenger spoke true, 
a grievous stroke has fallen on Ja‘far from the hand of Fate! 
A brother was he that gave me aught that I asked of him 
freely, and pardoned all the wrong that I did to him?” 


Nores to tur Notice or Lesip. 
1 Tho second hemistich of this couplet offers some difficulty. De Sacy reads 
ee 
eon! GS) ba WI e1y 
and renders “tandis que la ligne ontitre de l'escadron avoit été enfoncée ct avoit cédé 
os d leur violence.” But the reading of the Bildq edition of the Aghdni is distinctly 
| goo! ni) Ba ly ots 
and the use of bs in the sense of Was is of doubtful authority; while the rendor- 
ing given above would require the line to begin with 955, The translation adopted 
follows the explanation of the phrase tamed a 1) given by Lane, and understands tho 
hemistich as meaning that the whole fortune of the war hung on the spear-points 
which ‘Amir took to himself: he was the fdris-eljeysh—" the knight of the host,” a 
warrior such as ‘Antarah draws for us in vv. 64 to 71 of his Mo*allaqah. 
 ® + Lebid was thus nearly connected with the king of Hawizin, Zuheyr son of 
. Jedimeh, who was slain by Khalid son of Ja‘far of ‘Amir, Lebid's great uncle on the 
father’s side; he was (through his mother) first cousin once removed of Qeys son of 




















___ Gahovr, the lender of ‘Abs in the war of Dabis. It should be added that the text of 
Pee 2 4a f appears to make Zinbi‘ a woman, whereas the name is that of a man; 


2 we may perhaps understand “ one of the daughters of Jedimch”’ ns applying to Timireh, 
___ gnd “daughters” as meaning female descendants generally. 
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ine.’ ‘This, however, is impossible, for the death of ‘Amir ibn et-Tufeyl occurred 
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, * Twenty. De Sacy line reads tés‘in (ninety) for ‘ashrin iwbnlyy, which latter 


reading existed in his MS. as woll as in the Biliq edition: it does not seem necessary 
to do violence to the text. 

* It will not escape notice that this passage does not agree with the genealogy 
given at the head of the article, inasmuch as it distinguishes between Lebid’s uncle, 
‘Amir son of Malik, and ‘Amir Abu-l-Bera’ or-Abii Nizir, Mul@‘ib-el-Asinnch. This 
story is told over again (with a different fsndd but in almost the game language) at 
p. 22 of Vol. XVI of the Aghdni; this does not appear to have been observed by De 
Sacy. Tho obscure passages in the text before us have in some cases light thrown 
upon them by variants in the second version, 

® Zarajin : the second version gives the name as Sarahiin, 

* This onmity was doubtless due to the slaying of Zuheyr son of Jedimuh by 
Khilid son of Ja‘far. 


® In our text the words are - 40 yore J 52s. In the second version they are 


Weer J 55. I have translated as if ise" sto4d in place of , yea=”, 
a ® In our text the words are & J yd ses. In the other text they are 4! sf; 


, 
tho latter is the more usual spelling of the name: efde Lane «. v. & J. The plant is 
variously described, and according to Lane the name is now applied to what is called 
in Persian isn i.e, thlaspi, Thlaspi, an insignificant weed of the natural order 


? 
Cruciferae, the well-known “shepherd's purse,” suits the passage well. (De Sacy’s MS. 
appears to have read 4&,3J}, which he renders “de l'esptee qu'on nomme thdriyya, 


c'est & dire, humide’’; the word meaning most is, however, > , fem. is without 
Ea - 


teshdid 
so ae speech of Lebid’s, which naturally loses its chief flavour in a translation, 
is in rhyming prose, each rhyme being three times repeated, The speech is given with 
slight variations, but substantially the samo in sense, in the notice of er-Rabi* in 
Vol. AVI. 
a 6“ Top-knot”, Ow'dbetahu ; hero it is in the singular, and therefore means either 
tho top-knot or forelock: in the other version the word is in the dual, and means the 
two curls, one on each side of the head, commonly worn by boys. 
12 Hulich ia the name of « dress consisting of three garments, a shirt, an izdr or 
waist wrapper, and a ridé or wrapper for the whole body, | 
%® «This address is in the Rejes metre: each line rhymes with all the rest, In 
line 3 “The Mother of the Four sons” is the wif of Malik ibn Ja‘far: she had really 
‘five sons, vis., ‘Amir, Tufoyl, Rabi‘ah, ‘Abidech and Mo‘dwiyeh. Ibn Quteybeh thinks 
(Ma‘irif, ed. Wiistenfeld, p, 43) that the poet has put four instead of five merely for the 
sake of the rhyme: it may be, however, because four only were famous among the five, : 
* Umn-el-denin “ Mother of the Sons’’ was an honoured title which was borne by many 
Arab mothers; er-Rabi'’s own mother Fiitimch was known by it: her sons were called 
el-kemeleh, “the perfect.” The last four lines of the piece cannot be decently rendered 
into English, but they will be found in Do Sacy’s French. Lebid charges er-Rabi* with 
- being afflicted by the white leprosy called daray, and puts the charge ina manner cal- 
[acer cause extreme disgust in the King. In the notice of er-Rabi‘ in Vol XVI, 
‘two more lines, making fourteen in all, beside other minor variations. 
, sb Weote.” That or-Rabi‘ knew how to write is proved by the fact that he, 
: vu val frais case tons of Fitimeh daughter ofcl-Kharshub, was called Hamil, “ pore 
de EMsteot meant “a man who was a poot, valinnt, 
. e ~ me 5 
a uty. 
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able to write, a skilful swimmer and a good shot with the bow.’ (Quoted from the 
Kitab el-Aghini by Causs. de Perceval, Journal Asiat, Dec. 1836, p. 533.) 

** These verses present many points of difficulty: they occur again in Vol, XVI, 
pp. 23, 24, and the readings there given differ in some particulars from those given 
here. In line 1, De Sacy reads; for the reading of his MS. and the Biléq edn., 


Kane J) Y, but this will not scan, while the reading of the text: seems to be 
nonsense, I have preferred the reading of Vol. XVI, p. 23, vis., Anse ee of. In line 3 


Takhm is tho family name of the kings of el-Hiroh. “ Come down” /, e. ie water— 
waradet - Vol. XVI, p. 24 reads wwuzinet ‘wore weighed.” In line 4 there seems to be 
a play on the word risk, which means both wealth and feathers. Semeil is hete given 
with sin : in Vol. XVI, it appears as Shemwi? with shin. In both places the Biliq ed. 
reads rishi Semwila ; but De Sacy gives ini Shemwild, and translates “ fils de Samnuel,’’ 
#. ¢. the famous es-Semau’al of cl-Ablag in ‘Teyma, It is true that in the reply of 
en-No‘min, as given in Vol. XTV, line 6 .speaks of thai Semwild : but in Vol, XVI, the 
reading is abrdga Shemlild. I find in the Mardsid a place Semveci/, of which all that isa * 
said is that it is “a piace: abounding i in birds.”’ This — to suit the passage best ; at 


any rate the change of Jt penal es-Semau'al to Shemwil Jaya requires strong sup- 


port before it can be accepted. 

In line 7, De Sacy’s lst should be changed to ,3| ailay)t ; his sonfockenee read- 
ing Sedat) 1 jy! for the ees Prey j= is ith ote by the version of Vol. 
XVI, and has been adopted. In vy. 8 a word occurs which is found in no dictionary, viz., 
dws (Agh. Vol, XIV,) or Uyy~£ (id. Vol. XVI,) or Ib 422 (De Sacy). De Sacy 
renders db pins 3 [be see io¥ “elles ne sont pas, comme chez vous, réduites A 
manger des herbes saumiftres ou wifrewses.”’ But s/t pastures are just those which 
camels like: and it seems possible that Ql. may be connected with Uw. honey, 

16) 6' These verses, like those of er-Rabi‘ just quoted, shew variations in tho diffor- 
ent versions. ‘Tho second couplet as I have rendered it runs 
(The Bulag ed. reads w jl. apparently only by a misprint. De Saucy prefers to 
make cls) Ula; the nom. to eyyle, and ,a0 and UW) the accusative after if, 
and this rendering has much to recommend it). Butin Vol. XVI the verse appears 


thus 
Mt 5 ploy fa} Alastor, — Abole eS ylly & SS ol 
to the second hemistich of which it is difficult to assign a meaning. 
The third couplet runs in our text thus— mn 

i My gore wy 9S? 4 hello 5% wacye leans die s),[2i) Lys 
In Vol. XVI, it runs cs 
WIS Slt a cleo cyt ep le on) Ain cf lA Les 
. Now if we take Semwwil as the name of a place, du yew cy! is obviously inappro- 
| priate. I havo therefore adopted, in lieu of «yl >=, Gly’! from the other version, 
om Abrég ia not given in Lane: but it scems a permissible plural from (ay? plural of 43,3, 
’ a rugged and gravelly plain. “£55, in the senso of traversing and passing through 

1 ae pacers 6) ahee ote ere in this meaning) best, (Of the sending of Wal. >: 
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AVI generally it may be said that se, appears to make nonsense, ‘and that while 
Usl.% is a word moaning “light and active’ applicd to 1 camel, it does not seem 
appropriate here). 

These verses have not been rendered by De Sacy, and we should be glad to 
know that they were really spurious and not by Lebid. Verses 4 and 5 accuse er-Rabi 
of cowardice, and say that in the press of battle he is like a thing held there by force, 
and would be glad to escape if he could. In verse 6 he is charged with merely sipping 
a sip and tasting of the fight (33/5 5 — cele, In verses 7 and 8 the meaning is 
that if the man who stands next to er-Rabi‘ in the press and takes him fora bulwark 
(who to do so must needs be 4 coward himself) feels him, as one feels a sheep to seo 
if it is fat (5+) , he will find that he is lighter and leaner, ¢. ¢, more cowardly and chick- 
en-hearted than himself. In the last line is a word, cgilbe, which is explained in the 
commentary on the authority of el-Asma‘t as meaning the action of a beast whose legs 
are hobbled or shackled, or one walking among thorns: he scta down his forelegs, then 
he raises them and in the place where they had been puta his hind legs. So here the 
sense is that er-Rabi* having committed a villainy, returns to the same again. . 

t*)6El-Welid son of ‘Oqbeh. His grandfather was Abd Mo‘eyt son of Aba ‘Amr 
son of Umayych son of ‘Abd Shems; he became a Muslim at the conquest of Mekkeh 
(A. H. 8), and was sent by the Prophet to collect the Sadagah or poor-rate from the 
Benu-l-Mustalaq ; having returned with a false report that they had refused to pay it 
to him, the Prophet ordered arms to be taken up against them: whereupon there was 
sent down from God this warning verse (Qur. xlix. 6) “O ye that have believed! 
verily tfere has como to you a wicked man with news: act therefore with deliberation.” 
‘Omar appointed el-Welid to be collector of the Sadagah from the tribe of Teghlib, 
and ‘Othmin made him governor of el-Kifeh in succession to Sa‘d son of Abi Wagq- 
qiis. One day he was leading the prayers in the great mosque of el-Kifeh, and being 
drunk, after he had finished turned to the people and said “Shall I give you any 
more?’ ‘This.greatly scandalized them, and they reported to ‘Othmén his drunken 
habits. The Khalifeh thereupon removed him from his post and inflicted upon him 
the legal punishment (Aad) for drunkenness, vfz., cighty stripes. After this he re- 
mained in el-Medineh until ‘Ali was proclaimed Khalifeh, when ho withdrew to er- 
Raqa@ah, a town on the upper Euphrates, where he lived till his death, taking part with 
neither side in the contest between ‘Ali and Mo‘iwiyeh. El-Welid was the uterine 
brother of the Khalifeh ‘Othman. (Ibn Quteybeh, Ma‘drif, pp 162-3). 

1° (Ghani: the tribe of ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘uh to which Lebid belonged descended (as 
will be seen from the genealogy with which the notice begins) from Qeys son of 
‘Eylan through his son Khasafeh. Ghani was the offspring of another son of Qeys (or, 
as others say, his grandson), A‘sur. The tribe of Ghani was bound by tho ties of 
mutual protection (jiwdr) to ‘Amir, and a man of Ghani having slain Sha’s son of 
Zuheyr the king of Hawizin, Khalid, Lebid's great uncle (see above, note) offered to 
bear the bloodwit: on Zuheyr refusing to accept anything but the destruction of the 
offending tribe, Khalid slew him; and this produced an enmity betwoen ‘Amir and 
‘Abs which was not appeased till many years after on the outbreak of the war of Dihis. 

29 Yn rendering this poom I have ventured, with great diffidence, to take it in a 
sense exactly opposite to that adopted by De Sacy. He imagines that the words of 
Tufeyl are directed against Ja‘far: and he renders the word in line 3 which I trans- 


late “to bo weary of us,” Lys, ‘venir A notre secours,” observing however in a 
note that he would have preferred to read Uyde2, This other reading would, however, 
: = 
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eh 
be impossible with cJeJ at tho ond of the verse; and &Le means “ho contracted a 
loathing of him, he became tired of his society’; never, as assumed, “ho gricved for 
him, shewed him sympathy.” In the next two verses De Sacy takes the subject to be 
Tufeyl’s mother, while it appears to me to be the tribe of Ja‘far. Now it is to be re- 
membered that the story is told as a case of Lebid'’s doasting of his former state after ho 
had become a Muslim. Ja‘far was Lebid's own family: it is therefore improbable that 
the verses should be to the discredit of Ja‘far; and the whole tenor of the tale and its 
sequel shews that Tufeyl must be praising Ja‘far for some good deeds done him which 
seemed to the young man of Ghani, who was accustomed to the orderly administration 
and public charity which existed under cl-Islim, to bo a very trifling thing. It appears 
to me conclusive that, after reciting the verses, the Ghanawi says Le sy cua 
re jd2 J 5s are Ram us wy csly isM I, Had the tale been against the house 
of Ja‘far, the phrase would have run aaa 132 J pits iam, At the same time I 
should add that it is not impossible that lines 6 to 8 may refer to Tufoyl’s mother, 
a collective family name like Ja‘far is frequently construed with a feminine 
singular : but just before, by a constructio ad sensum, it has been construed 
with a masculine plural, wah ; it may seem unlikely that from the natural comsructio 
ad sensum the phrase should revert to the grammatical regimen of the feminine singular, 
though instances are not wanting. If this be so, then, taking lines 6 to 8 as praise of 
Tufeyl’s mother, reading in line 6 Aer for their, and in line 7 «he for they, the result of 
the passage will be that while the hospitality of Tufoyl’s mother is related, that of the 
Ja‘faris is declared to be still more excellent. , 
@ ‘Kighteen years.” Turafeh is said to have been six and twenty when™ he was 
killed: this earlier age may perhaps refer to the time when he attained distinction as 
a poet. ; 
2 —l-Mughireh son of Sho'beh: he was of the tribe of Thaqif, and nephew of the 
martyr ‘Orwch ibn Mes‘iid; he was distinguished warrior, and was present at the 
battles of el-Yemameh (when Museylimech “ the Liar” was slain), cl-Yarmik (in A.-H. 
13, when he lost an eye), el-Qidisiyyeh (A. H. 15), Meysdn, and N uhiwend (where he led 
the right wing), besides many others. According to Ibn Quteybeh (Ma‘irif, p. 160) he 
: was made governor of ¢l-Hasrah, not el-Kiifeh, by ‘Omar; and Ibn Khallikin (De 
i Slane’s translation, Vol. [V, pp. 255-255) tells a tale, equally discreditable to ‘Omaf and 
= el-Mughireh, of the manner in which the former screened the lattcniifrom the punish- 


la 


ment due to him on account of a true charge of adultery brought against him during 
his rule at ol-Basrah. It seems therefore doubtful whether this aneedote, which makes 


ae him governor of el-Kufeh during ‘Omar's reign, can be genuine. I find however that 
ss 9m the index to Freytag’s edition of el-Moydini's proverbs ho is said to have been 


mado governor of ol-Kiifoh first by ‘Omar and afterwards by Mo‘iwiych ; of the latter 
Fast there is no doubt; he died at el.Kafeh in A. H, 60 of tho plague, Ibn Qutoybeh 
mentions (Ma'arif, p. 276) that he was the first Mualim who took bribes, This story is 
— ¢wice told in the AgAdni: it recurs in Vol. XVIII, p. 164, in the notice of el-Aghleb. 
"his poet, who belonged to tho tribe of ‘Tjl, a sub-tribe of Bokr ibn Wail, wis called 
Lig ‘the Réjis,” or reciter of verses in the ryez metre, because he was the first who used 
‘that metro for gagldchs, or long odes; “before his time” (says Ibn Habib, quoted by 
Ser ) “tho Arabs used the rye: only in war, in driving camels, in boasting one 
and on other like occasions, and each poom consisted only of a few 
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ep tin tho way ho had shewn them.” El-Ayhleb, like Lebid, was yory old when 








he professed ol-Islim; he loft his tribe and settled in el-Kaifeh with Ba‘d son of Abi 


eae and was present at the battle of Nuhiwend (A. H. 21), where he was among 

#° =6The second, or, if we omit the Fitihah from our reckining, the firat Strath of 
the Qur'fn, 

BY Of 5! apa! Kole Ly: That is I shall be but a ghost (himch) to-day or to- 
morrow.’ Itis remarkable that this speech, savouring of the superstitions of the 
Ignorance, when men spoke of the spirits of dead men as owls, should be put into the 
mouth of so pious a Muslim as Lebid, especially after the Prophet had specifically de- 
nied the existence of the AdmeA as of other things regarded with superstitious awe. (Sco 
Mes‘idi, Murfij-e3-Sahab, Vol. DIZ, p- 311). But it*will be seen from a discussion 
elsewhere that this particular superstition (or at least language having reference to it) 
was by no means eradicated by el-Islim, and that AdmeA was used gencrally to indicate 
& dead person evon by Muslims. 

These words (“IT am but an owl of to-day or to-morrow”) are given asa proverb in 
el-Meydinit (Freytag’s edn., Vol. II, p. 885) auda history added which connects them 
with Lebid’s own tribe of ‘Amir. Shuteyr ibn Khalid ibn Nufeyl was taken prisoner 
by Dirir son of ‘Amr of Dabbeh, who said to him—“ Choose one of three things: first, 
restore to mo my son cl-Hoseyn, whom thy son ‘Otbeh has alain.” “I cannot raise up 
the dead to life,” said Shuteyr. “Then give up to me thine own son to be slain in his 
place,” said Dirir. ‘“ Nay,"’ replied Shuteyr, “the Beni ‘Amir would never agree to 
surronder a knight valiant in battle fora one-cyed dotard who is dut an owl of to.day 
or to-morrow.’ “Then thou must die," said Dirir, and bade his son slay him. 

% §6For el-Welid see note (18). 

a6" These vorses are sufficiently clear, De Sacy supposes that Aba ‘Agqil is the 
namo of a tribe in el-* Lriq which dwelt eastward of el-Kifch, so that the breeze that 
blew from thence would be the East wind: but Abid ‘ Aqil is the AuayeA or by-name of 
Lebid, as will have been noticed from a previous passage in this account of him. 
“ igh-nosed"” cas} em, having the quality called nasal in the nose: that is, straight- 
ness with length and height: it is used to describe a magnanimous man who holda his 
headhigh. “ Highheaded” o.cj ; this word is properly applied toa camel who, by 


. reason of the disease called ovo, is obliged to hold his head up in the air without 


turning it to right or left: henco it is applied in both a good and a bad sense to a prond 
and noble man holds his head high. ** Long-armed”’ evi Usb, i. ¢. generous, In 


the last line De Sacy reads Gye, while the Balaq ed. has G3le? ; the former would 
moan the East wind's moaning or whistling: the latter the sweeping in different direc- 
tions of its skirts as it blow. | 

8? The Arabic word for “of ‘ Abd-Shema’'s line,” efz. uss, deserves notice as 
a curious contracted nominal adjective. In lines 6 and 6 the idea is that the camels, 
which are black—the most precious kind of all (see ‘Antarah, Mo‘all, 12)—have humps 
so large (the hump being the most estecmed part of a camel as food—Tarafeh, Mo‘all. 93) 
that they look as if a company of negroes were riding on their backs. Abd Wabb was 
ol-Welid's Awiyeh or by-name. Therid is a mess of bread crumbled into broth—a 
much Se ctlated dish in the simple cookery of the Arabs. 

98 £)-Farezdaq, with el-Akhtal and Jerir, made up the famous triumvirate vf 
most excellent pocts of the third ordor, the Islamis or those who had seen nothing of the 
days of the Ignorance. 
ed _El-Mo‘tagim reigned from A. D. 833 to 842: he succeeded his brother ¢l- 
: nite, ) whoee reign extendod from $13 to 838 A. D. 
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: §2 C. J. Lyall— The Mo yah of Lebid, with the (No. ay 
® _ This most touching and admirable poom has been rendered by Riickort in his | 
~ translation of the Hamésch (Vol. I, p. 387). In linc 2 “mighty towers" is alas, : 

plural of dxico, which has several meanings: “ fortresses"’ is the one which seems to 


suit the passage best. Line 13 Riickert thinks probably spurious, the insertion of an 
after-age. He renders it— 








Der Mensch, was ist cr anders als was er Frommes denkt ? 
p und was sein Gut, als etwas auf Widerraf geschonkt ? 


De Sacy understands it as of the fleeting of life—* homme ressemblo aux bonnes réso- 
lutions que suggére In piété."’ The latter is the preferable sense, though it certainly 

has a modern tone which is*strange to old Arab poetry. Rickert also rejects, as a 
commonplace interpolation, lines 25 and 26: and certainly 23, 24 and 27, 25 seem to be 
consecutive in thought. In lines 17, 18 we have proof of Lebid’s already great age 

when Arbed died, before he became a Muslim ; line 18 might be more literally rendered 

“Tam as though, as often as I stand, I were stooping ;" rdAi* is the posture assumed in 
prayer when the body is bent at right angles. In line 21 “ O go not away from us,” 
Woes Jb, is a phrase of frequent recurrence in dirges, and seems to have beon used 

- by the wailers at burials in the samo way as (but with an exactly opposite sense) 
; the Latin ificet. At the end of the same line I have followed De Sacy and Riickert in 
taking Of, a5 meaning “a trysting place” (‘un inévitable rendezvous,” “ unsre 


g 7p * 
Frist der Einigung"’) ; but it may also be rendered (as though pointed ox py) “threaten- 


ing, imminent,”" I prefer, however, the rendering adopted, as more suitable to the 

train of thought suggested by Word dis. Lines 23 and 24 shew that Lebid wus still a 

pagan and a disbeliever in the Resurrection when he uttered the verses. Lines 27 and 

28 are quoted and explained by Lane s. v. (% lb. The “ waiter on the pebble’s cast” 

ol ( ay yl) or) d& Las; is the woman who endeavours to obtain an augury by the 

cast and fall of stones (Itiickert “Sandwurfweissagerin”), while the “ watcher of the 

flight ef birds," pbs 3 1), is an auguress of the Roman sort (Rickert “ Vogelflug- 

ausleger’’). It would seem thutthese allusions to divining and the vanity of it are 
indirect attacks on Mohammod. - 

* This history relates to the earliest days of el-Islim, before the first Flight, that 

; to Abyssinia in A. D.615. ‘Othmiin son of Ma$‘in was one of the four converts who 
| v ‘embraced the new faith together with ‘Abd-er-Rahmdan son of ‘Auf (Muir, Life of Ma. 


A homet, U1, 106): he was aman of an ascetic temper, and his austerities caused the utter- . 
) ance by Mohammed of the precept— There is no monkery in ¢l-Islim.” He led the 


im emigration to the Christian Court of the Nejashi (id. II. 133). El-Welid ibn el-Mu- 
| ghirch was an aged chief of the Qureysh (id. Dl, 32, 80, 128, &c.) who led in the . 
_  xebuilding of the Ka‘beh after its destruction by a flood in orabout A. D. 605. Heis 
-__—s— believed to be the gainsuyer who is cursed in the 74th Séra/ of the Qur’in; he was 
one of the most violent of the Prophet's opponents, and a witness of his temporary 
= ‘apostacy, when he praised Lat, ‘Ozza, and Menat. 
#2 «The Holy Temple” cl-Mesjid-el-Harim, ¢, ¢. the Ka‘beh. | 





a 4 ®8 The rest of this poem is given in the preamble to Lebid’s Mo‘allaqah in the ~ 
PS edition of the Mo‘allaqdt with Persian notes by Rashidu-n-Nabi of Higli. It runs— aa 
a “ Yea—everything is vain except only God alone, = 
Ss and every pleasant thing must one day vanish away! ae 

os Fa And all the race of men—theroe shall surely come among them ial ae 






® 


a Fearful Woe whereby their fingers shall grow pale: 





And every mother’s son, though his life be 





to the utmost bound, comes homo at last to the Grave : 
And every man shall know one day his labour’s worth 
when his loss or gain is cast up on the Judgment-Day.” 
These verses have, however, a suspicious islamic tone, and their genuineness seems 
very doubtful. The ‘* bleaching of the fingers’ (el) 1,20! in vy. 4 is death. 

* Esh-Sha‘hi. Tis name was ‘Amir ibn Sharfbil ibn ‘ Abd-esh-Sha‘bi; he be- 
longed to the Himyerite race, and was born in the 6th year of ‘ Othmién’s Khalifate ; 
he was a Adtis (secretary or scribe) to successive governors of el-Kiifeh. Accordimg 
to el-Wagqidi ho died in 105 A. H, at the age of 77: others say 104 A. H. This» 
anecdote therefore gives an authority for the attribution to Lebid of the verses referring 
to his great age which extonds to a period only about 60 years after the poct’s death. 
(Ibn Quteybeh, Ma‘irif, p. 229). 

"* Seventy.” As the verses were given before, they were uttered when Lebid’s 
age wae ninety. 

“ §=FEn-Nabighah of Pubyin was one of the foremost poeta of the Ignorance; 
much of his verse is still extant, and has been printed in Ahlwardt’s ** Diwins of the 
six Ancient Arabic poets.” 

*? According to Ibn Quteybeh Lebid had sons: but when he became a townsman 
and settled in el-Kifch, they returned to their desert life and left him (Ma‘arif, p. 169), 

88 =6Tho Seldm is uttered at the end of the prayers by the imdém and his fellow wor- 
shippers ; if the worshipper be alone, it is addressed to the angels: if he be praying 
with others, it is addressed to men and angels together. 

a0) 6 Branches’: W par - s0 in the Biliq edition. De Sacy reads Wnts, the folds 
or wrinkles of the body, and understands that these are flattened out by the heavy flags 
laid over them: but this is not in accordance with the method of burialin use among 
the Arabs. 

409 ‘These verses are not rendered by De Sacy. “The Mother of the Sons” has 
been explained before in note (13). The second couplet accords with the renown of 
Rabi‘ah as the “ Rabi‘at-el-Mo‘tarrin” of which we are told at the beginning of the Notice. 
Who the Abii Shureyk mentioned in the third couplet is I do not know, nor the event 
(apparently some famous encounter) to which it refers: perhaps it is the great “ Day of 
the Defile of Jebeleh.”” Both this poom and that which follows it must be understood 
as belonging to _the days of the Ignorance, before Lebid (already aged) ceased to 
compose verse. 

The Mo‘allaqah of Lebid. 
ARGUMENT. 
In verses 1 to 11 the Poet describes the deserted abode of his Beloved, where in 
the Spring her tribe and his had pastured their flocks together ; verses 12 to 16 tell of 
. ~ her departure thence for distant fields, numed in v¥. 17—19. Thenthe Poet sets forth 
_ his view of friendship and tho duties of friends when their love coola (wy. 20—21) ; 
mentioning his camel as the means of cutting short an acquaintance which has become 


iy _ & burthon, he first describes her hardy frame ; then (v. 24) he likens her in her eagor- 





ss meas to start on her way toa cloud heavy with rain, the out-lying portions of which, 
hes having emptied themselves of their watery burthen, have hurried away on the moist 

ae “wing >of the South wind, ‘Then follow two other comparisons ; the first of the camel 
to & wild shoe-ass, driven far away into the wilds by her jealous mate ; how these two 
old at length (vv. 25—35). The second compares her to a wild cow — 
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| ah of Lebid, with the [No. 1, 

: whose calf has beon killed and torn by wolves, and who wandors restlessly by the out- mf 
skirts of tho pastures away from the herd in search of it; at the end of her wandor- 
ings, when she is beginning to be comforted for her loss, eho is beset by hunters and 
dogs, but escapes the former and beats off the latter (vv. 36—62). Then he turns 

ay psn to his Lady, and tells her more of his mood. He describes to her the revels 
which she knows not of (vv. 67—61) : his open-handedness (v. 62) in clothing the nuked 
and feeding the hungry : his valour in defence of his tribe (v. 63), which gives him 
again occasion to tell of his good mare (vv. 66—69) : his high place in the Courts of 
Kings, where ho is chosen as arbiter betwoon contending poets (v. 70) : his liberal hos- 
pitality, when ho provides for his friends fat camels as the prize of the arrow-gambling 
(vy. 73-75) ; and his charity to the poor and friendless, whom he satisfies with food 
(vv. 76—77). ‘Then he passes from himself to his tribe, and vaunts their nobleness of 
heart and the valour and steadfastness of their young men and their greybeards (vv, 
78—S9). 
1 Effaced are her resting-places—where she stayed but a while and where 
(she dwelt long 
in Mina: desolate are her camps in Ghaul and er-Rijém, 
2 And by the torrents of er-Rayyan: the traces thereof are laid bare 
and old and worn, as the rocks still keep their graving : 
8 Tent-traces over which have passed, since the time that one dwelt there, 
long years, with their rolling months of war and peace. 
4. ‘The showers of the signs of Spring have fallen on them, and there have 
[swept 

! over them the rains of the thundering clouds, torrents and drizzle 

“ [ both— 

r 5 The clouds that came by night, those of the morning that hid the sky, 

and the clouds ofeven-tide, with their antiphons of thunder ; 
G There have sprung up over them the shoots of the rocket, and in the 
[sides 
of the valley the deer and the ostriches rear their young ; 
7 The large-eyed wild kine lie down there by their young ones 
just born, and their calves roam in herds over the plain. 

8 The torrents have scored afresh the traces of the tents, as though 

: they were lines of writing in a book which the pens make new 

_ 9 Or the tracery which a woman draws afresh as she sprinkles the blue 

vi over the rings, and the lines shine forth anew thereon. 

; 10 And I stood there asking them for tidings—and wherefore did I ask 

1s aught of deaf stones that bave no yoice to answer ? 

11 Bare was the place where the whole tribe had rested: they passed 














[away 
therefrom at dawn, leaving behind them the tent-trenches and the = 
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12 The camel-litters of the tribe-stirred thy longing, what time they 
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[moved away 


and crept into the litters hung with cotton, as the wooden frame- 
[work creaked 
—The litters hung all round, over their frame of wood, 
with hangings, thin veils and pictured curtains of wool. 
They began their journey in bands, wide-eyed as the wild cows of 
[Tadih, 
or deer of Wejrah as they watch their fawns lying around. 
They were started on their way, and the sun-mist fell off them, as 
[though 
they were low rocky ridges of Bisheh, its tamarisks and its boulders. 
Nay—why dost thon dwell on the thought of Nawfir? for shes gone, 
and severed is all that bound her to thee, whether strong or weak. 
Of Murrah was she: she halted in Feyd, then she travelled on 
to those of el-Hijiz. Tow then canst thou reach to her 
On the Eastward slopes of Aja’ and Selma, or in Mohajjar 
where Fardeh and er-Rukhim cut her off from thy coming ? 
Or it may be she went to el-Yemen, and then her abode 
should be in Wihdf el-Qahr, or Tilkhim, in Suwa’iq. 
Cut short then thy longing for one whose converse is changed to thee: 
and verily the best in affection is he who knows how to cut its 
| bonds. 


Give freely thy best love to him who loves thee—there remains to 
[thee 


the power to flee him when his love limps and its straightness 
[bends to a fall: 


To flee on a camel spent with journeyings, which have left of her 
yet something, her back and hump both thin and spare. 
When her flesh has fallen away, and her flanks grown spare and lean, 
and the strap which ties her shoe to her pastern is cut to pieces with 
[ use, 
‘Then she bends joyfully to the rein, eager to start, as though 


she were a dusky red cloud whose cloudlets drained. of rain have 
[sped away on the South wind; 


25 Ora wild she-ass great with young, mated to a white-bellied male 


[ whose sides 


bear the marks of his fights with the stallion-asses, their blows 
[and their bites. 


a 2 } He takes his way with her to the uplands among the hills, his sides 


fall scarred, 
in his heart roused by her rebellion and her desire, 
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To the downs of eth-Thelebtit, where he scans from the heights thereof 


the ‘gona of rolling uplands, in dread lest the guidestones 
(should hide a foe. 
Until, when Gaec come to the end of the six months of Winter, 
they feast their fill on the dewy herbage ; and long had they suffered 
[| thirst. 
They resolve to turn again, and seek with a steady purpose 
the water-springs: and the way to gain one’s end is to set the 


(heart firm ! 

Their pasterns were pricked by the awns of the barley-grass, and there 
[swept 

over them the hot blasts of Summer in their swiftness and their 

; (heat. 
And they raised as they galloped along a train of dust whose shadows 
[ fleeted 


like the smoke of a blazing fire with its wood wrappedin ruddy flame 
Fanned by the North wind, its dry sticks mixed with moist stems of 
(anf, 
with its volumes of rolling smoke that rise over the tongues of 
[ flame. 
He sped along thrusting her before him—a custom it was of his, 
when she lingered behind, to thrust her on in front— 
And they plunged together by the bank of the rivulet into a pool 
brimming, set close with reeds, and splashed about its waters— 
A pool set round with reeds that screened it from the sun 
those of them that lay in a tangle on its face and those that stood 
[upright. 
Is she like my camel—or shall I compare her toa wild cow who has 
[lost her ealf, 
who lingers behind the herd, its leader and its stay ? 
Flat-nosed is she—she has lost her calf, and ceases not 
to roam about the marge of the sand-meadows and cry - 
For her youngling just weaned, white, whose limbs have been torn 
by the ash-grey hunting wolves who lack not for food. 
They came upon it while she knew not, and dealt her a deadly woe — 
—Verily Death, when it shoots, its arrow misses not the mark ! 
The night came upon her, as the dripping rain of the steady shower 
[poured on 
and its continuous fall soaked the leafage through and through ; 
She took refuge in the hollow trunk oh a tree with lofty branches 


[standing apart 
on- the skirts of the sandhills, whats the Sine mpd slopes Betas 
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42 The steady rain poured down, and the flood reached the ridge of her 
: [back 
: in a night when thick darkness hid away all the stars ; 


43 And she shone in the face of the mirk with a white glimmering light 
like a pearl born in a sea-shell that has dropped from its string. 
44 Until, when the darkness was folded away and morning dawned, 
she stood, her legs slipping in the muddy earth, 
45 She wandered distracted about all the pools of So‘aid 
for seven nights twinned with seven whole long days, 
46 Until she lost all hope, and her full udders shrunk 
—the udders that had not failed in all the days of her suckling 
land weaning. 
47 ‘Then she heard the sound of men, and it filled her heart with fear 
—of men from a hidden place": and men, she knew, were her 
[ bane. 
48 She rushed blindly along, now thinking the chase before 
and now behind her: each was a place of dread. 
49 Until, when the archers lost hope, they let loose on her 
trained hounds with hanging ears, each with a stiff leather collar 
fon its neck ; 
50 They beset her, and she turned to meet them with her horns 
like to spears of Semhar in their sharpness and their length 
51 ‘To thrust them away: for she knew well, if she drove them not off, 
that the fated day of her death among the fates of beasts had 
[come. 
52 And among them Kesaib was ina through and slain, and rolled in 
[blood 
lay there, and Sukhim was left in the place where he made his 
| onset, 


53 On such a camel, when the glistening sands dance in the hot noon, 
and the skirts of the mirage clothe their rolling hills, 
54 Will I accomplish my desire—I shall not be turned away from it by 
| blame, 
nor by all the reviling that men may care to heap on me. 
55 And did not Nawar then know that I am one 
who knits where he pleases the knot of love and cuts it where he 
7 [wills, 
56 Wont to leave when it likes me the places that I care not for 
till the fated doom of Death shall lay hold of a certain soul ? 


57 Nay, verily thou knowest not how many a night 
cool and mild, good for delight and revelry, 
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C. J. Lyall—The Mo'a..->-th of Lebid, with the [No. 1, 
I have passed as we told tales together: and many a vintner's flag 
have I come to when it had been taken down and his wine grown 
[scarce and dear. 
I buy the costly wine in the old and blackened skin 
or the pitch-anointed jar, when its seal is broken and its wine ladled 
out. 
Many the clear draught I have drunk in the morn, and many the sing- 
fing-girl 
to whom J have listened as she strained the strings on the lute 
[which her thumb adjusts. 
I have risen to drink of the wine before the cock crowed at dawn 
that I might drink deep of it again when the sleepers awoke from 
. [sleep. 
And many the morning of wind and cold whose ehill I have shut out 
when its reins were held in the hand of the bitter North. 
And I too have shielded the Tribe from harm when there bore my wea- 
[pons 
a swift mare, my girdle its reins as I went forth at dawn : 
I mounted the watching-mound on the top of a dusty hill 
narrow in standing-place, whose dust blew towards the standards 
(of the foe : 
Until, when the Sun put forth his hand and laid hold of night 
and the darkness covered all the terrors of our line of fear, 
I came down, and my mare reared up like a lofty trunk of palm 
bare of branches, which the climber can never hope to climb ; 
I pushed her along as the ostrich flees, and swifter than that, 
until, when she became hot with the race and her bones light, 
The light saddle loosened upon her, and her breast streamed with 
[sweat, 
and her girth was soaked through and through with the foam 
[that covered her. 
She rises in the air, and strives against the rein, and inclines sideways 
like the circling down of a dove when a flight of them flies to drink. 
And many the Court of Kings thronged by strangers who know not one 
' [another, 
_ whose gifts are hoped for by men and their chiding feared, = 
Where thick-necked men stood, like lions, threatening one another in 
[their hate 
as though they were fiends of the Desert with their feet firm 


have denied what was vain in their claims, and dealt out to each hisdue _ 
as I judged right: and their noblest was not nobler than I. 
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And many the camel, prize of the gamers, to whose slaying I have called 
my fellows with the gaming arrows, all alike in length : 
I call them to the slaying of a barren she-camel, 6r one with young, 
and her flesh has been gigen freely to all my neighbours ; 
»And the guest and the stranger from afar were in my tent 
as though they had come down into Tebileh with its meadows of 


[rich grass. 


There sought refuge by my tent-ropes every wretched one 
clad in scanty rags and wasted like the camgl by her master’s 


[ grave. 


And they fill brimful with meat, when the winds are blowing shrill, 
great bowls of broth, to which their fatherless ones come to drink. 
Verily we of ‘ Amir, when the Tribes are met together, 
there wants not of us a Chief to lead in the doing of a noble deed, 


Or a Divider to portion out to the Tribe its due, 


or a Prince to give less or more as he deems right and good 
In his headship: or a generous man who helps men with his bounty 
free-handed, a gainer of all good gifts and one who takes them by 


[ foree. 


For he comes of a Stock to whom their Fathers laid down the way 
—and every people has its own way and its leader therein. 
If there comes an alarm, thou shalt find among them the helmets of 


fmail, 


and the hawberks of woven mail the rings of which shine like stars: | 
They will not be craven, nor shall their deeds fall without fruit, 
for their hearts are firm and waver not with vain desire. 
Be content with that which the King has allotted to thee as a portion: 
for verily One who knows has portioned out the tempers of men. 
And when faithfulness was dealt out among the Tribes of men, 
the Dealer gave to us a full and abundant share ; 
And He built for us a house of glory with lofty roof 
and our greybeards and our young men have risen to the height 


| thereof. 


They are the Leaders in work when mishap befalls the Tribe, 

and they are its good Knights and they are its Lawgivers ; 
And they are a fair Spring-tide to him who seeks their shelter, 

and to the widows, when their year of widowhood lengthens out; 
And they are the men to see that no Tribesman holds back in malice, 


and that no vile betrayer goes over to the foe. 
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Verse 1. “Mina.” There are two places of this name mentioned in the Marfsid- 
el-Ittili’: the first the well-known valley close by Mekkeh, the second a place in Dariy- 
yeh, a province of Nejd, on the route which passes through that country from Mekkeh 
to el-Basrah; the latter is meant here. Ghaul and er-Rijim (that the latter should 
have the article is proved by a verse of Aus ibn Hojr cited by ez-Zauzent) are the names 
of two mountains in the same neighbourhood. os 

v. 2. “or-Rayyiin:” this is here the name of a mountain in Dariyyeh: itis also 
the name of a great mountain in the ranges of Aja’ and Selma, the mountains of Teyyi’, 
where, according to ti Murdsid-el-Ittila’, there is a never-ceasing flow of water; the 
word means “having abundance of water for irrigation’: and it is evident from the 
name and the mention of torrents here that abundance of water was as characteristic of 
the er-Rayyan in Nejd as of that in Teyyi'. 

vy. 3. “Long years’: Zijaj, plural of AigeA ; literally, seasons of pilgrimage: as 
we say “Summers” and * Winters” ingthe same meaning. ‘“ Months of war and peace’>: 
in the days of the ancient Arabs the year was divided into four months of peace, in 
which war between the tribes was by common consent unlawful, and eight months dur- 
ing which war was permitted; the months of peace were Du-l-Qa‘deh, Du-l-Hijjeh, 
Moharram, and Rejeb. 

vy. 4 and 6. “The showers of the signs of Spring: marédtin-n-nyjiim: Mirbd* 
is rain that comes in the beginning of the season called Aali* or Spring: en-Nujam are 
the constellations called awd’, that is, the 25 Mansions of the Moon, which by their 
rising or setting at dawn were supposed to bring rain or wind, heat or cold (Lane s. ¢. 
eur*): Radi is not strictly Spring ; for it includes the whole time from September till 
March, during which rain fulls in Arabia: it is that season when the pastures aré fresh 
and grazing abundant. The commentator on verse 5 divides the year into three sea- 

: sons, vic., Shitd’, Rabi, and Seyf, or Winter, Spring and Summer; and he says that in 
the different words used for clouds in verse 5 the rains of the whole year are described - 
those of Winter fall generally by night, those of Spring in the morning, and those of 
-_ Summerin the evening. (For an account of the ancient Arabian seasons, see Lane, s, v. 
- «y}, and for one of the an wid’ see Pocock, Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 163,) 
v. 6. “The rocket:” Eyiagdn, explained as e/.jirjir el-barri, which is the Eruca 
Sylvestris. 
ry vy. 7. “Wild kine.” According to Lane (s. v. dy) the animal intended is the 
antilope defassa of modern zoologists, which is still called by this namein Egypt, “Tt 
> aa ig a species of bovine antelope: in Barbary, it seems that the animal thus called is 
—s another species of bovine antelope, or perhaps a variety of the former ; it is enid to be 
what is termed by Pallas antilope budalis ; by others, aleephalus bubalis, or acronotus 
__ Sudbaiis ; and this is said to come occasionally to the Nile: but the Arabic appellations 
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Andthor instance is quoted by Lano #. v. jue. From this it is evident that writ- 


ing and books were not so strange to the Arabs of the time immediately preceding el- 
Islim as has sometimes been asserted. - 

v. 9. The reference here is to the weshm or tracery pricked into the skin of a 
woman's hands and arms, The pattern is pricked out with a needle, and there is 
spifhkled over the skin and rubbed into it a preparation called na’fr, here rendered 
“blue,” ¢. e. powdered indigo, but which may also mean powdored lamp-bluck. As the 
rains which deepened and broadened tho traces of the tents are in verse 8 compared to 
a writer who goes over lines of writing again with a pen, so in*v. 9 they are likened to 
a woman who renews the tattooing by sprinkling fresh pigment over the old lines; 
which being rubbed in, the lines appear fresh again. 

vy. 11. “Tent-trenches:" #u'y, the trénch which is dug round a tent to reemive 
the rain draining from its roof and to prevent the flooding of its interior; it is to be 
remembered that these pastures were resorted te during the season ofrain. “Thatch,” 
Thwndm, ¢, ¢. panic grass. Forskal (poge 20) says that the name is used for Pimnieum 
Dichotomum ; Wut it is applied by the Arabs to many species of panicwm, The grass is 
used for thatching and for stuffing holes in the tents so as to keep out the weather. 

vy, 12. “Crept into the litters:"’ the word used (takannus) is appropriate to 
the action of a hare or a fox creeping into its hole (#inds). 

¥. 14. Tdih is mentioned in v. 2 of the Me‘allaqah of Imra’ el-Qeys. The 
Mardsid-el-Ittila’ says that it is the name of “a hill of white sand which rises among 
other hills of red sand in the great desert (ed-Dahni) near el-Yemimeh,” one of the 
Southern provinces of Central Nejd: “but others say itis a different place.” Wejrah is 
also mentioned in the Mo‘all. of I. @., verse 33: it is a stage on the road from Mekkeh 
to el-Basrah, 40 miles or 3 stages from the former, much frequented by wild kine. ‘The 
mention of the look which a wild cow or deer casts on her young one, at which time 
her eyes are most beautiful and tender, as a comparison for the eyes of a beautiful woman 
is Common in old Arab poetry. See I. Q., Mo‘all. v. 33. ; 

vy. 16. Bisheh is the name of a valley in el-Yemen which is thickly populated: 
also of a village in Tihimeh ; so tho Marisid: the commentary says that itis a valley 
on the road to vl-Yemimeh. The long line of camels with their litters in which the 
ladies ride is compared to the ridges of rock of this valley in the part where its ridges 
‘are low and sink into the plaim ( el ). These, in the noon-tide, stand out from the 
midst of the mirage, with their rocks and tamarisks (ath!, Tamarix Orientalis), even as 
the tall camel litters make their way through the mists of morn «hich cling round 
them like a skirt. 

y. 16. “Nawar:” the name of his Love: the word means “timid, retiring.” 

y.17. “Of Murrah.” There were many tribes of this name : the one intended 
is, however, probably Murrah ibn Sa‘ya ‘ah, the progenitor of which was the brother of 
cAmir son of Sa‘sa‘ah, father of the tribe to which Lebid himself belonged, These 
Bena Murrah were more commonly known us the Bend Salil, and, as stated in the 

extract from the Aghdni, it was among them that the famous * Amir ibn Tufeyl died : 
* after his unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the Prophet. 

_- Feyd is a place still well known by that name: it was visited by Palgrave (Cen- 
tral and East. Arab, Vol. I, p. 230), and is situated on the South-East face of Jebel Sel- 
ma, the most Southern of the two ranges of Teyyi', about the middle of the range. 

ro iz, “the barricr’’ ¢. ¢. between the uplands of Nejd and the low coast country of 
xeh, is the mountainous tract in which Mekkeh and cl-Modineh are situated, 
r aoe | . | v a agi . 
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C. J. Lyall—The Motaliagan of Lebid, with the (No, 1, 

vy. 18, “Aja’ and Selma’: in the original el-jehelin, “the two mountains :” 
the two well known ranges, now called collectively Jebel Shaumar, and formerly famous 
as the country of Teyyi’. They are now inhabited, according to Palgrave (I. 118), by 
a mixed race, sprung from the union of Teyyi' with ‘Abs, Teghlib and Hawizin, called 
the Beni Shaumar (or aco. to Wetzstein, Z, D. M, G. XXII, p. 99, Shammar). 

el-Mohajjar is given as the name of several places in the Marigid: here it probably 
means # hill of the range of Teyyi’ which is girt (hojjira) by a stretch ofsand. Fasich 
is also the name of several places: here it appears to be an isolated hill in Teyyi’, called 
in the Mardisid Fardet-esh-Shumis. er-Rukhim (Rukhim without the article in the 
Mardsid), a place in Teyyi’. | 

vy. 19. Suwéa'iq (in Marisid, es-Suwii'iq), a tract in el-Yomen. Of Tilkhiim the 
Mariisid only knows that it is mentioned here, and Wibif el-Qahr (“ Black rocks of 
violence’) is not mentioned at all. 

y. 23. . Camels frequently have their soft feet protected by a leather shoe, which 
is tied by a Strap round the pastern. . 

y. 26. ‘“Her rebellion and her desire.’ The meaning seems to be that the 
he-nss's jealousy is roused by the rebellion of the female before her pregnancy and her 
desire thereafter, which makes him suspect that she may not be with foal by him. 

y. 27. eth-Thelebit, a wddi between Teyyi’ and Dubyin, South-East of the 
range of Selma. “The guidestones’’: dram, plural of ivem, stones or cairns set up to 
mark the way in the desert. 

y. 28. “The six ménths of winter:” Jumdda sittetan, According to ez- 
Zauzent, Jumdda is here put for esh-Shitd, winter, as in the verse of the Hamiseh— 

“Tn a night of Jumida, the season of cold and rain, 
when the camp-dog cannot see the tent-ropes for the darkness thereof.” 
Others say that he divides the year into two halves of six months each, and that 
Jumida is taken in its ordinary meaning, the name of a month, as the last month with 
shich the Winter season ends; there are two JumAdas, the first and the second, respect- 
> ively the fifth and sixth months of the Arabian year: the second would be meant here. 
“r The verse means that during the cool season of dews and rain the two wild asses had 
satisfied themselves with the grass of the pasture, and had had no need of water, from 
which they had abstained all this time: then the Summer setin, and the pasture wither- 
; ed, so that they had to resort to the water in the deep valleys. 
~~ vy. 29. The literal version of this couplet is— 
“ The two returned with their affair toa strongly set (purpose) 

ox firmly determined: and success in plans is the fixing of them firm,” 
~—-« have added in my translation what is understood,—that their purpose was to seuk 
> ae y. 32. ‘Arfaj, a shrub much used for fuel: its botanical name is not given by 


~~ Lane, nor does it occur in Forskal. 




















sy, 36. “ Who has lost her calf: mesbi'ah, more fully “whose calf has been 
torn and slain by beasts of prey (sado*)."" 

sw, 87, Flat-nosed :” more accurately “‘camoys-nosed,"" Khansd, an epithet re- 
sarwed for kine and deer. “ The sand-meadows” : esh-Shaga'ig, plaral of Shagigah, an in- 
tervening space or tract. between two elongated tracts of sand, producing good herbage, 
98. “Youngling just weaned; so I have rendered mo‘affar, following tho 
comment y, which explains that it means “ cast down in the dust” /‘afer/, and is 
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‘to the young of an animal which is suckled by its dam and then left for a day — 









3 calf in the dust when it desires to suck and prevents it from doing so. “ White:" 
qthd. The wild kine are white, except the fice and lega and tail, which are 
black: so says the commentator here. Imra’el-Qeys (Mo‘all. 64) compares them 
onyx stones. ’ 
¥. 43. “A pearl born in a sea-sholl:'"’ jumdnet-elbahriy. Jumdneh ia properly a 
false pearl, or o bend of silver shaped like a pearl, from the Persian gamdn, thought, 
fancy: here if is put for a genuine pearl, as is shown by the following word e/-dahriy, 
which may be either the shell or the diver, “That has dropped from its string :” salle 
niSdmuhé + literally “ of which the string has been pulled out: the restless roaming of 
the cow is likened to the rolling hither and thither of the pearl. 

vy. 45. No information is given in the Mariisid regarding So‘iid. 

y. 46. The commentary says that the apodosis of Aaeftid ($d in this verse, efz.-: 
selet ‘aniu (she forgot her young one), is omitted: I prefer to understand verse 47, 
though introduced by wa, as the spodosis. A similar construction exists in verse 49: 
Aattéd 154 ya'isa-r-rumitu, wa arsala, . 

v. 47. “The sound:” rizs, “a noiso heard from afar.” “ From a hidden place ;"’ 
‘An Sahri gheybin,” “from a place which concealed what was in it’. 


vy. 48. Inrendering this couplet the reading «23 has been chosen instead of 
325 ; the former is cited in the notes to Arnold's edition (p. 20) from the Gotha MS. : 


the latter appears in his text. The native commentators prefer the latter, apparently 
because the construction of jae as an wif ed) is thoughtthe most appropriate ex- 


planation of the verse: but woe from ,o5 to run would be equally admissible as 
regards construction, ete being its Ula, and the sense seems to require the word ; 


for the next verse says that the pursuers lost hope of reaching her, evidently because of 
hor swift flight. Taking wos as the first word, the verse may be literally rendered 
‘(She rushed along, thinking that each of the two openings 
was a meet place for fear, both behind her and before her”. 
“The two openings,” Aila-l-ferjeyn: that is, the splitting of the thicket which 
opens before her and closes behind her as she rushes along; it is equivalent to the fol- 

. lowing words, Ahalfuhd wa-imdmuhd, Maula “a mect and fitting place,” as in the 

. Qur'in, * en-ndrw maulakum,” “The Fire is your fitting place.” 

) vy. 49. “ With stiff leather collars on their nocks:" Qdflan a‘sdmuAd. Another 
rendering of these words, which is the one preferred by De Sacy, is “ lean and slender- 
waisted'* (aux flancs maigres et effilés) ; gift means dry, and a‘sdm, plural of ‘ogme/, is 
snid to mean waist as well as leather collar. The latter meaning, however, is the only 
one of the two given in Lane. 

| vy. 60. “Spears of Semfar."* According to the commentary and other authori- 
ties quoted by Lane, SemAar was the name of a certain maker of spears who dwelt in 
the town of el-Khatt in el-Bahreyn, where the best bamboos from India were landed 

i. ‘and fashioned into lances, which are thence frequently called Khattiy: he is said to 

have been the husband of Rudeyneh, who also used to straighten spears; others say 

ee COPS was tho name of a town or village in Abyssinia where good spears were 
' ade, But it will be seen from Lane (a. v. ye ) that there is a quadriliteral verb 


, ene! me ning “to be straight and hard,” and that semhariy is applied to bow strings as 
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musmahirr is used of a thorn in the sense of tough. In this verse _ 
ellativ: Medariyych, that is, belonging to or mado at Medar, a vil- Ne 
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9h GO. F. Lyall—The Mo'allagah of Lebid, with the [No 1, 

luge in el- Yemen twenty miles from San‘A (Marisid), which also means spears (i. @. 

< long and sharp horns), spears boing made there as well as at el-Khatt. 
v. 62. Kesib and Sukhim, names of two of the hounds, 

v. 56. “A certain soul: da‘da-n-nufiis, i. ¢. himself. This verse affords an inter- 
‘esting example of the archaic use of 4) as the equivalent of Yy ( Yw! ) te unless, 
Having the force of “if not,” it causes the verb to take the jussive or apocopated form 
required in the protasis of « conditional sentence. 

v. 68. “As we told tales together’: the Arabic verb samara means to pass the 
night in drinking wine and holding pleasant discourse together. “ Vintner's flag :” 
the shops (Adit) of the wine-sellors were distinguished by flags hung out before them ; 
when the flag was taken down it was a sign that the shop was closed or that the wine 
had run out. In this verse and the next Lebid vaunts his liberality in buying wine for his 
fellows when it was at its dearest: So ‘Antarah (Mo‘all. 62), describing a gallant 
man, calls him Aat(éku ghdéydti-t-tijdr “one who pulls down, or causes to be taken down, 
the vintners’ flags,” i. ¢. exhausts their stock. 

vy. 60, 61. The morning draught of wine is praised above all others by the 
ancient pocts. In the work entitled ¢/-Mery-en-nadir (“ the green meadow") Mohammed 
ibn Abi Bekr el-Usyiti says of the sadiA or morning potation—* The poets make men- 
tion of the morning draught in preference to wine drunk at other times, because in 
ancient times Kings and others used to prefer drinking in the morning, and because of 
the freedom of the heart at that time from care or thought of the obstacles and calami- 
ties of Fortune; also because those that arose carly to drink anticipated those who 
blamed their wantonness: for it is the custom of the blamer to blame a reveller in the 
morning for what he has done the night before, because that is the time when he be- 
comes sober and recovers from his drunken fit.” (Quoted from Kosegarten, Mo‘all. of 
‘Amr Kulth. p. 49.) : ’ 

“A singing girl.” The singing girls who sang at the drinking parties of the an- 
cient Arabs were Grecks, Syrians, or Persians; until after el-Islim the Arabs, though 
masters of rhythm and motre, had no indigenous system of singing except the rude 
some (originally of the camel-driver) called rajec. These girls probably sang for the most 
part in their own tongue and played the musie which they had learned in Persian ‘Trig 
or Syria; but in the life of en-Nabighah of Dubyin as given in the Aghini (EX, 164) 

a singing-girl of Yethrib (afterwards el-Medinch) is mentioned, who sang one of that 
poet's pooms in Aradic and so enabled him to detect a fault of prosody, . 

| wv. 62. * Whose chill T have shut out,” fe. by gifts of clothes and food to the 
waked and hungry. The phrase “ when its reins were in the hand of the bitter North” 
(ea ‘means that the North, the coldest of winds, had fall control over the day. 

yv, 63. “ My girdle its bridle’: he threw the bridle over his shoulders so that 

: it became a girdle to him, in order that he might have his hands free for hia weapons. ~ 
oF ©, y. 64. Tho dust blew from the hill-top where he ucted as scout on to the Ene- 

-__ my’s banners: this indicates that they were close at hand and that his post was one of 
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—- aur 65. ‘The terrors of our line of fear :” ‘aurdt-eth-thughir. ‘Aurdt means the 
Bi vous or undefended portions of a place open to attack ; and thughtr, plural of eS 
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_—-¥, 66. In this verse the word go= is used of the trunk of palm tree which is 
~ still an object of desire to the gatherer of the fruit, but is so tall that he fannot hope 
to climb it: it is thus evident that the word is not, as stated by the authoritica quoted 
in Lane «. v., restricted to the trunk of a palm tree after it has become dry or has 
lost its head of leaves and fruit. 

vy. 68. “Light saddle :” riAd/eh, n saddle made only of sheep-skin and wool, 
without any frame of wood, used by ewift riders. 

vv. 70.—72. Intheso verses, says the commentator, he boasts of the contention 
which passed between him and er-Rabi‘ son of Ziyid at the court of en-No'maén son of 
el-Mundir king of el-Hirch. The circumstances of this contest are related in the notices 
of both pocts given in the Kitdb el-Aghini, 

¥y. 71. “ Fiends of the Desert :" jinnu-l-bediiy, 2El-Bediiy may be cither the pro- 
per name ofa certain valloy, or it may be synonymous with ef-dddiyeh, the Desert gen- 
erally. 

¥. 73. The custom of the Arabs in gambling with arrows was to require those 
who lost to pay for the camel which was the prize of those who won: Lebid’s liberality 
consisted in that he furnished the prize himself from his herds, and thus those who lost 
had not to pay. - 

ve 74. <A barren camel, says the commentary, is the fattest, while one with 
young is most delicate of flesh. 

vy. 76. Tebdlch, a certain valloy in el-Yemen, famous for its abundance of water 
and rich meadows. In this valley was situated the Oracle of Du-l-Khulusah, consulted 
by Imra’el-Qeys after the slaying of his father, 

v. 76. “The camel by her master’s grave: el-beliyyeh. It was the custom of 
the pagan Arabs to tether a camel by the grave of a dead warrior, and to let her die 
there of hunger and thirst; they believed that on the Judgment Day her master would 
ride on her at the Resurrection to the gathering of mankind. The root Jeliya means to 
be worn out. . 

vy. 77. “They fill brimful with meat:” literally, they crown, as in Greek (1. I, 
470) xpyriipas émordpavto worote, and (Il. VIII, 232) xpyrijpas dmarepdas olvoiw. 
“ Bowls: AAulu/, plural of X/a/i/, «a river or canal, used to mean great and well-filled 
bowls. 

y. 80. “A gainer of all good gifts and one who takes them by force :” Amides 
raghd'ibin ghannémuhd: this does not mean that the generous man, like the Vikings, 
was bounteous from the wealth he had acquired by plunder; the “good gifts” are his 
noble qualities; and to gain them by force is to improve them by strenuous and noble 
deeds. 

vy. 87. “ Lawgivers:” hokkdm, ¢. ¢. judges, deciders of disputes, and layers down 
of the law; all these functions, as in Homeric times, were among the ancient Arabs 
combined in one man of tried steadfastness and honesty. 
| y. 88. “A Spring-tide.”” As the season of Radi or Spring was the pleasantest of 
Pe! the year, rich with fortilizing rains’and green pasture, so men of bountiful and kindly 
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wee nature were likewise called by that name. Lebid's own father Rabi‘ah, as the Aghéni 
th rors | us, was known as Radi‘at-cl-Mo'terrin i.e. “a Spring for those who came to 4 











“Their year of widowhood.” The commentator quoted by Arnold (not ¢z-Zauzent) 

| ‘ the custom for widows on the death of their husbands 

to undergo a pi idileh) extending to one year. Under el-Islim the 
Vid wh we a fix verse 234) at four months and ten days, During this 
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. ’ “Until the year is done—then the namo of Peace be on you: 


for he who weeps for a year has discharged what is due from him.” 
Ez-Zauzeni, however, takes murwildat as meaning merely “ poor women’ (531, Lait) 


Ertl 5! yo), and refers the lengthening of their year spoken of to the weariness of 

: their life of poverty. 
vy. 89. The commentator quoted by Arnold explains humu-l-‘ashireh as equivalent 
os to Aum muglihu-l-‘ashireh > * They are the men who order or rule the tribe.” Ez-Zau- 
= zeni and the Persian commentator Rashidu-n-Nabi, however, reject 80 violent an ellipse 
and take the verse in the simpler construction which I have followed. Of the use of wij 
Fy in the negative sense which it bears here ( — lest) other examples are to be found in 


the Mo‘allagah of ‘Amr son of Kulthim, vv. 26 and 32, 
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On the Shighni (Ghalehah) Dialect—By R. B. Suaw, Political Agent, 
Ladak, 


A few words of the Shighni dialect, collected by Munshi Faiz Bakhsh, 
were attached to my former paper on the Ghalchah Dialects printed in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Pt. I, for 1876. I see that the 
late Oriental Congress held at St. Petersburg expressed the opinion that a 
. study of the forms of speech in use about the head-waters of the Oxus was 

very desirable, I hope therefore that this short grammar and specimen 
story of a third of those dialects may be acéeptable. 

Shighnan and Roshiin, the districts where it is spoken, lie in the valley 
of the Oxus just above the country of Darwaz, on the great bend which the 
river takes round Badakhshin: They extend also up the valleys of some 
of its feeders which descend from the Pamir. They are both under the 
same Ruler (Asaf Ali Khan is the name of the present Mir). His domi- 
nions form the most northerly of the Hill-States dependent on Afghanistan. 
My informant (a Shighni) saw him go, some six years ago, to do homage 
at Faizabad to Naib Muhammad Alam, the Governor of Afghan Turkistan. 
The next year, his son went on a similar errand, since which my informant 

. bas been absent from his country. On both occasions tribute was taken : 

2000 ti/las (gold coins), L000 yambu (Chinese shoe-silver) &. These are 
Mi pe al bably mere round figures used to express.a considerable (and unknown) 

it ; for these two items alone would be worth about £18,000. The ‘ 
x sire ‘ict to the north, Darwaz, is represented as being subordinate to 

hark ps : ghnan was not invaded by the Afghans, but followed natural- 
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sa? 
rer’ ie 
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ly the destiny of the mother province, Badakhshin, to which it has been, 
from time immemorial, attached. The former seems to be the most impor- 
tant of the Ghalchah States, and wonderfully protected from invasion by 
natural advantages.* It would thus form a sate refuge for an aboriginal 
people. 

The valleys of the Oxus feeders which form the greater part of the 
territory of Shighndn and Roshan, open ont at their heads into the high 
plains of Pamir. It will be observed that the Shighni dialect shows a 
greater affinity to that of Sarikol (in the Eastern side of Pamir) than to 
the speech of the Wakhis, notwithstanding that the latter occupy a valley 
on the same side of the main water-parting, and parallel with the Shakh- 
Darrah (Shighnin). This would show that the open Pamirs must have 
opposed less serious obstacles to inter-communication than the Western 
ridges which divide the Oxus feeders from one another, or than the narrow 
gorge of that river itself. Its local name “ Panjah,” suggests the illustra- 
tion of a hand with fingers outspread (as in playing the piano). | It is 
obviously easier (comparing small things with great) to cross the level back 
of the hand, than to travel at right angles across the arched fingers. . 
The Shighni dialect has all the sounds known in the other Ghalchah 
; dialects with the addition of one which is intermediate, and seems to explain 
the transition, between the Persian sh and the Sarikoh kh (as in German 
ich). It will have been noticed that many Persian words such as shab, 
sharminda, Padshah, become in Sarikoli Ahab, kharminda, Pddkhah, &e. The 
Shighni supplies the intermediate step by a sound which I do not know how 
to express (without special type) better than by the compound skh. It is the 
German ch of ich sibilated so as almost to resemble an English sh. The 
% steps are plain from the s/ pronounced at the back of the upper teeth with 
r the front part of the tongue, to the skh a little further back with the middle 
_  __ part of the tongue raised, and to the Ghalchuh %/ slightly further back 
still This skh is unlike the Wakhi sch; for while the former is an 
‘attempt to sibilate the 4h, the latter is an sh pronounced at the back of the 
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ge | “palate, with the tongue curled back. 
a a | 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. | 
ee Singular. Plural. a 


4 a + -* ae =~ = 
ti ae N. chid gp house  chidem.... 0.3.04. -eeeevee HOUSES 


aes = G. chid (chid-exp G. Abs.), a house's and soon all through, with 





























DD. chid-zr or -ERD or an-chid, to a 
ss See the account of Abdu'l-Subhiin, given by Capt. Trotter R, E., inthe Report 
of the Yarkand Mission, 1873-4. er 
= . | - < 4 
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= “Ace. “eltd or Nee ik +e as Noiae 
Lee, ehid-11,*...... on or to a house 
. chid-axve’, In or into a house 
PIs chid, on or to or towards 
a house 

Mi chid, ............ in a house 

Tan chid, into, on to or to a 
house 
Abl. az chid, ......... from a house 
chid KATTI,...... with a house 
chid-118,... _.. a8 far.as a house 


pare ys op Je sabia 
tions as in the singular. | 


THE PRONOUNS. 
lst Person. 


SINGULAR. 
N. wuz, atk Cos bak abe: 
G. mu (G. Abs. mu’nd) my, (mine) 
D. mu'rd or mur, to me 
Acc. mu, also mur, .......00-.055. me 
Loc. far mu &c.,..........,.at me, &e., 


_ AbL. az m,.......00.0...+-.. from me 
a " 


*e*+ +e ea eeeeaeseeeaereaee 


eer eeaeeeweeree 


PLURAL. 
ynash, .. Ocoee deren od tay haan cane 
mash (G. Abe maah-end), our, (ours) 
mash-ard OF -@7, ceccecseeseesee tO US 
PAB, occ cecciccacucecchescees ses caupss ate 
tar mish, &0.,..ccccncececceseesese BG US 
AZ MAB, ...scceeevecsessereee 4FOM US 


8nd Person. 


ie) Se eae ... thou 
G. tw (G. Abs. tu’nd), thy, (thine) 
Se) Di tw'rg or tur,............-.. to thee 
~ Ace: tu, also tur, .........-00-00.+- thee 
Ee RAP TH, heveeisseesssssse- at thee 
VADI az tu,.................. from thee 





fans sh sistas okgsbcceaeanas (eeu eee tere 
tama (G. Abs. tama’nd) your, (yours) 
tama'rd or tama’r, ...-....+... to you 
COME, iacon uns uncdocsupseaeahs satin: wae 
far CAM, .o.cccscessscstess teases #&U FOU 
Gz EDINA, -o.5 ice cee sercercoseee, LOM YOU 













Srd Person. 
Masculine and Neuter. 


N. fo PEEP iia.ss.csz hee) that wadhy ssscasiecesseacsenvnps-neee ee 
G. wi or wum (Abs. wi’nd), his, of 
that 
Saad yii when the governing 
a oun is in the nominative) 


can 


wief (Abs. wief-end), their, theirs 


Pi 
rr -} 
Fe , wv ‘ for wir, wum-ird to him, q | . a 

es. to that wief-érd or -ery....c0seess0 ee tb them , 


a resemblance with the Dard, (Arniya) in which dialect alsg. 





me 
uy 
mo) 













ink OO ' 
Acc. wi also wi'r, ......... him, that wigfy ...-..cccscseeeereeeee eee them 
Loc. wi-té, tar-wi, tar-dd, at him or 
; that  wief-tdé, ........ resvtevcvseverss Ob, them 
awum-andé, ywm-andé, in him or | 
&e., that 
Abl. az-twi, az-um, from him, or that az wief,.....-............... from them 
| ; Feminine. : 
1. Gx | ee Gestvidens Ouecaseds she Same as Masculine. 
G. wam or wu-am (ya, ? when 
the govertfing noun is in 
the Nominative) ......... of her 
D. wam-ird, ......00..00-40+ to her 
Ace, wam, yiwam, ............... her 
Loc. tar wam &c., ...... at her, &c., 
Abl. az wam, ............... from her 
SUBSTANTIVAL PRONOUN. 
N. yem or yam, ........5-.. thisone —méadh or dath, ...-.......-.040+4 these 


G. ON ON EG. Se cecwes one xe of this one 
D. mi'rd or ar-am,...... to this ane 
Acc. mi or di,......:........ this one 


mef or def (Abs. mef-end), of these 
mef-erd OF ~C9, ..6..006+ 000 ees to these 
mef or def, ..scsccocssesseesssee UHCSC 


Loc. far-am, &c., to this one, Xe. &e. 


The Adjectival Pronouns ¢iat and this are the same as the above Pro- 


nouns of the 3rd Person. 

The following emphatic forms have also been found : ik-yid, ik*10t and 
ik-yuwi “that same", ik-yiwam “that same she”, ik-wid-und “of that 
same” (G. Abs.), ik-yam, ik-wam “ this same.” 

The following pronouns seem to be declinable without internal change : 
chiz “ what ?”, ka “ what?’’, tséi “ whatever”, chi or chai “ who"? or 


what”? 
REFrLEcTIvVE PRONOUN. : 
Singular and Plural. 


= 


khu, cot eee eet eee eeraeeeeenrerrar renee 








os * 


I, thou, he, my-, thy-, him-self, &c. i ae | 








| Re a GG eM or pronouns Balonging to the Past 
Tenses of Verbs is more perfect and normal than in Wakhi and Bertgolt = 


SINGuLan. » PLURAL. 
l. am or um . am 
2. at et ; : 
8. 4 or 4 en 


. These terminational pronouns are used precisely like common pronouns: 

»(nominative only); but they can be placed immediately after the verb (as 
terminations) as well as in other parts of a sentence and in addition to the 
ordinary personal pronouns. The Past Tenses which employ them seem not 
yet to have reached the purely inflectional stage. . 


VERBS. ll 
The conjugation of the Verbs resembles the Sarikoli more than the 
Wakhi. The Infinitive is in ao, and the declension of the Verbal Substant- 
ive is effected with the Root (deprived of the ao) as well as with the full 
Infinitive form. In other words the Nominative and Accusative of the 
Verbal Substantive add the syllable ao to the Root form, and other cases 
add their own respective terminations either to the Rootor tothe Nom,  . 
form. 
CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘TO TAKE’. 
. Ci.) Root form: zekit; (i) Present form: zez; (ii) Past form ; 










wokht. 

Verbal Substantive ; Nom. and Acc. cases: zekht-ao the taking 
want . Gen. zekht of taking 
qx Dat. zokht-ir 

ie ett 4 o fo aking 
oF: ° Abl. az zekht from taking 
a, Loe. zekhtao-té on or in taking 
y | cekht-its whilst taking 
iro té zekhtao-ir till taking 
. trie ‘ : IMPERATIVE. 
Be ZEZ or zéze take thou geEz-id take ye 
i INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Fourvure Tense. : 


ZEZ-amm (in SOME VErbs, =I)... scccerceerecrereeeceeees I take 
gez-é (in some verbs, -yd) .4..1-esseeseereeereeeseee thou takest 






4 
; a 
gEz-d. aeeeeeetve eh eee eee eSO teeter son eet eee tereeererre . be takes . “¢ 
| mate +e @rercoreeaees eoa9.¢9 2,9 © owe take ‘ e. 
Te LE { Cin some verbs, -yid) ... sia cabvledenvesaes SO, ORO £ 
. oa yg ; , i 


in (in ame VOIDS, -Y8M) ver secstseversevesseraeeees moe 
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Imprerrect TENSE. 2 
zokur- trp (am) vod, ......... I was taking (lit, to the taking I was) 
&c., with the Bropaun terminations (see Past Tense). 


Past TENSE. 









OAS EMOMTIT (GHG),. coccc pins sactecdeccesesuves sadeantaVressesue’ T took 
MONT! (QE) ioave soteaeveaxecees fanbGdepe cre asavaeueereaaee thou tookest 
Bey SOKuT (6) [somotimes 6)... 5 Secs i cccce vanee vee ... he took a 
Pi. 1. 2oxur (am).....:... TUS Ganvewees incg eee UOC TTS we took = 
EMMONS EET COE) |, ccicccdcscdsdocses cccacectotcutseatssauckieorere te DoUUm 
3. ZOKUT hen) Pty us hdy v Oe vce cnn coe dersipatec potas rave @eete trey Lie Saini 
Perrect TENSE. 
ZOKHTI (am). .......4. nds gat seedOexnvaceeedsescabonnynesns T have taken 
&e. &e. 
Piurerrect TENsE. 
ESTAS eE OCOD Se nacre s Uivins ie cuudacdsevcetkertuereniyeene I had taken 
CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
‘ ZOKHTI-INI “vay-am,...... I may take, or have taken (lit. I may be 
tz &c. taking or having taking). 
Tea is used as a prefix before verbs in the Indicative Mood to give 
them a Conditional or Subjunctive tense. 
i CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘TO GO’ OR ‘TO BECOME’, ~~ 
: (i.) Root form: srr; (ii) Present form: sfo; (i) Past form: suT 
“8 or sat, (iv) Perfect form: supHs. 
pt. Verbal Substantive: Nom. Acc. srr-ao &c. 
74 © 
i INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Bees os, Present Furvure Tense. 
peri Singular. Plural. 
~~ 4. shko-am, ......... Igo or become sfo-am .............% we go ke. 
ae 2. eS pre thou goest &e. ShO-td  ... 2... es ee eee ye go &. | © 
8. sdp (for sko-d) he goes &e. BAO-8 oe sense reses . they go &e. 3 
ae Inrerrect TENSE. ste 
; ss grt-rrp (am) WOM, 9... oe ees ee ven nncrecsescenseseeecerones poy | was going &e. 
a: - nat &e. &e. 
ee , : Past TENSE. 





~ o es “ 
sur ae or SAT (am), . ter, eee Ree eee eee eee eweeae rae reeanneee mie ie | : ees 


\©y 


P| NOs at a 7 


oe ~On the § 


ad i th w- 
ed OT ieee, Eat oe 


a < &e. 
Prorerrect Tense. 
PUAET “TT YOR), cos ssaccsiescedsss saeosbsseteevetrerton tovveiss ened pone ae, 
&e. &e, 
; CONDITIONAL MOOD. : : 
MUD S ENT COUN Socks sccccteveciascestenseceeversusipensetad ea MM asl amy 
* &e. have gone &e. 
&e, 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB ‘TO BE’. 
Gi.) Root foym: vip; (ii) Present form: vay; (iii) Past form: 


von; (iv) Perf. form: vupus. . 
Verbal Subst. Nom. and Acc. vrp-ao 
&e. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Fourvure Tense. 


S. 1. vAr-am [VAST (4M) ] 0. ----cceeeee cee ese ree es ‘\Setackses I may be or am 
2. why-é [vast (at)] Ke, 
‘ 3. VED (yasr (é) | ; 


ee Pl 1; vix-am [yastT (ant) | 
mS. VAhy-id [yast (ecf)) . 
3. vAy-in [vast (en) ] 
















Past TENSE. 


WKH D GUD) fale cae ccasesccsedsdectecdsseccescevsuvensgoweceeneeshas I was © 
—&e. ° 
Perrectr TENSE. 
yy Fibs DENT ch 62oc:csq scutes neenctwecsaes sdb epee os T have been 
| . &e. 
un . Pruurrrrect Tense. 
VUDHI-IT (41) .-..00-2seeeceeseerereeceecengencsssseees cesses T had “been 
| &e. 
* CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
&e. have been, 


n the Past Tenses the pronominal termination of the Srd_ person 
ingular | é or E #) is often used separately like those of the other persons, 





{ 
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<= 7 The Negative affisers are peor ad tak ae as in the other Ghalchab dia- “s 
aocta : ma is used with the Imperative and Optative, and nad or né with the 
ss Other moods. 


oe In compound verbs the former is used in the form of the root (some- 
times in the Acc. or Dative of the Verbal Substantive) and the latter in the 

__-—s appropriate Tense. 
a _E. g. 1. pedhed-ir sut “he went fo the lighting” 7. e. “began to light.” 


2. chid-sut or chid-ao sut “he went (began) to do.” 
3. dam-dhed vardhéd “he is able to breathe (srike breath)’ 
(Hind. dam mar sakta). 

N. B. The form chid-ao sut may be compared with ghi¢w sut “he 
went (to) the hunt’’, to show that there is nothing exceptional in the Ver- 
bal Substantive taking the Accusative (which is the same as the Nomina- 
tive,) form after the verb sut “ he“went”. In both cases it is probably a con- 
traction for the Dative chid-ao-ird and ghiéw-ird. Cf. English “ he went a 


f | journey”, “he wrote me word”. The Infinitive is merely a ease of the 
Verbal Substantive. With common compounds, as in Hind. before sakna 
if? and chukna, or, in Persian after bayad, tawanad, &c., the termination van- 


ishes and the mere root is left. 
The Numerals are : 












“? 1. one yiw, yi, or 7 7. seven wuvd 
| 2. two dho 5. eight waskht 
3. three arrat 9, nine nio — 
4. four tsavor | 10, ten dhis 
5. five pine 11. eleven dhis-et-yiw 
6G. six Kkhhausich 15. fifteen dhis-et-pinz 


SHIGHNI STORY. 

Wa Wor—Direen. 

a: 1. Rézé* i Padskhih Wazir-katti shart i chugj.* Lovdj-é*: “ Agar 

a ~ mu’nd’ puts s6d,’ tu’nd* razin séd* khu razin mu puts-ir dhad.” Wazir- 

, - on ~ ent nistj-en’ di kaulien’ skhud. 2. Rdzé véd, Wazir-ar puts sut, et es 

a Sy 4 Persian. : 
* The Perfect Tense “has made" with the terminational pronovn (i) of the Sr ‘ 

4 HP ‘Tha terminational pronoun of the Grd pers. sing. here follows the verb) 5 

* _ * Genitive absolute “of mine”, “ of thine.” 


ead pers. sing. Indicative (for Conditional) of the verb sifao “to go" or or “to be- _ e. 
5. -- om ie) fF seo ny Sartore, ely "fo we. of ine Seals aes ae 


i. ‘ ae "Th: Plural affix of nouns, which is the same 48 3 
aa Jomo pers. pl.; oi cil wap sta aa > 
Kehoe heard’ (for sk/ud-en, like nasj-en). Nég is tho Perfoct Tens “have meds nL A hae 
aes) Sites ib Seite Tite: “i “ a ae 
A i . 
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ant We a 


Wazir mfid. | PAdskhah-and" razin sut. Sahar en® khabar Pidskhah-ar 
vid: “Razin tu'nd sut.” 3. Padskhah marakan nustjin‘t vdd,* yi 
fidam iz vaj déid, sukhan i chid: “ Wazir mid.” PAdskhah khu khéshi* 
“Kkhair’’*ichid. Mardum en’ di skhud. Wazir-bachah réid. 
; 4. Woz ba roz' kad’* chid,” katta’* sut. Meth-ov vid, tar khu mad 
sukhan i? chad, lovd-é:*7 ‘Eh, madar-i-mihrbin,* mu ped-end® i tir-i- 
dast' yast.”” Yalovd: “Tar khazina dedh.” Yu déid tar khazina, tir-i- 
dast i?’ zokht khu’* naskhtuid. 5. Naskhtuid tar vwaj, khu mashk* dar- 
rao’ chid-ao sut.'® Ba'd'* lap-ath mashki" chid, pahlawan sut. 6. Yi 
ghinik®® Az bazar yat. Taghir-andé pai, wum kal-té,™ et'* yat. Yii tir-i- 
dast alka® i chiid,; wu’m taghir-ti™ wedhd-é, di 4z mi palé tar wi palé 
gabod. 7. Pai ar-wum pits khhavd. Ba’d idis” khu pits-ir dhést i dhad. 
Nazar wedhd tar bachgala.* Fuk-en dath tir-pur, Wazir-bachah ‘nd 
khhilh. 8. Ba'di'’ lovd; “ Eh, bi-nafas! tu at™ idis vod; di az madar 
at mutawalid sut. Piidskhih khu khéshi az tu khair i** chad.” 9. Ba'd 
khu dhést tar khu j@bi' yod. Az-um-undé pul i*’ zwist. Patte’wdé tar 
wum ghinik : “Eh ghinik! tu pul zez, sukhan-i-bad* chiz kini ?” 

10. Khu mid-ar di gap dhad, lovd: “ Eh mad! mu ped-end” achi 
chiz yast? Yem mardum né yadin™ tar mu. Yi fdam 1” ramid tar 
kishlik, Fuk-ath jam’ i chad khu’* vid-é."" Tar Padskhah® khez digar 
yi dr-ath na sut, Ba’d mardum-ird khhurak’ dar-rao' dhéd-ao sut."@ 11. 





* ® Genitive absolute. 
® Separablo term. 3rd pers. pl. belonging to eud, 
1° (ud : Past Tense of “to bring.” 
” Adjective: “ sitting.” 
12 Past Tense of verb vidao “to be.” 
18 A local expression: “ to say ‘ well’ to”, = to refuse.” 
*” Arabic. 
‘5 Lit, ‘made stature." 
6 Turki, 
49 ‘Terminational pronoun 3rd pert. sing. 
18 4h oo” 
1° Lit. “went to tho doing,” #. ¢. “ began to do.” 
2° Diminutive of ghin. 
® Locative. Lit. “ (there was) some whey in a vessel on her head, and she came," 
wu his bow (into) a ring,” #.¢. “pulled it till it was bent almost double.” 
#) 


an 4 ‘such. 


* A special plural, “a troop of boys.” 
#5 Persian ; meaning “arrow on string,”’ or, as we say of guns, “ loaded.” 


wed Terminational pronoun 2nd pers. sing. 
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Ba'd tar kbhalk Aradfat 3 chid. Lovd: 1 fdam tar Paidskhah khéz 
biizam. Az mard kaul, et** az zan fel.” 12. Wi ddam en ramid, yii sut 

_ PAdskhih khéz-andé, salami chid. Lovd: “Wu aleikum as-salim. Bh! 
khanah-i-padar mubirak bashad’ Tu khub khub pond at®® sir chigj. 
13. Ba’d yii kissa i zokht, lovd-6: “ Padskhah-i-Alam! Mu-ir™ tar tu 
khéz Wazir-bachah bokht. Wi Ata'* katti dis shart at® chugyit." Paéd- 
skhah-en® kal-ird ti tsa yidhd, wadh az khu kaul na gardhen, Yem chiz 
sut ?” 

14. Ba'd Paidskhih lovd: “Injavid di! Surb di” ghaiv-ti® tis- 
kinid. Yi gad-ird pand-yad séd." 15. Ba’d yii chorik naskhtud, khu sut 
tar Wazir-bachah khéz. Wazir-bachah wind-é wi, lovd: “Eh! di®® surb 
az di* ghaiv-ti™ zézid.”” Wi surb zokht-en. Ba’d sukhan i" wi pekhst. 
16. Yi lovd-é: “Wuz am®* tami gap am” dhad. PAdskh&h lovd-d 
* Mi ghaiv-ti surb tis-kinid. Yi ‘gad-ird pand-yAd séd.’ ”’ 

17. Wazir-bachah gaskht tar khu wazir-en, sukhan i chid, lovd: 
“Mash tsi-rang kinam shich,” lovd-é: “ Maslahat kinid.” “Yi ga idam 


iy, bazam.”” Yigaddamenbokht. 18. Firebt Padskhih-en®* khéz-andé. Ba’d 
te az salam, gap izokht. Padskhah lovd-é: “ In javid di!’ Wazir en®’ lovd : 
oe “Eh! Padskhah-i-’ilam, tu awwal gap dhid, akhir yii ziilikik gadha dé” 


ts idund tambi wedhd ; tama katta dé tambi wedhid. Shich dé” idis ved: 
Baz-i-suféd mu'r var, wuz tu-katti khéshi kinam.” Wi chorik en rukbhsat 
 dhaid. 19. Sut Wazir-bachah khhéz-andé, lovd-6: “Shér at*' ya roba ?” 
Loyd: “ Néi, wuz am mudim-ath shér-bachah vod.’ Lovd-6: “ Wa&ki’s-i- 
kar’ ikyam: baz-i-suféd mu’r vird.”’ ; 
20. Ba'd yi gaskht tar khu waziren, lovd: “ Anjdm kinid.” Ba’d 
enanjim chid. Wi'r tuskha' anjim en chid. Sabir tar pond en dhid. 



















Ss Accusative. » 
* Pluperfect. 
—  —-S- *«~Adjectival Pronoun, Accusative. 
* lee Ga ® Substantival Pronoun, Genitive. i 
_  * Terminational pronouns Ist pers. (one of them probably superfluous). 
; : ; — -*€6 Probably the Plural of respect. 
| 8 For “ Waziren lovd-en.” The plural affix of the noun and of the vorb_ 
=. Toes oct seponted one serves for both. 
2 is, _ ** A particle which seems to serve many purposes. Here it would seem to answer 
a ae to: kik in Persian, viz., that’, conj., used for relative pronoun. 
a» 58 eesh was explained os forming a comparative. In the Gaddi (Hind.) dialect 
There is a similar word, e. g. dard déa gal “a big-like matter.” 
<n 2) ? di (this). 
on, pitue severable term or pronoun of the 2nd pers. sing. used without the verb _ 
Petts » (see Remark 3, p. 168 of my Paper on the Ghalchah Languages, As, Soc. 
1, Pt. hy for pate) 
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Fuk-ath en ADK wi-katti sut, yii wigivadei wief, Ic vd st ard et” ba-kér * 
nist. Wuz yikalandar. Agar Paidskhah chicas ‘am var-dhad,” ikyid. 
Tama wizaftsid.” 21. Ba'd khu-bath rii ba rahi ehfid, rah ba biabin, - 
ba’d bar daman-i-dasht. Chandin farsang i dhad. i skhats mAbain-ir  yat. 
22. Ba’d az khu vorj-ti* khhavd, I sowfr az wi ruya yat, skhbats zimb-— 
ti khhavd. Tar yak digar en sukhan chid. Lovd: “ Eh vréd! se 
safar. Tu tar ka ‘t* ikhtiyi’r chugj?” Yii lovd-é: “ Wuz am khiz 
mat-i-Padskhih rawfin, baz-i-suffd-ird rawin-am™.” 23. Yiu lovd-é: 
Tu ism-sharif chiz?” Lovd: “ Wazir-bachah.” Yem vao wi pekhst-é; 
yii loyd: “ Ali-Aspa.”” Ba'd lovd: “ Yet, katti sfio-am.” Yi lovd: “Tu 
khu tsem bidhém, khu pits tar zabé kin, wuz yet-am.” Yiu khu teem 1” 
bidhémd, khu pits tar zabéichud. Palé gaskht, yii wi khéz-andé.” 

24. Ba'd en katti sat, khu tdid-en. Sat i daskht-andé. Chandin ral 
en dhid, taskhna en sut, guskhna en sut. Ba'd en wum daskht médhen- 
andé khhavd. Lovd: “Eh vréd! yi lav tuskha ziwedh.” ‘Tuskha 1 zwast, 
dar-rao khéd-ao en chid, 25. Ba’'d tuskha en khiid, lovd: “Tu tar ta- 
miisha so, yi zir-i-zir bon varéyé, mish skhab-panah kinam.” Ba'd Wazir- 
bachah niist, et Ala-aspa sut. Tar wi daskht khel-ak charkhichid. Hech 

-chiz-ath maujid nasut. Ba'd ikyum-andé nafas i nist. Dastba-duha’ i 

~ ehiid, khu kal khambind-i; khu kali ‘sind, chiiskht-é: Kila tayar sudhj, 
darwaza het-ath. Rawéan sut, tar kila déid, tamisha i chid, kha wizivd aa 
khu jai-té,” sut tar khu hamrah khéz. 27. Lovd-é;: Eh vréd! i zir-bon 
am vid, nur-skhab sio-am, yum-andé skhab-panah.” Ba'd en sut, déid-en 
tar kila. Lovd: “Eh vréd! yi zir-bon kaiyir” Lovd: “ Zir-bon-i kam 
you?” 28. Sat-en, ziz en vid. Yiw dar-rao yates pedhed-ir sut.“ Yiw 
pis-skhats sut. Ba’d ab ta’am en sat. Khhid-en, khu vorjen darakht- 
khhina en vast. Chustj et wokht en lachtd. 

29. Skhab en yum-andé skhovd, sahir Ala-ispa lovd-6: “ Wuz ghiéw 
sio-am, tu neth. " Ya ttiid ghiéw, yem nist. 30. Wazir-bachah khhu- 
rik i pukhta khu'r chid. Khu-bath khhud et wi baskh bighin i chad, khu 
lachud-i, Khu-bath yat, khu bistar-té khu pattéwd-i. Zamién vod, divé 
sadi ch d. 381. Yi chiz-i-yak-wajabi déid khu naghjid tar kits’r. Yi tar’ 
buriit’® i khu'’nd piked, wi dhést et pidh 1 vast, pattéwd-i. Khu-bath wi + 





Pree. 42 ‘Terminational pronoun of the 2nd pers. pl. 
- 48 For * yar-dhid-am,” Past Tense of compound verb. 

—s a Here the terminational pronoun (lst pers.) may also be said to replace the verbal 
ant substantive, as rawdn is a (verbal) adjective, and not a part of the finite verb. 
Ene wy Loe wt Here ia a caso of the suppression of the verb substantive after the ordinary 
eo i, similar to its auppression after the terminational pronoun at above (note 41). 
otty mt to the lighting.” This Dative form seems equivalent to the other = 
Ve may perhaps take the former to be the full form and the latter to be: my 
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Piharak j i khhud khu meakhtuia: Wazir-bachah zur i chad, ba azib i yet- 
chid, khu pis zabé i wi ehid. 

32. Daryiv i wi chid, yii zabod tar ghor. Yem khhafa sut, khu wiz, 
ivd. Déid tar kia. Khu-bath yet, khu jai-ti nist. Khu midhj i zokht 
dar-rio pisen dhét sut. Dive sadichud. Yii khu midhjizokht khu za- 
bod tar divé zabé. Az-um Ali-dspa déid. 33. Lovd: “Eh vréd! mu 
badi tar hak-i-tu chiz?’” Wilovd: “ Ti-am, gap tu’r dhad-am."”"  Ba’d sut. 
Ald-aspa khu wiz i az khu dim-té lichud. Yid sut, ta’am iwi'r vid. Ta’- 
am i khhud et fatihai lovd. Wazir-bachah andtid, dég et tabik darrao 
gandéd-ao sut. 

34. ea Ala-aspa lovd: “Mu badi tar hak-i-tu chiz wad?” Yu 
lovd-6: “Eh! tu badi tar hak-i-mu nist, wuz et tuaam vréd. Wauz am yi 
wakhht khhuraik pukhta ehud, khu-bath am khhud et tu’rd am lichud. 
Khubath am yat khu jai-ti am khu pattéwd. Divé sada chid. Y ak-wajabi 
déid. Ba’d i tar‘ burfit i khu'nd nakhvend. Mu dhést padh ivist. Khu- 
bath zabod wi ab ta’am ikhhud. Ba’d khu-bath naskhtuid. Wuzam zur 
et zur ba azib am khalas kha chid, ba'd pis-zabé6 am wi chid. 36. Dar- 
yay am wi chid, zabod tar ghor. Wuzam wizivd. Yett-am, khu midhj 
am zokht, ikyund am nust. Divé sadi chid, Wuz am zabdd, di®* mi 
pith tsa dedhd, mu mis fard yest. Tu at déid.” Khu birej] en-wedhd khu 
skhovd-en. 

36. Sahar rukh dhad, Ald-dspa lovd-¢: “ Eh, Wazir-bachah ! tu sdo 

» ghiéw, et wuz netham.” Wazir-bachah tuid ghiéw, yem dar-rio ab ta’am 
sut. Khurak-i pekht, khu-bath i khhid, wi'rd i lichud. Khu midbj i 
'  gokht, khu yat ikyum-andé nist. 387. Ikyuwi wakhht vod, divé 
sada chud, et yam mis anduid et yii mis déid. Midhj hawadla chid, 
a wi kal dhid tar pAi-gah, wi tana tar divé zabé. 38. Yem zekht-é, khu 
a tothch viriki jam’ chud, wikhin ma-sdd. Téa mi khhavd-ao-ird" wi kal 
—  gabdd wi gardhan-té, jaosar sut, Ba'd naskhtuid khu ratsust. 89. Ald- 
i. Apa pis-zabé i wichid. Daryiv i wiechid. Yak bar palé gaskht et dhést 
tar bon i chad, lovd-é: “ Sabar, khu hal chiz, winidk” 
3 40. Ala-dspa wizivd ghamghin, déid tar kild. Yat, khu jai-té nist. 
Khu midhj khu-tar-diman lachud. Ghayat i vod, divé sad&i chid, 
dative or locative in meaning notwithstanding the absence of the proper affix, »s. 
Bieisien db ta’am sat, ghiew saoam * went (to) drink and food,” “ I go (to) the hunt.” 
| Gh the Engi « give me the book,” “ write me word.” At any rate the form answer- 
to our infinitive (** began to do &c,”’) scoms to be some case of the verbal substantive. 
97 74 yam khhavd-ao was first given as a form with the samo meaning. But on 
a - ction my informant corrected himsclf and gave tho form in thetext, It shows 
p the so-called Infinitive (in ao) is in Shighni a verbal substantive. Itgoverns — 
ge of the pronoun (the subject) and takes the affix of the dative case, Liter 
le i geataled a 
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anduid. Wazir-bachah déid. Lovd: “ Mu badi tar bak-i-tu chiz 2” 41. 
Lovd : “ Héch chiz-ath nai; biyar at tu lovd, wuz am biwar na chid. Tu 
gap rast vudhj. Yat, mdsh shich khu ghiéw chid-ao la-kinam. Chiz 
makri hila kinam ki wi ghor dedham. Tanab-i-abréskhamin tébam.” 42. 
Chil gaz tanib en tebt. Sahar Ab nahdr en ehid, rawdin en sut tar pond. 
Wazir-bachah lovd-é: “ Wuz dédham.’’ Ali-ispa lovd: “ Khub, tu tikat 
na vardhé.” Ba'd firébt-en yum-andé. Kamand wi baghal-andé sakhht i 
chid. Wedhdé, ta zin-its sut, lovd-é: “ Pach! sukhtam.” 43. Ald-aspa 
kamand tizd-é, lovd: “ Eh Wazir-bachah ! naubatmu'nd. Yi nasihat tu’rd 
kinam. Waz lov-am: ‘ Pach! sukht-am’ tu sust-dé * la-kin.” Ala-dspa 
wedhd-é Lovd-é: ‘Pach! sukht-am !' Yt sust-dé la-chiud. Al-kissa 
khel-i-wakhht naghjid, tanab wi mi dhost kot reid. Yii tar bir-jahan, tar 
Childinia, firébt. Tanaib az khu baghal-ti khalis chud. 
bachah wi ghor ghaiy-ti gulkhan wedhd-é. 

44. Ald-dspa rawiin sut, mil az parao dichfir wi'r yet. Az chupin 
duha i chid, lovd: “ Eh! yem mal chi'’nd ?” Chupfin lovd-é: “ Yak- 
wajabi ’nd.’’ Yui firébt yi yirk i injuvd, ruh-i-hawai wi kal i zokht. Yi 
sekhh kabalb az wi-ti khu’rd ichid. Kabab i pekht, khhud-é, dedh tiid. 
45. Ta'dstor-dar az parao yet. Duhdichid, lovd-é; “ Yem stor chi"nd ?” 
Yui lovd-é: “ Yak-wajabi ‘nd. Yui sut, ki az wi katta-dé skhij nai, ikwi 
injuvd ;** wi kali zokht. Yi sekhh kabab az wi-tikhu’rdichtd. Wi digar 
i pattéwd. Chupindhéd yi skhkufta khu pis-pits. 46. Yi rawaén suf, 
ghayat jai sut, skhtur-ban dichir wi’r dhid. Duhai chid, lovd-6: “ Yem 
skhtur chi’nd.”” Yiilovd-é6: “ Yak-wajabi'nd.”” Yiisut, ki az wi katta-dé 
bughra*® ndi, ikwam injuvd. Wum kal i zokht. Yi sekhh kabib az wi-ti 
khu’rd ichid, khu rawin sut. Sarwan’ dé khu pis-pits. 47. Yii thid. 
Galla-bin wi'r diehir yet. Duhad ichtd, lovd-6: “ Yem galla chi'nd ?” 
Sut, ikatta vorj injuvd, wi kali zokbt. Yi sekhh kabab az wi-ti kbhu'rd i 
chad. Yi galla-bin dé khu pis-pits. 45. Yu tuid; tar skhar firébt. 
Khazinachi darvaza-andé nistj.“* Yi lovd-é: “Tu yundé chi’r® kini ?” 
Yundé parindah dam-dhed na vardhéd."” Lovd-é: “ Har chiz ved, ba nasib- 
i-kbu am yet.” 49. “agttg wi pekhsté “ Yak-wajabi jan chiz darun ?” 
Lovd-6 : “Nur dho roz' sut, yii pa tir-dinya vod, az-um zakhhmi yet. Shich 
dj." Wi jain wi pis-palé, dho zir, yiw az mi palé, yiw az wi palé. 
viren varagh. Az wi darun dho kshebts naskhtist. Wief kalen tar 
chap skhchand. Wi pis palé yi math, wi dha tar zin, varagh. Wi darun 


Ba'd yem Wazir- 






*® Lit. “ that than it (there was) no larger bull, that same (one) he seized.” The 
modo of expressing the superlative. 


3 | bi » Both these verbs being verbs of action not of condition or state (wiz. to sit down 
et wv exe ; 





“to go to sleep", s'endormir, and not “to be sitting,’’ “ to sleep"’), our Present 


Serene “ho has sat down” = 
he or was siting; he has gone t len" ‘he is asleep or sleeping.” 
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x Sut az yi skhar-andé, baz-i-suféd zokht et yet." Yet yum-andé skhab 1 uf 
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co * ‘mazlum*™ mis tu, yid mil mis tu, mu'rd bijat nist."’ Ikyuwi khu 
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yi tsirao naskhtist. Wi dha tar skhuts, wi jin naskhtist. Agar pinj-dina 





_ witsakini, wi na mird. Yiw kiaz def yiw at khata dé” na chad™ yi 


ta mird.” Yii def kaulen i bagai chad. Yii mid. 

50. Chil wi skhidz mékhh-ir vod. Wi zokht, divé-en dar-rio het 
chid sut. Fuk-ath i het chid, yiw réid. Yet, wi mis het i chid et déid 
tar-am, Yi khub-rii tar-am. Na khher tar wam dakhhl, na mést. 51. 
Ya dar-rio niwd-ao sut, lovd: “Eh jawin! tu chiz-ar khu ziya koni P” 
Yii lovd: “‘Sadaka yak tar mii tu. Tu tardd chi’r kimi?” Lovd-é 
* Wuz am wuvd-sila vod, yak-wajabi mu tsift, khu vud-i tardd muhkam 
ichid.” Yii lovd-é : “ Mubarak ved, wuz am wi zid.” Ya lovd-6: “ Wi 
zid-ao asin nist; pinj-dand didhgad wi tsa kini, yii na mird.” AlA-dspa 
lovd-6 ; “ Té-am, ches, wuz am wi zid.”’ Dhést-andé injuvd khu yeten. 
Chiskht-é, mughj. 

52. Ba'd skhab en nast, khurak en khhud. Bar skhevd-ao en yet. 
Khu midhj i tizd, medhéna-'rd i pattéwd. Ya lovd-é : “ Dis chiz-ir kimi ?” 
Yu lovd-é “ Wuz am nasihat-i-padar zokht]. Har wakhht tar khu watan 
na firébtj-am, khu kaman het na kinam.”” Ba'’d en skhuvd. 653. Sahar 
ikwid-und dinya wizichid., Fuk-ath wizichid. Yet-en wi ghor ghaty- 
andé, Kamand i jumbind et yiwi yiwi pi-kamand vist et yi tigd. Al- 
kissa tizd-é tayar sut, et ikyiwam khub-rii wid.. Wazir-bachah tizd-é. Ta 
ba yak didan* wuam pits 1 wind, ba sad didan "&shik. 54. Ali-dspa yi 
tér jandar ar-khu-khéz i la-chugyjit. Az hi arai azmaish* kamand i chud tar 
wi ; lovd-¢ : “ Bashand taz, d6 wuz-am.” Wazir-bachalr tigd-€, yi chuvgaz 
ai raid, et yii chiskht-é tér jandir. Dedhé kamand i skhchukht. Yi 
dhad ar wi khidz, tit tit sut. 55. Ba’d lapath i i niiwd, lovd : “ Eh diregh 
dinyé. Dar rah-i wom khub-rui, md i mi jinduty.” 

56. Ba’'d Wazir-bachah fikr i chad, lovd: “ Waz am na z¢wast 
‘ay (?)* wi. Wizivd, yet tar ghor kal, tanab i pattéwd aram. Tandab 
injuvd, yii tizd. Ald-daspa naskhtud. Dhaid ba yak digar baghal, lap en 
mitwd, 57. Ala-dspa lovd-é: “ Vrod, tu et dis chiz-ir chid. Khub-rh 
at “Ashik sut, mfl-i-diny& tu at ‘ashik sut."’ Lovd: “ Har chiz vod yi disaj 
sut.’ Snut-en tar kilA, Wazir-bachah lovd: “ Yet, baskh kinam.”’ “ Ala- 
aispa lovd: “Tu baskh kin.” Wazir-bachah dar-rao baskhtjit” sut, khu 
katta et bashind khu’r zezd, réz-gi dhid wi'rd. AlA-dspa lovd-6 — 





chid wi'rd. 59. Lovd-é: “ Tu neth, wuz sadam baz-i-sufed wuz tur 
varam, Yid nist, Ali-dspa tiid. Chandin muddut-i-wakbht naghjid. 


8° Accusative. 
. se” Past tonso for conditional : ‘+ if thou hast not failed” for "if thea tai) mot", os 
+t ® Perhaps to be compared with Sarikoli accusative, * aw," : 
pt A carious form. Lit. “ had divided, went,” 

at, S oppromed co. ¢. “woman.” A Turki idiom, 
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—-# “Lit. “ Serviee" (Turki), a common salutation among friends. 


niist™* ihak i iia. * Rawiin sio-am.”’ Khurak +. khhud et khu vorjen 
bidhan en chad ; rawiin en sut. 

60. Chandin ane eee en tdid.** Ba’d tar wi skhats zimb en 
firébt. Ba'd Ali-aspa lovd: “ Tkyundé khush kinam.”” Wazir-bachah 
lovd-é “ Yet, mi mal baskh kinam. "  Ala-dspa lovd: “ Nai! Az tu shir-1- 
miadar’ tu’r piyil, Et mu’nd yi shart tu katti yast. Ikyuwi at mu'r 
ehud,” dinya et kyamat wuz az tu rizi, Shart mu’r lov.. Mi shart ik- 
yam. Sut-at khu sur at chid *“, ba takht bakht at firébt, skhevd-io-té at 
di* sut,* khu piidh tar khu ghin kiné, lov : “ * Mu moza taz.’ Ba'd yi 
pidh 6 di®* tizd, lov: *‘ Woi dirégh !! Dé idund at di®* chid,*” wuz lap- 
ath razi az tu.” 

G2. Ali-dspa thid tar wi ruya. Wazir-bachah yet tar khu jai. Pad- 
skhfih’r khabar en yod, ki Wazir-bachah yat, biz-i-suféd i wid, Padskhah 
Wi Adam-ir mughda-khwahi dhaid. 63. Wazir-bachah firebt, déid tar 
Padskhah khéz. Baz i zokht et déid. PAdskhah az khu jai-té anduid. 
Kullugh,” ichid. Bazi zokht khu dhést-té, lovd-6 ;  Wazir-bachah; tu 
lap-ath mat at sudhj. Sao tar chiel,” 

G4. Yii sut tar khu echid. Wi mid wi wind; khush-wakhht suf. 
Skhab nist et sthar i khu sur injuvd. Mardum en jam’ sut. Pinz meth 


‘sur en dhfid. Padskhih dund sur i na dhad, di Wazir-bachah dund sur tsa 


dhad. 65. Véga’r nikih en chad. Khu ghin i zokht khu tiid tar khu chid. 
Shevd-ao-té khu pidh tar khu ghin i chid. Lovd-é: “ Mu moza tiz.” 
Ba’d yi paidh i tizd. Lovd-é6: “ Woi dirégh !" et wi ghin loyd: “ Yem 
chiz sut. Woi-Dirégh at diodhj,"* mu chiz-ir at yod ?” 66. Yu lovd: 
“ Woi-Dirégh mard, kakhoi na vod."" Ya lovd: “ Nai, kakhoi. Ikwi 
meth tu at tsa tiid, ya mis tiid. Wuz et ya katté maktab-bandi am 
skhéid.”” Lovd : “ Dis ditsa ved, tu at mu’rd heéch-ath hijat nist.” 67. 
Khu moza i pintid, khu vorj sowar sut, khu ikwi skhab-ath thid. Al-kissa 


rukbh sut. Yi ramA az pario yat. Duha i chid, lovd-6: “ Yem mal 


chi’nd 2?” Lovd-6: “ Woi-Diregh-ind.” G8. Taram dé™ sut ; sarban wi 


parao dichir yat. Lovd: “ Eh sarwin! yem skhtur chi'nd?” Wi lovd : 
“ Woi-Diregh.”’ Taram dé sut, pida-bin wi'rd dichir yet. Lovd : “ Yem 
en ehi‘nd &” Lovd-6 : “ Woi-Diregh-ind.”’ : 





Sut, yi bigh az pario yat. Lovd: * Yem bagh chi’nd ?” Bagh- 
lovd-é: “ Woi-Dirégh.” Baghbéin yi lagan-andé gul i zokhtj. Bagh- 
bin pits tar wi palé vod. Yid khu naghina zokht, gul medhen-andé rubuid-é. 


53 ‘These words seem to have two different forms: “ yet’’ and “ yat’’, * ndst” and 


met", * taid” and “ toid,” 


£° ‘Lit. “ thou hast gone to the sleeping. 


= Lit, “hast caused to enter (viz. thy house). 
in : of hkaniz, P 
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| Baghban zokht khu thid. 70. Firébt-i Woi-Dirégh-ird gul. Ya takbht- 
té khu “pattéwd jit, Yem gul wam-ird injuvd. Ya lovd: “ Eh bighban ! 
tu ‘ajab khush-bhi gul at wid. 71. Ba'd gul i zokht, het i chid. Naghi 
na naskhtuid, Lovd: “ Eh bighbin ! ar-bigh chai?” Yii lovd-é: “ Eh 
bébé ! yi shakhs ar-bagh déid."" Lovd : “ Gul ba rai wi na love.” 

72. Wazir-bachah az-bigh naskhtuid. Yet tar kila divé. Kanizak*’ 
pis-skhats naskhtoid. Yem yet, butta'’® zimb-ti nfist. Kanizak yet, 
skhats i zokht. 73. Lovd: “ Eh kaniz! skhats mu'r dhid.’’ Lovd: 

Tu ‘ajab bé-darak idam at tu nist P Woi-Dirégh pari-zid. Tu tsi-rang 
wam jim-andé skhats brézé ?” Na dhad wi’rd skhats ; Skhats i zokht khu 
rawin sut. | 

74. Yi gaz jai na sat et ya skhats wikhin gaskht. Ya wi tisi chid, 
voi yat skhats i zokht. Lovd: “ Eh kanizak, skhats mu’r dhad.” Kanizak 

madhad. 75. Voitar wi khu jai sut, et wikhin gaskht. Voi tis wi chad, 
Voi yat, skhats i zokht. Lovd: “ Eh kanizak ! skhats mu'r dhad.”’ Ya 
na dhad-é, 

76, Lord : “ Eh kanizak ! tu véga tea yossé tar wam khéz skhats na 

a firebé. Skhats mu’r dhid.”” Jami Jap chid, injuvd-é wi'rd. Yi lav i 
brokht, khu naghina pattéwd-6 ar-jim. Khu lumal skhats-té bighin i 


chid, lovd: “ Wi kal het na kini, farib Woi-Dirégh-ir.”’ ‘ 
. 77. Vid-é, lovd: “ Eh! tu tsi-rang skhats varé ? Yem khhir véga- 
'  ~—— sut.”” Lovd-6: “ Mu’nd tu khéz ‘arz; ba’d har-rang at dé mu’r chu.” 


4 Ba'd khu kissa i zokht. ‘“ Dund shich har-rang dé mu'r tsa kinid, kelan 
; | id.’ 78. Lovd-é: “Sa! kiwé.” Ya naskhtuid, kiwd-i wi. Ba'd déid, 

bg As-salamichid. Ya az khu takbht-t6é anddid wi'rd. Dedhé sifend, sin 
" pis-palé wedhd. 79. Ba’d az chandin muddat-i-wakhht, kanizak-ird i 
__ lovd : “ Sa, mullah kiw kin.”’ Sat mullah i kiw chad, Moallih wief i chad 
: nikah ba yak digar. Wadh en ba takhht et bakhht firébt, Mash mis 
da tama daulat-andé firab-am. v. 
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Wor1-Dine’enu. 


ae 1. One oy a king made an agreement with (his wazir), (aad ae 
- to me there | be a son (born), and to thee a daughter, (thou aye r ve 
thy daughter to my son. The (other) wazirs were sitting (there), and == 
hea d this compact. 2. One day a son was (born) to the wazir, and weed 
“ “Be on dic ied. To he king a daughter was (born). (Next) morning they — is 
brou oa t the news to the king : es A daughter has been (born) to thee Pye Re adhe 
ae a king owas sitting in public, (when) a man came in, (and) said: The . ae 











ae 


wait dead.” Bas) the king refused his alliance. Men heard this. 
ot L (unmarried). i a 
ieee . 
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4. Day by day he increased in stature _ became big. A day was, 
(that) he spoke to his mother (and) said: “ Gracious mother, there issa 
bow of my father’s.” She said: “Go into the treasury.’ He entered 


: into the treasury, and took the bow and came out. 5. He came outside, 
| and at once began to exercise himself. He practised much, and became 
; expert. 6. A woman came from market. Shg came with (some) whey 


in a vessel on her head. He pulled the bow, (his arrow) struck this vessel, 
so that it passed through it from one side to the other. 7. The whey 
poured down into her face. Then she put her hand to her face. She fixed 
her eyes on the boys. All of them (had their) arrows in their bows, the 
wazir’s son’s (was) empty. 8. ‘Then she said; “Oh wretch! was it for 
this that thou wast born of thy mother? The king has (one well to) 
refuse relationship with thee !"" _9. Then,he carried his hand to his pocket, 
and took a penny thence. He threw (it) to that woman (saying): “ Oh 
woman! take thou the penny ; why dost thou speak evil words ?” 

10. He told his mother (of) this matter, (and) said: “ Oh mother! 
what eyil (?) was there in my father. These men come not into my pre- 
sence.” He sent a man into the Villages. He assembled all the people, 
and brought them (in). Not any one went into the king’s presence. 

~ Then he began at once to give food to the men. 11. Afterwards he took 
counsel with the people. He said, “I will send a man into the king's 
presence, (and say) a man's word (is equivalent to) a woman’s deed.’ 12. 
; They sent the man, (who) went into the king’s presence, and saluted (him). 
ign (The king replied:) “ And to you be the peace. May thy father’s house be 
blessed. Thou hast accomplished a good journey.” 13. Then (the man) 
took up his tale, (and) said: “ King of the world! The wazir’s son sent me 
befére thee. Thou hadst made such and such an agreement with his father. 
a Whatever falls upon the heads of kings, they turn not away from their 
Py word. What is this (that thou doest) ?’’ 
her 14. Then the king said: “Seize this (man). Thrust an arrow 
bs through his mouth. (It) will be a warning to another.” 15. Then this 
man went out, and went before the wazir’s son, who saw him, and said: 
_ Oh take this arrow from this (man’s) mouth.’ They took the arrow. 
_— ‘Then he asked him (of) the matter, and said: “ What did he 
=dor” 16. He replied: “I spoke thy word. The king said: Thrust 
an arrow through this man’s mouth. It will be a warning to another.” 
aM. The wazir’s son turned to his counsellors, and spoke, saying; 
| What shall we do nowr fo Sergi together”, he said. (They replied) 
“We will send another man.” ‘They sent anofher man. 18. He arrived in 
the king's presence. After s isieaes he took up his tale. The king said : 
“§ i e him!” | ‘The wazirs said: “Oh king of the world! first do thou 
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fuss; do you make a greater fuss. Now let it be thus, (say) ‘ Bring me a 
white falcon, (and) I will ally myself with thee.” (So) they gave that man 
his leave. 19. He went into the presence of the wazir’s son, (and) said: 
* (Art) thou a lion ora fox?’ (The other) replied: “ No, I have ever been 
a lion’s offspring.” The man said: “ The fact of the matter is this: let 
him bring me a white falcon (says the king).” 

90. Then he turned to his counsellors, (and) said: “ Make prepara- 
tions.” ‘They made preparations. They got ready provisions for him. In 
the morning they set out on the road. All of them started with him, 
(but) he turned them back, saying: “I have no need of you. Iam a Aa- 
Iendar (beggar). If I (can) bring and give the king’s service, this Gs my 
desire). ‘Turn ye back.” 21. Then by himself he set his face to the 
road. His road (went) towards the wilderness, and to the skirt of the 
desert. He travelled many a farsang (parasang) (and then) a river came 
across (his path). 22. He alighted from off his horse. A horseman = 
eame from another direction, (and) alighted on the bank of the river. They 
spoke to one another. (The new-comer) said: “ Eh, brother! may your 
journey be happy. What object hast® thou chosen (for it)?” The wazir’s 
son replied : “I am going on the service of the king, for a white falcon.” 
93. (The other) said: “ What is your distinguished name ?” He replied : 
« The wazir'’s son.” This one in return asked the other (his name), who 
answered : “ Ala-aspa.’’? Then (the wazir's son) said “Come, let us go 
together.’ (Ali-dspa) said: “ Do thou shut thine eyes, (and) turn thy 
face backwards, (and) I will come.” The wazir’s son shut his eyes, (and) 
turned his face backwards. He turned round, the other (was) before him. 

94. Then they joined together and went on. They went intoa 
desert. A long way they journeyed, and became thirsty and hungry. 
Then they alighted in the midst of that desert. (Ala-dspa) said : “* Oh 
brother! bring out a morsel of food.” He took out some food, and at 
once they began to eat.. 25. After eating the food, (the wazir’s son) 
enid: “ Do thou go for a walk on one side, thou wilt find a (place) under 
some rock or other, (which) we will make our shelter for the night.” Then 
the wazir's son sat down, and Ali-dspa went off. He made a large circuit 
in that desert, nothing was there. Then he sat down for a moment there. 
96. He raised his hands in supplication, (and) bowed his head, (Again) 
he raised his head, and looked: a castle has sprung up, with the gate open. 
He went and entered tho castle, and walked through it. Then he turned 
away from the place, and went back to his companion, 27. He said: “Ob 
brother! I have found a (place at the) foot of a rock, to-night let us go, 
there is our shelter for the night.” Then they went and entered the castle. 
The (wazir’s son) sgid: “ Oh brother! where is that rock shelter?” Ala- 
aspa answered: “ Is this an insufficient rock shelter?” 28. They went 
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and fetched fuel. One (of them) at once began to lighta fire. The other 


went for water. Then they began to drink and eat, They ate, and tied 
up their horses in the stable. They placed barley and grass (before them). 

29. That night they slept there; in the morning Ala-dspa said: “ I 
go a hunting, do thou sit (still). He went a hunting, the wazir's son 
sat still. 30. He cooked some food for himself. He ate by himself, and 
covered up the other's portion and put it by. “ By himself he came and 
threw himself on to his bed. (A certain) time elapsed, (and then) the door 
made asound. 31. A span-high thing came in and passed on to the fire- 
place. It pulled out a hair of its own moustache, bound him hand and foot 
and threw him down. It ate his food itself and went out. The wazir’s 
son struggled, and with difficulty succeeded in drawing himself out of (his 
bonds), and pursued it. , 

32. He looked for it; it jumped into a pit. He became vexed and 
turned back. He entered the castle. He came by himself and sat down 
in his own place. He took his sword and at once began to sharpen it, 
The door creaked, he took his sword up and rushed behind the door, Ala- 
Aspa entered by it. 33. He said: * Brother, what is my offence against 
thee ?’’ The other replied: “ Let us go, I will tell thee a tale.” Then they 
went (in). Ald-ispa put down his load (of game) from off his back. 
The other went and brought food for him. He ate his meal and said grace. 
The wazir’s son got up and at once began cleaning the saucepan and the 
dish. 34. ‘Then Ali-dspa said: “ What was my offence against thee ?” 
The other said: “ Oh, thou (hast) not (committed) any offence against me. 
I and thou are brothers. Just now I cooked some food. I ate it by myself 
and set (some) aside for thee. I came and threw myself down in my own 
place. The door creaked. A span-high (creature) entered. Then it 
pulled outa hair of moustache of its own. It bound me hand and foof. 
Tt ran and ate its meal. Then it went out. I struggled and struggled and 
painfully released myself. Then I followed after it. 935, I looked for it, 
and it jumped into a pit I turned back again. I came and took my sword, 
and sat down here. ‘The door creaked. I started up (thinking) this time 
if it enters, it will at once have me down. Thou didst enter.” They 
spread out their bedding and went to sleep. 

36. The morning dawned, and Ald-dspa said; “ Oh wazir’s son, do 
thou go a hunting and I will sit (still)... The wazir’s son went a- hunting. 
Ali-aspa at once began (to prepare) a meal. He cooked the food, himself 
he ate (his portion) and set aside (some) for the other. He took his sword 
and came and sat down there. 37. At that very moment the door 
‘ereaked; he at once arose and it entered. He made a stroke with his 


sword, and struck its head off at his feet, (while) the body (fell) behind 


_—s ‘the door, 88, He ran and collected his cups and platters, sige ney. 
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should not become bloodied. Before he could sit down (again), (the 
ereature’s) head flew on to its neck and became joined on. Then it went 
out and fled away. 39. Ald-dspa pursued it. He looked for it. For 
once he turned aside, and put his hand on his beard saying: “‘ To-morrow 
you shall see what will happen to you.” 

40. Ald-Aspa returned discontentedly, and entered the castle. He came 
and sat in his own place. He placed his sword on the skirt (of his robe). 
At last the door creaked, and he jumped up. The wazir’s son came in. 
He said: “ What offence have I (committed) against thee?” 41. Ala- 
aspa replied: “ Nothing at all. Yesterday thou didst tell (me a tale) ; 
I did not believe (it). Thy story has been verified. Come, now let us 
put away our hunting. Let us employ some artifice to enter (the crea- 
ture’s) pit. Let us twist a silken rope.” 42, (So) they twisted a rope 
forty yards (long). In the morning they made their breakfast, and went 
on their way. The wazir's son said “I will go in.” Ala-dspa said: 
“Well, thou canst not (find) strength.” Then they arrived at the spot. 
He fastened the rope tightly under his arms. He entered as far as his 
knees. (Then) he exclaimed: “Ob! I burn!” 43. Ala-aspa pulled in 
the rope, and said: “ (Now) the turn is mine. One instruction I give 
thee. (If) I say, Oh, I burn; (then) do thou let the rope go freer.” 
Ala-aspa entered. He cried; “Oh! I burn.” The other let (the rope) 
out. 43. Finally a long time passed, the rope remained shert in his hand. 
Ala-dspa reached the bottom of the earth, (the country of) Chil-dinya. 
He undid the rope from under his arms. 
camp-fire at the mouth of the pit. 

44. <Ala-ispa started off. A flock came (along the road) from in 


Then the wazir’s son made a 


. front, meeting him. He saluted the shepherd and said; “ Whose is this ~ 


flock ?"’ The shepherd answered: “The span-high one’s.”. Ald-ispa 
came up and seized a sheep. He took off its head in the air (without 
throwing it on the ground). He prepared for himself one spit (-full of 
meat) for roasting, from off it. He cooked and eat it, and then went on. 
45. Next acow-herd met him. He saluted him and asked: “ Whose are 
these cattle?” (The cow-herd) replied: “The span-high one's.” He 
went, and seized the largest of all the bulls; he took its head off. He 
prepared for himself one spit (-full of meat) for roasting, from off it. The 
rest of it he threw away. The cow-herd struck himself a slap on the face. 
46. <Ala-dspa went on, some distance, when a camel-herd met him. He 
saluted him and said: ‘“* Whose are these camels ?’’ The other replied: “ The 
_span-high one’s.”” He went and seized the biggest of all the male camels. 


. cf He took its head off ; and prepared for himself one spit (-full of meat) for 


“roasting, from off it, and went on (again). The camel-herd struck himself 





es Oeste face 47. Ali-aspa went on, Ansan cage ts a 











horses met | ‘ Whose is this troop of horses ?’ 
He went (and) seized a big horse, and took its head off. He prepared for 
himself a spit (-full of meat) for roasting, from off it. That keeper of the 
horses struck himself on his face. 48. Ala-Aspa went on and arrived at 
the town. The Treasurer was sitting in the gateway. (AlA-Aspa) said - 
“What doest thou here? Here not a bird (even) is able to breathe.”* 
(The other) answered: “* However that may be, my fate has brought me 
here.”"+ 49. Ald-dspa asked him: “ In what (lies) the life of the span- 
high one?” The treasurer'answered : “ To-day is two days since he was in 
the Upper World. He returned wounded thence. Now he sleeps. His life 
is at his side, (and lies) in two stones, one on this. side and’ one on that. 
Break those stones. From inside them two magpies will come out. Cut 
their heads off from the left. At his side there is astick. Strike it on thy 
knee and break it. From inside it a lamp will come out. Put it into the 
water, and his life will go out (of him), If thou wert to put him in pieces 
fine as millet seed, he would not die. If thou omittest not one of these 
(instructions), he will die.’ Ald-dspa performed these instructions. The 
span-high one died. 

50. Forty keys of his were (hanging) on pegs. He took them, and 
immediately began to open the doors. He opened them all, (till but) one 
remained. He came and at once opened this and went in. A beautiful 
(damsel was) there. Neither the sun entered to her, nor the moon. 
51. She immediately began to weep and said, “ Oh youth! why dost thou 
work thine own perdition ?’? He answered, “ For love of one hair of thine. 
What doest thou there?” She said: “ I was seven years old (when) the 
span-high one stole me, and brought me and made me fast here.” He said, 
» “Be happy, I have killed him.” She answered, * It 1s not easy to kill 
him ; if thou wast to make him (into pieces) the size of grains of millet he 
would not die.’ Ala-dspa said, “ Let us go; see | have killed him."* He 

took her by the hand and they came. She looked ; he was dead. 

52. Then they sat down that evening. They ate their meal. (Then) 
they came to sleeping. He drew his sword and threw it (down) between 
(them). She said, “ Why doest thou thus ?”” He answered, “I have received 
(this) counsel of my father. As long as I have not reached my home, I do 
not ungird myself.”’ Then they slept. 53. In the morning he loaded up 

- the wealth of that (creature). All of it he loaded up. They came . 

__ the mouth (bottom) of this pit. (Ali-dspa) shook the rope, and a ~~ 

it/. things one by one, and (the wazir's son) pulled (them up). At vo 
"finished hauling, and (Ald-aspa) brought that Beauty (to the rope). She 

Se : got in and steal.” 

he ; a oo Se et crit: gunn Lit, “ Whatever may be (the 

case), by my fate I have come here.” 
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wazir’s son pulled. At one sight of her face, (he fell) in love as if be had 
beheld her a hundred times. 54. Ala-aspa had kept a black sheep by him. 
By way of a trial, he made the rope fast to it and said: “ Pull well, it (is) I.” 
(The wazir's fon) pulled, (till) a cubit remained. He saw a black sheep. 
Then he cut the rope. (The body of the sheep) struck (the ground) in 
front of Ala-aispa, and was (dashed) to pieces. 55. Then he wept much, 
and said: “ Alas for the world. For the sake of that Beauty, he has trea- 
ted me so." 

56. Then the wazir’s son repented himself, saying: “ (Why) did I 
not take him out ?"’ He returned and came to the mouth (head) of the 
pit, and threw’down the rope to Ala-dspa, who seized the rope: the other 
pulled, Ali-Aspa came out. They embraced one another, and wept much. 
57. Ala-aspa said: “* Brother, why didst thou so? Thou hast become in 
love with the Beauty, in love with the goods of this world.” The other 
replied: ‘* Whatever has happened, has happened so.” They went into the 
castle. 58. The wazir’s sonsaid: “ Come, let us divide (the goods). AIA- 
aspa said: “ Do thou make the division.’ The wazir's son began to divide, 
and takes for himself what is large and good; the refuse he gives to the 
other. Ald-ispa said: “This woman is now thine, these goods are now 
thine, I want them not.’ [Even his own share he gave to him. 59. He 
said : “ Do thou sit still, I will go and bring thee the white falcon.” He sat 
still, and Ali-dspa went off. A certain space of time passed. He went 
into a town, he took a white falcon and came (back). He came and remain- 
edthere for the night, in the morning he said: “ Let us start.” They ate 
their food and saddled their horses, and started. : 

GO. They went a certain distance of road. Then they arrived at the bank 
of that river. Ali-dspa said: “ Here I say good-bye.” The wazir’s son * 
said: “ Come, let us divide these goods."”’ Ali-dspa said: “ No, by thy 
mother’s milk (they are) a gift to thee. And I have one bargain (to 
make) with thee. If thou perform that same for me, I am satisfied with 
The 
bargain is this. (When) thou hast gone and made thy marriage, and 
arrived at the throne of prosperity, and art about to sleep, put out thy 
foot to thy wife and say: ‘ Pull off my sock.’ When she has pulled off 
one, say: “ Woi-Diregh ! (Ah, alas!)" If thou doest that so,"I (shall be) 
well pleased with thee.” 

G62. Ali-aspa went on his way (direction). The wazir's son came to 
his own place. They carried the news to the king, that the wazir’s son 
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place. He gave him the salutation ofa friend. He took the faleonon his 


The wazir's son arrived and entered the king's 
He took the falcon and went in. The king arose from his 
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hand, and said: “ Wazir's son; thou hast had much trouble. Go (and 
repose) in thy house.’’ ‘ 
| G4. Heewent home. His mother saw him and rejoiced much. That 
night he remained (there) and in the morning he took up (the arrange- 
ments for) his wedding. Men assembled together. They made a wedding 
feast for five days, The king did not give such a feast, as the wazir’s son 
gave. 65. The next day they éclebrated the marriage. He took his wife 
and went home. On going to bed he put out his foot to his wife and 
said: *‘ Pull off my sock.’ She pulled off one: He said: “ Woi Diregh 
(Ah ! alas!),” and his wife said : “ What is this? If thou hast taken 
Woi-Dirégh (to wife), why didst thou take me fF’’ 66. He said : “ Woi- 
Dirégh is a man, not a woman.”’ She said; “ No, a woman. That same 
day that thou wentest forth, she at the same time went, I and she 
studied at school together.” He said: “If that be so, I do not want 
thee at all.” 67. He put on his sock (again), and mounted his horse 
and went forth that same night. At last it became light. A flock of sheep 
met him. He saluted (the shepherd) and said: ‘ Whose is this flock ?” 
(The shepherd) replied: “ Woi-Dirégh’s.” G8. Thence he went on; a 
camel-herd met him. He said: “Oh camel-herd! whose are these camels ?” 
He answered : “ Woi-Dirégh’s.”. Thence he went on, a cow-herd met him. 
He said: ‘‘ Whose are these cattle F’’ He replied: “ Woi-Dirégh’s.” 
| G9. He went on; a garden came (in sight) in front of him. He 
asked : “ Whose is this garden?" The gardener answered “ Woi-Dirégh's.” 
The gardener had (has) taken some flowers ina vase. His face was away 
from (the wazir’s son). The latter took off his ring and hid it in the midst 
of the flowers. The gardener took (them) up and went away. 70. He 
took the flowers to Woi-Dirégh. She had thrown herself on toacouch. He 
took up the flowers to her. She said: “Oh gardener, thou hast brought 
wonderfully sweet-smelling flowers.” 71. Then she took the flowers and 
opened them out. The ring came out. She said: “ Oh gardener, who is 
in the garden?” He answered; “ Oh lady! a person came into the gar- 
den.” She said: “ Speak not of flowers (compared) with his face.’’ 
72. The wazir’s son came out of the garden. He came to the castle 
eo gate. A maid came out for water. He came and sat by the side of a 
| bush. ‘The maid came and fetched water. 73. He said: “Oh maiden, 
give me some water.” She said: “ Art thou not a wonderfully foolish 
person? Woi-Dirtgh is fairy-born. How shalt thou drink water in her 
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became blood. Again she poured it ‘ 
away. Again she came and fetched water. He said: “ Oh maiden, give me 
water.” She did not give it. . 
76. He said: “ Oh maiden, if thou takest it till to-morrow, thou wilt 
not make the water reach her presence. Give me water.” (She) filled 
the cup and handed it to him. A drop he drank, (and) threw his ring 
into the eup. He spread his handkerchief*over the water, and said : “ Open 
not its mouth (lit. head), (but) convey it to Woi-Dirégh.” 
77. She brought it and (Woi-Dirégh) said: “Ah! how dost thou bring 
water! ‘To-day has become to-morrow.” (The maid) said: “ T have amat-- 
ter to represent to thee ; after that do whatever (thou wilt) to me.” And 
she took up her tale: “So now whatever thou rmayst do to me, thou art 
great [#. e. thou art the mistress |. 78. [Woi-Dirégh] said: “ Go eall 
[him].”” [The maid] went out [and] called him. ‘Then he entered and 
saluted [her]. She got up from hér couch to [meet] him. Then she took 
him up and placed him at her side. 79. After some time [she] said to 
the maid: “ Go call the Mulla.” She went and called [him]. The Mul- 
_ 1A performed their marriage to one another. They attained to the throne 
_ Of prosperity. May we also attain to [and partake of] your good fortune ! 
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*, to be able vardh-(ao) back (subst.) dim : 
again vao, Voi bad ganda | 
or - toalight,todescend khhavd-ao a bank (of river&c.) zimb 
fuk barley or grain in 
mis general) chustj 
4 et to be vid-ao 
apricot nash viy-am (yast-am) 
to arise andiid-ao vod-am 
_toarrive or to cause vudhj 
™ to arrive firibt-ao (Inf.) a bear * yurskh 
firib-am (Prest.) | a beard bon 
firebt-am (Past) to become (to go) sit-ao 
firebtj (Perft. P.) silo-am 
| surb ~ 28s sut-or sat-am 
pekhst-ao | sudhj os 
mis a bed, bedding _ birej Sy 





‘fal before pardo 








body tana 
bone sitkhan 
bottom bon 
to bow the head khambind-ao 
abow (for shooting) tsan 
a boy gral ik 
bread gardha 
to break vrukht-ao 
varagh-am 
: vrukht-am 
vrukhtj 
the breast sina 
to bring vid-ao 
‘ * var-am, vir-d 
; ; "vnd-am 
vidj 
' a brother vrod 
a bull nir skhij 
. to burn tebd-ao 
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also siikhtan P. 


C. 
shik 
kiw chid-ao 
kiw-am 
kiwd-am 
kiwdj | 
skhtur 


ee ony to take 
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yoss-am 


to die 


naskhtid-ao 


to come out 
to command, (to toy 
send) (Past Tense) ra 
to cook, also to a 
ripen .....,...... pekht-ao “phe 


7 péz-am a 
pekht-am | 
pekht] 

a corpse murdhi 
to cover *  bighin chid-ao 
bidhem-am 
a cow jao, stor 
cream marob ~ 
a crow khhurn 
a cubit chuv-gaz ys 
to cultivate cheridz-no 
a cup virik 2. 
to eut, to cut off (skhechukht-ao 2) és 
skhehand-am ry 
skhchukhtam ==, 
skhchukhtj - ~*~ 
D. = 
| daughter razin 
dawn rukh” 
to dawn rukh dhéd-ao 
day _ meth 
demon® dhéw 
to descend wedhd-ao 
mid-ao 


Ce ”) mir-d 


* 






























| yi 
a fire-place, hearth kitsar 


five ping 
to flee (Past Tense) rat- 
to draw (tizd-ao ?) a feck rama 
a e tiiz-am flocks and herds miéal 
| tizd-am a flower gul 
E ; tizd) a flower-pot _ lagan 
oe to drink brekht-ao to fly, to rush, (to 
a bréz-am burst) (Past Tense) za- 
ah brokht-am bod-am 
‘ brokhtj : food, provisions tuskha 
ia - to drop, to alight khhavd-ao a foot pidh 
> dry four tsavor 
| | a frog shér-bich 
a. an ear ghokh fuel ziz 
earth, ground zemts full lap 
to eat khhéd-ao G. 
epee a gate darviza ; 
a gilt piyil 
SEE to give da chidao, or 
waskht dhed-ag 
dedh-am dhad-am 
déid-am dhidj 
(dedhj ?) to go, (to become) sit-ao 
* to cause to enter (Perf. Participle) si0-am 
sut- or sat-am 
sudhj 
to go (indef.), to 
walk eeaceceee 
ti-am re 
*  —, tid o» toid-am . 
seecenees ~* 
to go out or up naskhtid-ao Py 
chti-ams, waakh- 
tist 







naskhtuid-am 


vaz 










vay 
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a herdsman 
here 
to hide 


a horse 


a herd of horses 


a house 
how ? 
hungry 












I 


ghunj - 


zridh 

chupin, pfiida-bin 

yundé, ikyund, 
tarobd 

(Past Tense] ru- 
buid-am 

vor] 

galla 

chid 

tsi-rang 

guskhna 

ghiéw 


Ry Oe (we 


wuz, also am [see 


to learn, to read 


a leg 

to lick 

to light 
little, small 


parg 
[Past Tense] skhé te 


id-am 
ling 
dhikt-ao 
pedhéd-ao 
dziilikik 


a little morsel or 


drop 
a load 
to look 


to lose 


a magpie 


to make, to do 


male 
a man 


meeting [adv., } 
middle [ subst, | 


milk 

to milk 
millet-seed 
month 

moon 
mother 
mountain 
mouth 
much, many 
moustache 


lav 

Wz 
cheskht-ao 
ches-am 
chiskht-am 
chiskhtj 
binest-ao 


M. 


kshebts 
chid-ao 
nir 
chorik 
dichar 
medhéna 
skhuvd 
dhiid-ao 
pinj-dina 
mest 
mésti 
mad 
taikhh 
ghaiv 
lap 
burat vr. 
































a odour bdi | 5 ibe 
ro one yiw, yi, i bea 
sone by one yiwi yiwi | 
~ open het 
other gi, gad [obl.] 
be | outside vaj a saddle 
‘ r = p. to say 
to pass [Past Tense ]nagh- 
ce jid-am 
people khhalk 
a pine tree ambekhts to see 
a pocket jeb 
a portion, a share baskh 
to pour [tr.] tis chid-ao 
oprai stauakh to seize 
presence kheéz 
_ publicly marakan | 
to pull [tizd-ao ?] self 
2 tiz-am to gend 
tizd-am 
tizdj 
to pull out [Past Tense] pik- | 
| ed-am, also nakh- | 5€Ve" 
x wend-am to shake 
= 44 ees to put by 1A chid-ao phe 


put on [clothes] [Past Tense] pini- | * sheep 





virk, maghij 
méshak 


e. ™=thé< ~ "@ 


+d-am a shepherd — 
pudhj a shoulder 
. side 
Rh. to sit 
bariin - 
(the head] Hoe Tense] sind. 
ie 


_¢ tn 7 the 8. o ni /Ghatchah). Diale is) » fs TRA 


ya 
jandas 





Pat Tense) ride, = 


nasiedo PS 
skhats [rater] ; 
pond 
zir 
kamand 
| Past Tense |zekht- 

ayn : 


5. : ‘= 


bidhan . 
levd-ao 

lov-am 

lovd-am 

lovdj 

wint-ao 

Wwin-am 

wind-am 

windy 

[Pres.] injav-am, x 
- [Past] injuvd- 

am 


khu, khubath 
bekht-ao 
baz-am 
bokht-am A 
bokhtj = 
wuvd 
jumbind-ao 


prey 


ehupin : 
sivdh 
palé, yimb 

neth-am 2 s 
nist or nfist-am | me 
nist] or nastj 
nistjin 











en je 
_* 
as, > 











— aslap skhkufta 
sleep _ khidhm 
to sleep skhevd-ao 
skhovd-am 
skhovdj 
small dziilikik 
a smile shun] 
to smile [ Past Tense ) shind- 
am 
snow zinij 
son puts , 
to spread wedhd-ao 
a star skhtardz 
to steal [Past Tense] tsift- 
am 
a stick mith 
stomach kich 
a stone zir 
= once 
to strike dfiéd-ao 
a dhid-am, [3rd dé] 
dhid-am 
dhadhj : 
to study, to learn [Past Tense] 
_skhéid-am 
such, like that dund, idund 
the sun khhér 
a sword midhj 
Ae 
dhis 
[this time pith 


~ (ep et 


the Siégiini 








yii robt. wi], P7.| the waist 
wadh 
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7 (Ghat IN ky 1 : 4 
“Mg 
this yam, ; yack tobi ate 
“di) Pi. dath | 
this very ikyam 
thirsty taskhna 
three firrai 
thou tu 
to throw [Past Tense] pat- 
téwd-am 
thus, like this dis, idis 
to-day nur 
to-morrow vega 
tongue zovo ws 
tooth dhendin 
towards tar pale 
town skhar 
to transfix tis chid-no 
to treat [behave] (Perf. Part.] 
jindut] . 
trouble, toil m 
to turn [intr.] gardh-ao 
to turn [tr.] SA 
wizafts-am 
Wizivd-am 
to turn aside, to [Past Tense] - 
depart gaskht-am 
to twist or spin” ......... 
teb-am 7 
tebt-am 
two dho , 
Vy. 
a vessel, pitcher taghar, tothech 
W. 7 
midh _ mn 
*a waist-band miend =% 
water skhats : 
a water-course — wiedh 3 
ee mash ot! of 2 
to weave wilt-ao 


ak a sh ‘ | 
= i: 

oe “ sas ; y 
” ~~. 76 


= _ = " 













fe ey Jet 4 Si) 
oe aM pal sary of vie 08 Poel 


os ‘to weep niwd-ao who? * chai, chi : SS 
bt why ? chiz, chiz-ar- 
niiwd-am wife ghin, zin 
cis TR Ul hake orc woman ghin, kakho1 
well bishand (good) wool win 
what ? ka, chiz, tsiz work kar 
whatever tsi to write neévish-an 
wheat zindam | : 
where ? kaiyi Y. 
whey piu yesterday biyidr . 
white sufod you tama 


N. B.—WNo special mark has been put against the Persian and Arabic 
forms. 
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The Mythie History of the God Virdj.—By G. S. Leonann, Assist. 
Secretary, Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


. | In giving an account of the god Viraéj, the deity worshipped in the 
7 form of the universal world, and forming one of the ten supernatural beings 
in the scale of the creative agents, we have to consider him in the three- 
fold light of history, mythology, and theology, in all.of which he makes a 
Sian conspicuous figure in the original works of India. 

a; | The great variety of discordant aécounts found in the Puranas and 
elsewhere, regarding, the genesis of Virdj and his historical and mythologi- 
' eal traditions make it extremely difficult to form a‘correct and distinct idea 
he of his personality, to ascribe to him a definite shape and form, to depict his 

real figure, like that of any other god in the Hindu Pantheon, and to attain | 
to a knowledgé of the doctrines his religien inculcates. 3 
_  Viréj, as we learn from the different accounts of his genesis, does not , 
= appear to have a prior or separate existence of his own apart from nature, 

a 



















—_ 


- to entitle him to an independent entity or personality. His body, uncon- 
fined by any dimensions, cannot possibly admit of any distinct shape ors . 
ran. And the doctrine taught in the established form of his worship is 
not composed of the creed of a particular deity, nor professed by a set or : 
aoe ot people among the numberless Schisms of the Hindus, nor is it eapab) 

a distinct delineation. a: as . 
peers is the confusion in the gradation of persons, as has been be a) 
th by Moore in his Hindu Pantheon, that it presents us Rhee 
at degrees of relationship to Brahmi the creator. We: nen pai : 
fspring of the latter, when the Brahma Veiverie 5 wre. ~ 
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+ sents him as progenitor of the same. | 
at father of Svayambhuva Manu, while in th 


The epithet ot the first male (Adi Purusha) agrees with Viraj in one 
place, and with Brahma in another; with Narayana in a third, and with 
Svayambhuva ina fourth. In one place the hymn addressed to the thou- 
sand-headed male (Sahasra Sirsha Purusha) agrees with Virdj, and in another 
with Brahma, and elsewhere we find it addressed to Vishnu or Narayana, 
So his wife Satarapaé (Centiforma)—a fit epithet for the consort of Sahasra- 
rapa, milleformis—Viraj is represented in one place as his progenitrix 
and wife of Brahma, and in another as a ditughter of the same and consort 
of Svayambhuva Manu, identified with Vira te 

Notwithstanding the inextricable confusion, as shown above, in which 
the persons of Viraj and his consort are involved, a careful study of the subject 
and patient inquiry intothe mists of fiction, which inseparably attend the 
character of Viraj in every theory of the Siistras, will enable us to find the 
true person of this deity, from the fictitious and pretended ones imposed upon 
him in sectarian works, each claiming the title for its respective divinity, 
which it attempts to glorify above the rest. Thus the Brahmites invariably 
honor Brahma with that title which the Vaishnavites contend to reserve for 
their adored Vishnu‘br Narayana, and the Krishnites of late for their favou- 
rite deity, as also for his offspring by Radha. While on the other hand the 
Sivites lay a claim to it, not alone for their god but also for his pigmy son 
Ganesa, the Janus of the Hindus. They also denominate their goddess K4li 
by the name of Sataripd. The Manavites or Adamites do not seruple to 
éall the great ancestor of mankind by that august name, and the great mo- 
ther of the human race by that of S’atartipa. 5 

In the Vishnu Purana, says Dr. Wilson, “ Vishnu is said to be the first 
Purusha or spirit who, in association with Pradhina—matter, becomes male 
and female, #. e. active and passive energies for the creation of the world in 
the egg.’ “ This system,’ adds he, “ is conformable to that anciently main, 

. tained as explained in the opening of Manu, substituting Vishnu for Brah- 
fey ma.” The samie sort of reasoning applies in the case of Virdéj also, who is 
__ representéd, (vide Moore’s Pantheon) to be a biformed being half male and 
hig? : half female, sometimes joined together and at other times in separate forms. 
a) i disregard, therefore, of the persons, geverally designated with the title 
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Vir} (for we find not only the other gods but potentates of the earth often- 
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times honored with that title), and in exclusion of every consideration 
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rent forms in which he is exhibited, we must satisfy our 
















Ne hee sity concerning ii Wiel chuck ase of his nabore and attri- 
ep hy Tries, according to the import of the word and its definition given in the 
Siistras, with an exposition of the system of religion which is promulgated _ 
under that name in the Purdnas and the Vedanta, together with its analogies 
in other Asiatic and European systems. 

Viraj, as the word signifies (virajati = regit from the root ‘rajri’ = 
regere) means the ever-reigning ruler or sovereign of the universe, be he 
whoever he may, whose entity is composed of thres natures: viz. the intel- 
lectual or chaitanya, the spiritual or Véisednera, and a concrete gross 
nature, sthuila serira, which respectively constitute his omniscience, omni- 
potence, and omnipresence throughout the utmost bounds of existence. He 
is also considered as Vjsva constituting the individual souls of the Visve- 
devas or different orders of gods or supernatural beings which subsist in 
him, and is sometimes represented as Maha = magnus or Kshudra = parvus 
in the relation of father and son, as he fills a greater or lesser sphere, the 

; whole universe or a part, and both of the same nature and properties. 

Such being the import of the word according to its definition, Viraj 
proves to be the lord of the universe coeval with its creation, but whose ’ 
essence, instead of dying away with the dissolution of the material world, 
as the Pantheist Says, will continue for ever with the entity of its divine 
_ origin to all eternity. He proves also, from the joint testimony of the 
. Siistras given in the following pages, to be the automaton or moving princi- 

- ple of the vistble world,. whose body, as the poct figuratively expresses it, 

is nature, and whose soul is god.’ He may be calléd both great and 

small, agreeably to .gur conception of him presented to our enlarged or 

limited faculties ; and as intinity is beyond the conception of a finite being, - 

we, for the sake of meditating on his nature, can assign to him a greater or 

a lesser magnitude of a whole or part, according to the powers of our 
understandings, for he is “as great in the earth as in the ethereal frame.” 

The form of Mahavirat is no more than the macrocosm of European philo- : 

sophers, which comprehends the whole of the visible world, and the Kshudra- 

He virit agrees exactly with the microcosm of metaphysicians, which Dr. Reid, 

like the Vedintists, applies to Man or Manu who ts an aggregate of the 

intellectual and physical natures of Vira}. ‘The obvious manifestation of 

the deity in the face of nature, though of itself evident to the meanest. 

understanding from every object of creation by which on all sides we are 

beset, is yet so mystifiod by the reveries of theologians, and the rhapsodies : 
aera on the one hand, and so diversified by the discordant de- wl 
seri of poets and obscured by the conflicting accounts of mythologists 
4G a the other, that this confused chaos of abstract mysticism of the Vedénta, 
and the contradictory myths of the Purdnas would well nigh destroy each. 
otl 


| me and leave a void in the belief of the Virdjian religion, as it has Says 
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dias 1 in the © silods Ue Ue oleic aa ash had not the irresistible 
Light of natural theology showed its superiority over every other scheme of 
religion to the saints and sages of all ages and countries, and preserved its 
relies among the learned and superior classes of the Hindus. The truth of 
the self-manifestation of the deity in the universe forms the pith and mar- 
row of the Virdjian doctrines, (Virddmata) and is in unison with the true, 
rational, and natural religion of all mankind, whether deduced @ priori from 
a pre-existent cause to his work, or inferred a posteriori, from the works of 
nature to a superintending agent. 

The deduction of Virdjism from its fountain head of Brahmism by the 
analytical method pursued by the Vedanta like all other ancient schools, is 
not only too abstruse for common comprehensions, but too intricate and mazy 
on account of its concatenation of causes and effects to several successive 
steps or gradations of being. .I have thergore followed the modern method 
of induction in the investigation of Virdjism as it is presented to us, and then 
attempted to resolve it to the main source whence it sprung. “The world 
subsists in and is the abode of God,” is a main tenet of the Virdjian theolo- 
gy ; and the universe like a mirror not only reflects God's image, but refracts 
it fo every observer in it. The want of such a display of divine attributes 
either in the works of nature before us, #& in the construction of our intel- 
lectual, mental, and bodily faculties, would undoubtedly lead us to form a 
very different ideal of divine nature—different from the light of nature, and 
therefore of truth, and as different from each other as those propagated by 
the false dogmas of pretended revelations, and as various and wuneertain as 
those introduced by the endless speculations of philosophers, <A religion or 
system of doctrines teaching the mysteries of divine nature inconsistent 
with the light of nature, may seem too grand and sublime to common capa- 
cities, too amusing to the speculative, and may be also very good in the 
abstract, but it can neither appeal to our comprehensions unless justified by 
the light of nature, nor be of practical use to us, unless it appeal to our own 
natures and the nature of things. The pure mysticism of the Vedanta and 
Stifism, and the ideal spirituality of a Plato, a Berkeley, and others, may be 
suitable to intellectual and spiritual beings of higher orders placed in other 
spheres as cherubs, seraphs, and other denominations of the holy choir; 
but a being of this material world, confined to this sublunary sphere, 
requires a religion adapted in every sense to his comprehension and well 
suited to his nature, as that inculcated by the Virajian or natural theology. 

The admirable Sir W. Jones has given us an extract of European 
heology from the writings of the illustrious Mr. Neckar which I shall 

Lote in this place as best calculated to give a just idea of the Natural 
ecology of Virdj in the glowing language of a modern philosopher. 
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G s. Leonard —The Je Myla" Titory of the God Vind 
would cherish the idea of a God, who created, who regenerates, who 
preserves this universe, by invariable laws, and by a continued chain of 
similar causes, producing similar effects, who pervades all nature with his 
divine spirit, #s an universal soul, who moves, directs, and restrains the 
wonderful fabric of this world. The blissful idea of a God sweetens every 
moment of our time, and embellishes before us the path of life; unites us 
delightfully to all the beauties of nature, and associates us with everything 
that lives or moves. Yes; the whisper of gales, the murmur of waters, the 
peaceful agitation of trees and shrubs, would concur to engage our minds 
and affect our souls with tenderness, if our thoughts were elevated to one 
waiversal Cause, if we recognised on all sides the works of Him whom we 
fove, if we marked the traces of his august steps and benignant intentions, 
if we believed ourselves actually present at the display of his bon 
power, and the magnificent exertypns of his unlimited goodness.” 

Tam confident that the Safi and Vedantist would consider this rhap- 
sody as an epitome of their common system, for they concur in believing 
the Spirit of God to pervade the universe, and to be always immediately 
present in his works, and consequently always in substance, and the souls of 
men (jiva) though differing infinitely in degree, yet not at all in kind, from 
the divine Spirit of which they ar@particles in which they move, and in 
which they will be ultimately absorbed. 

The ubiquity of the divine Soul containing the grand arcanum of the 
Vedanta and Safi theologies, is the invariable theme of oriental poetry and 
philosophy, for when the Veda says “ He is in and yet out of all”, it fully 
agrees with the Urdi poet Mir Hasan in maintaiming his spiritual presence 
in all material bodies, ‘yet different from all matter : 

: “ Fle is neither in the stone nor in the gem, 
Yet shines alike in every hue the same.”’ 

And while the Veddntist in his ecstacy beholds everything as an image 
of his Maker, the Sifi, in his religious rapture, sees nought but the essence 
of his God spread all around him, 

But the advocates of Pantheism are apt to construe the inseparable 
union and diffusion of the essence of Viréj over the material world, whether 
‘exhausted or unexhausted in nature, as a real, material, and physical panthe- 
ism; and the untangible universality of Vaisvanara (Cwrxos) the vivifying 
and animating soul of the universe, as a spiritual, ideal, and intellectual 

‘em. But in the zeal of maintaining their favourite theories they 
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entirely forget, that the perfect, immaterial, and incorruptible essence of a 


«spiritual nature, though so clofely connected with the material world, as — 
__soppotig sustaining, vivifying and moving all its parts for evermore, 


ape. assimilated to impertecti'gyoss dense, and motionless matter, by _ 
1 over =. whole, which 
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says “The spirit of Virdj, presiding over all material forms, is said to be 
embodied in the shape of the universe, but when that ever wakeful soul is 
said to preside over individual souls on earth, he is understood as a 

- superintending spiritual substance.'’’ The Commentary on the above pas- 
sage states: “ Virdj Purusha’s filling the world with his substance signifies, 
his presiding over individual souls in a divine and not material form.” This 
explanation proving the spirituality of Viradj’s essence, keeps him aloof 
from the charge of materialism. 

The atheistic pantheism of Spinoza maintaining the absorption of the 
infinite god (Brahm) in nature is entirely ignored by the Vedas, for it has 
been inveighed against by Dr. Réjendralila Mitra in the introduction to 
his English version of the Ch'hindogya Upanishad, where he maintains a 
Theistic Pantheism by upholding the existence of the finite wogld in the 
infinite essence of God. ‘ Udddlaka,” says he, “ instead of supposing with 
pantheists the absolute consubstantiality of God and Nature,—of God and 
the whole universe being of one and the same substances—makes tle Deity 
create the universe first, and then shed out as it were, a ray of his light. 

- His doctrine in short, is not the absorption of the infinite into the tinite— 
of God in Nature—but of the finite in the infinite—Nattre in God.” Spi- 
noza with his iron logic has fallen into a downright fallacy by supposing 
the extinction of the divine essence and personality by their pervasion or 
diffusion over the universe, because the Veda, granting even the infinity of 
the universe, declares God is perfect and so is the universe which is derived 
from him, as a prototype of the divine archytype. The subtraction of the 
perfect from the perfect leaves the remainder pertect. This doctrine of 
the Veda though a seeming paradox, is however true of infinite quantities, 
for if you take infinity from infinity, the remainder is also infinity. 

The terminology of the Vedas using the word emanation for causation 
or creation, and diffusion and pervasion for omnipresence, as also the use of 
the ablative case for the instrumental, has oftentimes misled the learned to 
understand the Vedantic theism as a material pantheism. But the literal 
acceptation of such grammatical and verbal terminations cannot fail also to 
bring the charge of pantheism home to the Bible and other sacred writings, 
where the language is glowing and elevated. 

‘ Virdjism is sometimes liable to the charge of finitism, from not haying 
feel existed prior to the creation, but being coeval with the existence of the 
finite world, to which he is said to be subservient as the world is subservient 
to him. All this is very true, because Viré@j had no being before the crea- 
- tion of the world, but the Eternal Being that had an existence before erea- 










go> tion manifested himself either as Vira) or governor of the world after he 
ips 3 had created it, or emitted a spark of himself for presiding over it, fo the 
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sesiioe case it must be infinite and in the tates case it is Reanie 80, tae 
an effluence of the same nature, wherefore he is called Avyaya or imperish- 
able, even after the dissolution of the world. ~~ 

From the above reasoning, Virdjism.falls under the charge of a third 
kind of Pantheism, called the Dualistic, ascribing the co-existence of the 
finite world and its infinite soul, as the passage says “though Virij is 
infinite, yet he is inseparably connected with the finite world.” But this is 
a false objection raised by materialists, as two co-eternals and co-infinites are 
impossible in nature, one of them, ¢. e. the creative power must be anterior 
to the created object, and united to it in spirit for its government. Hence 
it is no dualism but monotheism. 

Again Virijism is brought under the charge of materialism from Viraj’s 
being the product (Kirya Sarira) of the partition and combination (panchi 
karana) sof the five atomic principles or elementary bodies of the material 
world, just as the material force of bodies is produced by the union of 
substance and particles. But it must be borne in mind that the Viraj 
spoken 6f in the Saetras as a Purusha or sensible spirit cannot be the result 
of any mechahical or chemical force: and he is said to be chaitanya or 
intelligent soul, which can never spring from galvanism or electricity. He 
is styled the mundane soul, which must be a particle or modification of the 
eternal, self-existent supreme soul of God (Brahm). 

The multiplicity of divine personages from Brahm to Viréj and the 
plurality of individuals in the person of the latter, viz. a Vaisvanara, Vis- — 
vartipa, and Visva, all tend to prove both Brahmaism and Virajism as 
regular polytheistie systems, notwithstanding their pretensions to simple 


' monotheism. 

i In refutation of this charge of polytheism I may mention that the 
* Hindus consider these gradations of divine beings, not as so many indepen- 
. dent, self-existent persons, but as modifications of the Supreme being, and 


entirely dependent and subordinate to him for the purposes of creation and 
_ the preservation of the universe. The “Hindu never ventures to declare 
them as all co-eternals or co-omnipotents with the Supreme soul. There- 
fore if the Christian Trinitarian with his creed of three co-existent and 
_ self-independent persons in the triad is viewed as a monotheist, why should 
not the Hindu Unitarian with his faith in the triads be reckoned so like- 
“wise ? ’ 
“Oey _ Another objection that is raised against Virdjism with any degree 
- of plausibility, is that of idolatry from the representations given of Viréj 
in the Purépas. But is there any possibility of making an idol with a * 
Seto hands, eyes and feet, and whose dimensions are as extensive — e 
ai mag nature herself? Does the description of the Being in the as ; 
ely ips 7 | canopy is the Heaven and. whose footstool is the = corti a noun f 
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to idolatry ? Done WAY tate Hye Bible Di a feet, eyes 


and ears to the Most High savour of idolatry? The answer is no; ‘howe 
descriptions are but figufs of speech. In this case I see no cause 


why this reasoning should not equally apply to Vira4j. Although I have 


made many personal enquiries and consulted all the authorities on Hindu 
Mythology known to me, I have been unable to hear of, or discover, any 


mention of an image of Viraj, with the exception of the colossal figures in 


the caves of Elephanta, and these are only supposed to represent Viraj. 
Viraj worship.—The worship of Viraj, like those of the other divinities 
of the Vedintic Triad, is positively enjoined in the S’éstras as an essential 
duty of the twice-born or higher classes of Hindus. It is absolutely requi- 
site for every Brahman to recite the Purusha S‘ukta or Purusha Medha 
Sukta—the Vedic hymn addressed to Virét Purusha—the first male, in his 


daily rituals, and is as indispensably necessary as the Gayatri, the essence 


of the Vedas, and the creed of all Brihmans, to be repeated in their daily 
ablutions and worship of Vishnu. There is no Brihman, however ignorant 
he may be, that has not got the Gdyatri and the first stanza or at least 
the first hemistitch of the Purusha Suktaé by heart, to be muttered with his 
sandhyds or daily prayers in the morning or evening. 

The Trinities of the Veda and the Vedinta being much more concerned 


with the sacred scriptures and theology of the Hindus, than the other 


deities connected with their mythology, their worship is consequently econ- 
fined with the learned few, while that of the other is widely spread among 
the lower classes of the people. gHence the worship of the supreme Brahm, 
which in the Vedie ages had been popular among Brihmans, was during the 
Puranic’ periods, driven to the woods and forests, where it was restricted to 
religious recluses and ascetics, till it was brought back and its worship re- 
established among the learned by the celebrated Sankaracharya of the 
Decean, and lately introduced among the secular Hindu public by the 
philanthropic Ramamohana Raya, from whom the first Brahmya Samaj of 
Caleutta had its origin, and who was the prime mover in the wide and 
increasing dissemination of the truths of this primeval religion among the 
educated and intelligent classes of the people. 


The religion of Brahm4 too, which had been in full force among the an- 


ecient Hindus was latterly supplanted by Sivitism from many parts of India. 
(Vide As. Res., vol. 6.) It was re-established afterwards in the Deccan 


under the name of Hiranyagarbha adoration, until it was entirely suppressed . 


: ea the zeal of the Unitarian S‘ankardchdrya, as is mentioned in the Sankara 
Ite was, however, again revived by - 


Anandagiri, Chap. XI. 
lation of Brahma Sampraddya or Midhva- 
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Si siiies 15 Bengal, partic’ a where Sian gers Sree Brahms 
or Hiranyagarbha, says Wilson, is particularly reverenced at Pokhar in 
Ajmir, and also at Bithur in the Dodb. Vide iff. p. 12. 

The worship of Vir4j is purely mental, without any visible form, 
symbol or figure. It was greatly in vogue during the Vedie period, when 
the Purushamedha and Aévamedha sacrifices were in use, as the Vedas 
severally attest. At present the god Vishnu, the second person of the 
“mythological triad,’ and possessing the attribute of the, preservation of 
the world, is identified with Viraj, and worshipped under that name in the 
Purusha Sukta hymn. The form of Viréj displayed in the person of 
Kyishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, tends also to corroborate this identity. 
The Mahabhidrata furnishes us with instances of the manifestations of Vir&j 
adored by the Pandavas and gods of all orders. 

In the Deccan, and particularly at Berar, there is still extant a Viraj- 
worshipping sect, where notwithstanding the propagation of Hinduism 

: much later than in Northern India, the forms of the ancient and primary 
. modes of worship, with the usages and customs of the Vedie times, are pre- 
served entire from the innovations and changes of the North. 

Authorities inculcating the necessity of worshipping Vira] may be quoted 
in great numbers from different Sastras, but for fear of tiring the patience 
of the reader with a recital of mere injunctive precepts without their proper 
formulx, I will note but a few to show. how explicitly a Brahman is en- 
- joined to pay his adoration to that deity from the earliest times, in different 
 . Séstras. Manu says, the recital of the Rurusha hymn exculpates a man 
from every sin. 
a A “ Whoever daily recites the hymn addressed to the Virdt purusha, being 
‘7 solely intent upon him in heart and mind he verily pleases the god, and thereby 
E 





avoids the miseries of life and obtains the heaven of Vishnu afterwands.”’ 
Hy * Whoever without recital of the hymn to the Purusha, cither bathes 
or worships Vishnu, all his acts become null and void.”’ . 

““ Whoso worships Virdéj with recital ofthe Purusha hymn, and scatters 
flowers and water upon his offerings, he has verily worshipped the whole 
ee with whatever exists or moves in it.” (Virdéj being an epitome 
the whole.) 

-“ Whoso offers flowers or sprinkles water with recital of the Purusha 
a= to the gods, he does them full adoration.”’ 
" #€ Tet men worship Hari, who is without beginning, middle and end, » 
| wi a the Yadvishpu mantra and Purnsha sukta hymn, because in the whole 

a) Veda there i is nothing like these.”’s 
__ give below an abridged translation of a fow stanzas of the Purusha Fre 
Sukta or Untiversal prayer from the Aranya Gana of the Sdma Veda, taken 
frou 2 Want on the Hindus,” in Vol 1, p. 289. 
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_ _ “Possessed of innumerable heads, innumerable eyes, and innumerable 
feet, Bramha fills the heavens and earth and dwells in the human breast. 
He who knows all, and whatever was, and whatever shall be, and is separate 
from all. Inchis separate state he exists in a threefold form above the 
universe, the fourth part is transfused through the world. He is therefore 
called the great being ; his command is the water of life. From him pro- 
eceded the Virat purusha, He is the source of universal motion ; he is not 
separate from the universe ; he is the light of the moon, of the sun, of the 
fire, of the lightning, and of all that shines. The Veda is the breath of 
his nostrils: the primary elements are his sight, the agitation of human 
affairs is his laughter, and his sleep is the destruction of the universe. In 
different forms he cherishes the creatures, as in the form of fire he digests 
their food; in the form of air he preserves their existence, in the form of 
water he satisfies them, in the form of the sun he assists them in the affairs 
of life: and in that of the moon he refreshes them with sleep. The pro- 
gression of time forms his footsteps: all the gods are to him as sparks of 
fire. In the form of fire he cherishes the gods (fire is said to be the mouth 
of the gods) ; therefore I bow to him who is the universe; to the gods 
_ who dwell in heaven I bow; to the gods who dwell in space I bow; to the«~ 

gods on earth I bow; to the regent of waters I bow; to the gods who 
guard the region I bow.” : 

The Ch’handogya Upanishad, in Section XVIII, adores him in the 
following form: “ Verily of that All-pervading Soul, the heaven is the 
head, the sun is the eye, the wind is the breath, the sky is the trunk, the 
moon is the fundament, and the earth is the feet. The altar is His breast, 
the sacrificial grass constitutes the hair of His body, the household fire 
forms His heart, the Anndhirya-pachana fire forms His mind, and the 
Ahavaniya fire forms His face.” : 

The Aranyaka Upanishad describes the sacrificial horse as a form of the 
Viratpurusha. 

Manu, in the first chapter of his Institutes, containing both the early 
Pheogony and cosmology of the Hindus, gives the following account of the 
genesis of the world, and the origin of Virdj, as in the translation of 
Sir W. Jones : / 

Verse 8. He (Brahm) having willed to produce various beings from 
his own divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and placed 
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i in them a productive seed : 


. Verse 9. That seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thousand beams ; and inethat egg he was born himself, in 
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or plans’ of motion he thence is, named Nariyana or moving on the 
: waters. 

Ferse 11. From that which is the first cause, not the object of sense, 
existing every where in substance, not existing to our perception, without 
beginning or end, was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under — 
the appellation of Brahma. 

Verse 13. And from it’s (egg’s) two divisions he framed the heaven 
above and the earth beneath, in the midst he placed the subtle ether, the 

? eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters. 

Verse 32. Waving divided his own substance, the mighty power, 
became half male, half female; or nature active and passive, and from that 
female he produced Viraj. 

Verse 33. Know me, O most excellent of Brahmans to be that person, 
whom the male power Virdj, having performed austere devotion, produced 
by himself ; Me the secondary framer of all this visible world. — 

Verse 34. It was I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, 
performed very difficult religious duties, and first produced ten Lords of 
created beings, eminent in holiness. 

bs Verse 35. Marichi, Atri, Aiigiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Cratu, Prachétas 
or Daksha, Vasishtha, Bhrigu, and Narada. 

Verse 36. They, abundant in glory, produced seven other Menus, 

4 together with deities, and the mansions of deities, and Maharshis or great 
Sages unlimited in power. 
e Verse 51. He, whose powers are incomprehensible, having thus created 
both me and this universe, was again absorbed in the supreme Spirit, chang- 
ing the time of energy for the time of repose. 
Verse 52. When that power awakes (for, though slumber be not 
predicable of the sole eternal Mind, infi nitely wise, and infinitely benevolent, 
yet it is predicated of Brahma figuratively, as a general property of life) 
then has this world its full expansion ; but when he slumbers with a tranquil 
spirit, then the whole system fades away. 
ae. & _Veree 53. For, while he reposes as if were, in calm sleep, embodied 
ae endued with principles of action, depart from their several acts, and 
-__ the mind itself becomes inert. 
| ie Verse 62. Swaréchisha, Auttami, Téamasa, Raivata likewise and 
_ Chacshusha beaming with glory, and Vaivaswata, child of the sun.” 
uote account of the creation and the creative powers employed in the 
an very nearly corresponds with the description of the creation given 
in ‘the opening chapter of: the bopk of Genesis, with the slight reversion of __ 
othe. Egreation of water before that of heaven and earth, which in the Mosaie 
Eee t is described as increate, as chaos itself, “The Spirit of God 
don the waters” mereen ainiog’ verbatim with the words of mee 
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eeeds elohim merahhefet dines tehom. The > bptcibual essence re the first 
developement of the divine soul (Brahm), that which is, filling all infini- 
tude and existing from eternity. All Sanskrit authorities from the Veda to 
Kalidasa speak of water as offspring (nara stinava,) or first creation (Srish- 
tiradys) of the Spirit of God, which is thence called Nardéyana, Vishnu, 

*  Jalasiyi, &., producing the mundane egg within the waters of the deep. 
This person of the Godhead agrees with the Holy Spirit of the Scriptures, 
who begat the mhundane egg in the womb of the watery abyss, as Milton 
describes in Books I and VIT, of his Paradise Lost. 


ae 





- with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss 
And mad’st it precnant. 


47 but ‘on the watery calm’ 1 

* His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread, 
And vital virtue infused and vital warmth, * 
Throughout the fluid mass, . 





The next person is the first-begotten by the Spirit of God under the 
names of Brahma, Hiranyagarbha, Sitritméa, &. He is mentioned as 
the first male, and described as the creator of everything that was created. 
This person of the Godhead agrees with the ‘‘ only begotten Son of God”, 
or rather of the Holy Ghost, as we read in Matthew, “for that which was 
conceived in her, is conceived of the Holy Ghost.” He is spoken of by 
John the evangelist as the Aoyos = Word, and Creator of all things. ‘“ In 
the beginning was the Word, the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. All things were made by him, and without him was not any thing 
made that was made." 

Hence the Adyos is regarded by Platonising Christians as one of the 
Demiurgiec authors of the world, an agent or Aeon, employed by the Su- 
preme Deity in the creation of the universe like Brahma, although the 
majority of Christians will have the “ begotten Son"’ to be co-eternal with 
the Father. The last person of the godhead—Viraj, must, according to the 
Bible, be either the image of god “in which created he him,” ¢. ¢. Adam or 
Adima, agreeing with Svayambhuva Manu, the first man according to the 
Matsya and the Padma Puranas. 

The authorities next in importance to Manu are those of the Puranas, 
which contain the hjstorical, legendary, traditional, and mythological ac- 

‘ counts of the Hindus, and which are invariably conmalted by them in all 
eoncerning history, polity, law, ‘jurisprudence, morality, and reli- 
gion. The Puranas, however, are so blended with myths, fables and fictions, 
that it otra possible to separate truth from falsehood. The preceding 
count by Manu is sufficient foe all Pureoee as on the authority of the 












_ Vedas it -is ead to be uncontrovertible, and no authority contrary to it is 
to be deemed yalid. 

The Brahma Vaivarta, a comparatively recent and Vaishnavite Purdna 
in which Krishna is extolled above all other gods, and identified with, Nira- 
yana, makes Maha Viraj the offspring of that god by his consort Radha in 
Goloka, and progenitor of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and other gbds. (Vide 
Aufrecht’s analysis of the said work for his account of MG iraj, “* Radhae 
filius Krishnae pars sedecima et ejus progenies.)" 

ye The following account of the nativity of Virdj i is given in the third” 
chapter of the Prakriti Khanda of the said Purana: 

“The egg remained in the water a whole age of Brahma, and then on 
a sudden it burst into twain, from which issued forth an infant bright as 

a millions of suns, a suckling bgbe, crying with hunger. The lord of the 
world being thus exposed in the water like a child abandoned by its parents, 
looked upwards like a helpless orphan. He the Great Virat, then swollen 
im bulk, more than the bulkiest object, became huger than the hugest body, — 

in the same manneras an atom which on the one hand is minuter than the 
minutest particle, forms the hugest body on the other. He was the re- 
ceptacle of innumerable worlds, he seemed the Great.Vishnu in his nature, 

and was a sixteenth part of the essence of Krishna. _ Every pore of the 

hairs on his body exhibited a world of worlds, which Krishna himself was 
unable to number. For it may be possible to count the grains of sand on 

earth, but not the worlds, the Brahmas, Vishnus, and Sivas, that grew in 

his person. His body was composed of the universe stretching from the 
highest Empyrean to the lowest ‘Tartarus, and called the mundane egg, with 


Brahm, Vishnu, and Siva contained in it.” 

ine _ The same Purana gives us two ggher accounts of the different minor or 
-_ Kshudra Virdjes, one of whom was born in a pore of hair in the body of the 
ne, major and the others in every world which appeared in the pores of hair 











f= upon him. The seventh chapter of the said Purana, describes the formation 

of the earth from the body of Viraj, in contradiction to that of Madhu- 
kaitabha as Aufrecht mentions. “ Terra ex illuvie, quae in corpore Virajis 

in aqua stantis adhwrebat, orta est.” 

- The Matsya Purana, which has been analyzed by A‘ufrecht in No. 95 

i P of his Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum, gives the following account ‘of 

_ -Virdj in the third chapter. 

c ‘De creatione a Brahmane facta. Cui ut Sdyjtrim sive Satariipam 

ue intueretur, quatuor (immo quinque) facies oriuntur, Korum — ns 

filix 1s Manu Svayambhuva (aliis Sominibus Viraj sive Adhipdrusha appella~ Rc 

) nascitur, a quo reliqui Manues descendunt.” = 

a at vi Brahma the creator took Savitri or Satartipé for his wife, whe. 
bore Svayambhuva Manu, who eisai nate First Moles 
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from whom the other Manus had descended.” That “ He the Great Brah- 5 Sr 
ma” divided his person in twain and beeame half male, and half female. : 
This female was severally called by the names of Savitri, Sataripd, Gaya- 
tri, and Brahmdani. ‘That “the soul of the world, 7. e. Brahma passed a 
long time with her and in process of time begat Manu, who is likewise 
called Svayambhuva and also Virdj the first male.” And that he on his 
turn produced fourteen others Manu, Svarochisva, &c., who had the patrony- 
mics of Vairdjiis or Syayambhuvas given to them. I omit giving the 
‘other accounts relating to the creation in this Purina, as they coincide in 
almost every particular, except in the gradation of persons, with the account 
given by Manu. 

The third chapter of the S‘rishti Khanda of the Padma Purdna also 
corroborates the account given in the Matsya Purana, with regard to the 
identity of Viréj with Svayambhuva Manu springing from Brahma, and 
taking Siatariipi to wife. Thus Brahm’ then produced from his essence 
Svayambhuva Manu identical with himself, who became king for the pre- 
servation of the universe, and begot a sinless Fl named Sataripé, whom 
Svayambhuva took as his wife,” In this Purina Brahma himself is said 
to have produced the other Manus, eéz., Brigu, Pulastya, Pulaha, &c., and 
not through Svayambhuva Manu as stated in the Institutes or the Matsya 
Purana. But there is no mention here by whom he begot them. It 
mentions, however, of Brahmi's creation of another supernatural being 
before that of the Manus, who was called Ru@fa, and who was as brilhant 
as the midday sun, and had a formidable and bulky body, half male and 
half female. ‘This person can be no other than Viraj, though he did not 
propagate the Manus as his race. Rudra is another name for Siva, who is 
acknowledged by the Sivites as Virdj in the Rudrayamala Tantra. In the 
Vishnu Purdna, Vishnu is said to be the first purusha or spirit, who with 
association with pradidna matter, becomes male and female for the creation 
of the world in the egg. This Vishnu, says Wilson, is the same as the 
Brahma of Manu which can never be the fact, as it is the popular belief, 
supported by the best authorities that Vishnu is identical with Vira]. 

The great epic Mahabhérata presents us with two striking instances of 

- the manifestation’ of Virdt and Pisvarupa in the person of Krishna, who 
had given himself out to be an inearnation of Nardyana, Vishgu, or Viraj. 

Tn chapter 130 of the Udyoga Parva, he is mentioned to have assumed the 

Ss first form, in ordergbo intimidate the haughty usurper Duryodhana, who 

had plotted to nee, person. “ Think not oh! foolish prince,” said ) 
 * that I am alone :—the Suns, furics, Vasus and Rishis all accompany” 
phe ; saying he laughed aloud when lo! unnumbered spirits lily 

of lightning issued forth from his refulgent body. Brahmi — 
ning on his forehead, and the Rudras shone forth from yw" 
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On his right arm were seated the ruling divinities of the world, and his 
countenance exhibited the images of Agnis, Adityas, Vasus, Sadhyas, In- 
dras, ASvinas, Maruts, and Viévedevds, or all orders of deities, with an 
innumerable train of Yakshas, Rikshasas, and Gandharvas. Arjuna, hold- 
ing his bow and deadly darts, stood on his right hand, and Baladeva with . 
his plough on his left. The sons of Pindu appeared seated on his back, 
and his front showed the mighty warriors of the Vrishni and Andhara races. 

In his palm he held the discus, elub, Sakti, and. other weapons. When 
behold! sparks of living fire, mixed with fume and smoke fled on all sides 
from his nostrils, ears, eyeballs, and the pores of his body. The assembly 

: of mighty monarchs closed their eyes from fear, at the sight of the terrific 
eosmoform of Krishna. All were seized with fear save the sages, Rishis, 
Bhishma, Drona, and Sanjaya, who remained fearless because of their faith 
in the godhead of Krishna, who had favoured them with clairvoyance [divya- 
ebakshu}."’ 

| So in the Bhagavad-Gita— 

“The mighty coinpoufid and divine being Hari, having, O Raja, thus 
spoken, made evident unto Arjuna his supreme and heavenly form ; of many 
a mouth and eye; many a wondrous fight; many a heavenly ornament; 
many an up-raised weapon; adorned with celestial robes and chaplets ; 

_ anointed with heavenly essence ; covered with every marvellous thing ; 
the eternal God whose countenance is turned on every side! The glory 
and amazing splendour ofthis mighty being may be likened to the sun 
rising at once into the heavens, with a thousand times more than usual 
brightness. The son of Pandu then beheld within the body of the God 
of Gods, standing together, the whole universe divided forth into its yast 
variety. He was overwhelmed with wonder, and every hair was raised on 
end. He bowed down his head before the God, and thus addressed him 
with joined hands.” 

Another part of tlis epic presents us with the macrocosm or Visvari-, 
pa of Krishna before the assembled deities and monarchs, in the Sabha 

Parva on the occasion of the Rajastiya ceremony of the coronation of 

_  Ynudishthira. In Wilson's Religious Sects of the Hindus, page 30, I find 

___ Virdja as a name of one of the six qualities of the subtle form of Vishnu 

ee or Krishna, and meaning absence of human passions synonymous with 

___*Virfiga. Instances like this, however, can be multiplied’ to any amount 

in ~_proof of the identity of Virdj with Krishna agg Vishnu, but I think 

those already deduced are sufficient for the purpose. ~ 
——: In the Ganega Purina, Virij is represented as incarnate in the form 
of Ganefa, the god of the elephant head, for the purpose of destroying a 
= certain demon. In chapter 62, called the Virdd-darsana, the following 
description of Ganesa’s person as Viraj is given.—* As the demon was thus ae 
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pondering in himself, he beheld before him the form of Virdj, touching the 
sky with his head, his feet rooted in 'Tartarus, his ear-holes containing the 
cardinal points, and huge forests forming the hairs on bis body. The 
orbits of heavenly bodies appeared as circles on his person, and the wide 
seas looked as drops of sweat on his body, millions and millions of deities 
sporting on the tips of his fingers and nails, and the fourteen spheres of 
planetary bodies in the universe revolving in his belly. This being then 
snatched the demon and killed him in a trice, as children do bugs with 
their nails.”’ : 
} * 

The Vishnu Purana, which is devoted to Vishnu, represents that god as 
Virij in the incarnations of Krishna and Baladeva. It says that the gods 
being persecuted by the demon Kajisa complained fo Vishnu of their gric- 
vances, who, in reply, told them that he will undertake to quell the arch- 
fiend by assuming his form of Virdj in his incarnation of Krishna at Vrin- 
davana, and forthwith showed his Virdfripa, which the gods hallowed and 
adored. 

Now as regards his consort Satartiipé, [c®ntiforma] the female per- 
sonilication of ynaterial force [sakti], as Virdj is the male prosopopea of 
spiritual energy, I have to mention that the words hundred and thousand in 
the appellations of both are mere metonymies of determinate numbers for 
indeterminate ones by figure of speech, as both spirit as well as matter can 
assume an infinity of shapes and forms. This female, in the various autho- 
rities quoted above, is sometimes made to represent the wife of Brahma, at 
other times of Viréj and lastly of Svayambhuva Manu. But Moore, in his 
Hindu Pantheon, takes her for the wife of Viréj purusha only, and says, 
on the authority of Colebrooke, that the notion of Viréj dividing himself 
into male and female forms occurs almost in every Purina, and the colossal 
figure in the cave of Elephanta bears rglation to this division and re-union 
of Viraj. The partition of the body into male and female halves may very 
likely lead us to suppose this person to be Brahma whom Manu has repre- 
sented to be divided into two epicine halves, as also Svayambhuva Mann, 
the first man or Adam of the Hindus, whose left half, [rib or side] gaye 
birth to the mother of mankind. But we know for certain on the autho- 
rity of Manu that Vira] was not the same with his progenitor Brahma, 
nor identical with his progeny Svayambhuva, whom ‘“ Dér&é Shikoh" says 
Sir William Jones, was persuaded to believe, and not without sound reason, 
to be no other person, than the progenitor of mankind, to whom the Jews, 
Christians, and Muhammedans unite in giving the name of Adam. There- 
fore Siatarapa, who is designated by the special title of Rajdariké or wife 
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of Virdj, in the Rudra Yamala Tantra, could not be the consort either of 


Brahmé or Svayambbuva, as represented in the confused accounts given of 


her in the different Purdnas, the inconsistencies of which are so apparent, 
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and the absurdity of identifying a god with a man so evident, as not to 
require an explanation, 

The perfect coincidence of the description of Rajdarika with that a 
ber husband confirms the belief of her being a co- -partner of Viraj only, a 
will plainly appear from the following extract : 

“She had millions of Vishnus on her right arm, and a million-of Brah- 
mas on her left ; a million of Sivas on her head, and as many Indras at her 
feet. Millions of moons shone in her nails, and as many suns in her eye- 
balls. Her worshippers addressed her saying “ Save us, Oh! thou source of 
the world and consort of Viraj, that -givest birth to millions of Brahmas, 
Vishnus, and Sivas, in thy hollow bowels.” 

The difference of sex in the Hindu deities is assigned to the same rea- 
som Which Proclus mentions concerning the Greek and Koman divinities, 
in Timmus, p. 290. “The division of male and female comprehends in 
itself all the plenitudes of divine orders; since the cause of all staple power 
and identity, and the leader (ydépyyos) of being, and that which invests all 
things with the first principles of conversion, is comprehended in the mas- 
culine order. But that which generates from itself all variqns pr ogressions 
and partifions, measures of life, and prolific powers, is contained in the 
female division.” Here we see all the gods from the supreme being down- 
wards not only having a female energy but inseparably joined with it, as 
in the person of Adonis in the Orphie hymns. 

Mention of Virdét-kshetra, the site of Virdj’s nativity, the scene of his 
incarnation, and the field of his exploits is often made in some of the Pura- 
pas. The Adhyitma Ramayana describes the sanctity of the place in 
chapter S4, which has been noticed by Dr. Aufrecht under No, 74 of his 
Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum. The Brihma Purdna mentions it to 
be situated at the confluence of qjzht streams, as Aufrecht says in p. 19 
of ag said Catalogue “ad Virdja regionem, pfope octo flaminum confluen- 

tem sitam, proficiscitur.”’ In the Kaka-rudra-samvida, it is mentioned 
as contiguous to Chola, Videha, Kerala, &c., and to be under the con- _ 
. stellation Sagittarius, with Kanchi, Karnita, &c. The Virdt-bhimi, or laid 
of Viraj, is famed in the Puranas for its production of diamonds which are 
thence called Viratajas, and which justifies the supposition of its being 
situated near Golconda, celebrated also for its diamond mines. The place 
in the modern Geography of India is Berar, in the Deccan, and is ealled 
or. Berar, Borar, and Borid, by the natives, and there is every reason to sup- 
spose ‘this district to be the birth-place of Viraj,-and more so, from” the 
indisputable fact ef the originafion of all the early incarnations of Vishnu 

ving taken place in the Deccan, then known as the land of demons, The 
tami is also called the Matsya-desa, or fish country, in the Mahaé-— 
‘an appellation which he. inhabitants of Baguré (Bogra), a district | 
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The accounts of the origin of the world, with those of its creative 
agencies, and created bodies given both by Manu and Moses, are mere alle- 
gories of the natural order of things, which require some explanation. In 
the chaotic state of things there existed only the eternal and infinite soul 

_of god [B } filling all the ‘ toht wa-bohi’, the null and void, and over- 
’ spreading the whole with the immoveable, inactive, and all-pervading 
essence of his inscrutable nature, his entity apd intellect the source of 
power. For knowledge, says the father of modern philosophy, is power, 
and infinite knowledge therefore must be the fountain of infinite power, 
"He, wishing to create the world, first created the air, represented as the first 
development of the all- “encompassing soul in the form of the spirit, the main 
source of motion and force, to give mobifity to inert substanee. To this 
followed the production of water, the atomic principles of which are econ- 
ceived in the bosom of ether, which being agitated by the force of air or 
spirit of “ Nardiyana,’’ conceived the latent heat, represented as Brahma 
or god of fire within its bosom. This heat in its turn gave birth to Vaié- 
* vfnara the vivitying fire. And lastly the combination of the triple prin- 
ciples of the spirit, gave birth to the mundane egg, or rotundity of the 
material world, which cume next to be manifested, in its present form 
which we call Vird4j. How far these theories of the Ancient Hindus are 
correct according to the light of physical science and modern experimental 
philosophy I am unable to decide, but I am confident that some of them 
agree with the theories of the Grecian philosophers on the origin of the 
world. Thales, for instance, regarded water or fluid substance as the single 
original element from which everything came and with which everything 
returned. Anaximenes derived the origin of all material things from a sin- 
gle element, and according to*his theory air was the source of life. Hera- 
" clitus of Ephesus regarded fire as heat as the primary form of all matter, 
and Anaxagoras of Clazomenw, conceived a supreme mind pr intelligence 
(vots) distinct from the visible world, to have imparted form and order 
~ to the chaos of nature. 
| - The Vedsinta holds Viraj to be the result of Pajichtkarana or_assem- 
____ lage of the five elements, which for the sake of brevity I will quote from 
y Ward’s translation of the Vedinta Sidra, Vol. I, p. 371. 
From the five subtile elements proceeded the subtile bodies. From 
these five subtile elements in proportions of five, arose the masses of solid 
7, 4 natte ar 5 but each is distinguished By the ,name of the-element. which is 
c, pape t prevalent, Tn the solid mass of atlas sound is found; in air is found 
ORR SE + in fire sound, touch and form; in water, sound, 
“and taste; in earth, these four and smell. ‘The qualities are 
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- partly natural and partly artificial. The active saints dwelling in “the: 
collected sum of solid matter is called Vaiswdnara, or he who is conscious 
of self-existence, and Virdt as he is held forth, or displayed in all crea- 
tures.”’ 

But as the being under investigation is to be considered more properly 
as an intellectual and spiritual person or the sensible emblem of an ideal 
being, rather than any real personage of history, his nature and character. 
are to be sought for more in works of philosophy, theology and divinity, 
than in any other, and we must therefore explore the Vedanta, the only 
metaphysical and theological school of the Hindus, for a true account of 
this supernatural being, It conceives three orders of incorporeal natures, 
in the chain of beings from the supreme to the human soul. The first 
consisting of pure intelligence, (chit) composed of the causal principles df 
nature called Kdrana Sariras. The second of intellectual beings [chetd- 
nas| composed of subtile spiritual bodies called Sitshma or linga Sariras. 
And the third comprised of intelligent beings [chaitanyas] joined with 
concrete, gross or material bodies called Sthila Sarivas, in which Virdt the 
god manifest in nature is included, Another definition of the demiurgic 
triads will have the last to be the product or Kirya Sarira; the second, 
that by which it is produced, /inga éarira ; and the first, that from which the 
thing produced, takes its pattern, 7. e. the Adrana S'artra, depicting them 
under the analogy of the archytype, architect, and the offspring, in which 
last position Viraj is taken to stand, who therefore is understood to partici- 
pate of the entity and omnipresence [the chief attributes of the eternal and 
infinite soul] as far as he extends throughout the duration and bounds of 
nature. 

To give a description of the theogony of Vira], among the other per- 
~ sons of the triads, or, in other words, to show the distinction of that state of 
the divine soul from the other conditions? and the relation it bears to 
them in the order of succession, would require an exposition of the whole 
theodecy of the Vedanta system, which would be out of place heres “I 
shall therefore content myself with giving a short account of these different 
degrees of divine personages, or rather the several denominations of these 
spiritual and psychological beings, in order to show the relation they bear 
to Virdj according to what I could gather about them, from the translation 
of the Vedanta Sra by Ward, Colebrooke’s Essay on the Vedanta, and . 
 Roer’s translation of the Upanishads. 

The first order composed of pure intelligence (chit) and -possessed of 

form (Kérana Sarira) and having the quality of purity or goodness 

ay (Satva), is comprised of three persons according to the general or a 

lar modifications of these properties, styled totality (Camaehty)s, S28 and 


“x ality or individuality (vyasifi), in Vedinta terminology, viz. : Tatas 
az. ~ > aad | 
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let.—Brahm, omnipresence or the unlimited essence of god in duration 
and space ; called also tur/ya'or quadruple, for its being the receptacle of 
the three orders and human soul (jive). 
2nd. — Praja, omniscience, ¢. ¢. intellect or understanding devoid of 
action, whence it is termed inert (niskriya). 
3rd.—TI svara, omnipotence, the active principle, or creative agency 
# and causality of god. 
The second order composed of intellectual beings (Chetanas) possess- 
ed of subtle spiritual bodies (suikshma /inga Sartra) and having the quality 
of passion or affection (rajas,) comprises the three persons of 
lst.—Sutratma, the undivided spirit or connecting soul of all subtle 
bodies, as Pope expresses it; “ Diffused through all, yet in all the same." 
' - Qnd.—H iranya-garbha or Brahind, the creator of the Universal frame, 
3rd.—Toijasha, the spirit united with the mind in intellection. 
The third order composed of intelligent beings (Sthala Sariras) possess- 
ed of concrete and gross bodies, and having the quality of foulness (famas) 
is also comprised of three persons, according to the universality or indivi- 
duality, manifestation or reticence. 
lst.— Vaisvdénara, the universal soul latent in all bodies, as their prime 
automaton or moving principle and allied to material force. 
2nud.—Virdj, the mundane soul obvious in nature as her formal cause. 
3rd.—Vigsva, the individual soul abiding in every gross body. 
And lastly Jéva, the human soul endued with life and sensation. 
Ward, in his translation of the Vedanta Sira, gives the following de- 
scriptions of these persons in the Godhead belonging to the threefold triads 
of the Deity : 
“The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of solid matter is 
ealled wishwanara or, he who is conscious of self-cximtende, and Virat, as he 
_is held forth or displayed in all creatures, &c.’ 
Colebrooke, in speaking of them, begins with the last [Jiv ditmaé], and 
says, “The soul [as a portion of the divinity | is infinite, intelligent, sen- 
tient, and true. It is made to act by the supreme Being, but in confermi- 
ty to its previous resolutions: and those again have been produced by a 
chain of causes extending backward apparently to infinity.” [Vide Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II, p. 22. | 
Dr. Réer, in the introduction to his translation of the Taittiriya Upa- 
‘nishad, gives the following compendious sketch from the Vedanta Sara. | 
ah «The eause of the world, according to Vedinta, the source of al) « 
| ‘ret ity, and strictly speaking of all redlity itself, is Brahm, the supreme " 
 gou or spirit." “ It consists of the three qualities of safea, rajas, tamas, 





: Pe Be Atick deals the three degrees of its existence, or of its power of mani. 
Fh Esietation, &o." “ God in his relation to the totality of ignorance is omnis- 
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cient, omnipotent, &c., that is, he has all the attributes of the Creator and 
. fuler of the world, aiid 3 is called in this respect rsvara [the ruler]. “God 
in his relation to special ignorance is the individual soul, the defective 
intelligence Prajna.” “ Here again, the subtle body is either a totality or 
an individuality. The soul or god as pervading the totality, is called the 
Sttrdétma or Hiranyagarbha, as pervading an individuality, and Tatjasha 
[the resplendent]. Both, however, are in reality one,” Again, “ From» 
the subtle elements further proceed the gross elements, and from the gross 
elements the different worlds and different bodies &e."" “The soul as abid- 
ing in the totality of gross hodies 3 is called Fuisvdnara, Virat, &c., as abiding 
in an individual body Visva."’ The detinitions of some of these modes of 
the divine soul are differently given in different works, as for instance the 
Miandukya Upanishad describes Pri as omniscience instead of i ignorance, 
as stated in the Vedanta Stra. Thus, “ His third condition is Prajad 
[who completely knows} who has become one, whose knowledge is uniform 
alone, whose nature is bliss, Ke." ‘He [the Prdjid] is lord of all: he is 
omniscient, he is the internal ruler, &c.,”’ [vide idem, verses 5 and 6]. 

These quadruple conditions of divine spirit are incased in four differ- 
ent sheaths of the soul, which I vive here in the words of Dr. Réer. 

Ist. “The intellect with the internal organs forms the intellectual 
sheath. 2nd. Mind, with the organs of action, the mental sheath. 38rd. 
The vital airs, together with the organs of action, for the vital sheath. 
4th. The three sheaths when united are the subtle body of the soul &e.” 
“ The gross body is called the nutrimentitious sheath (Annamaya Kosha), and 
as it is the place where gross objects are enjoyed, it is called awake.” All 

* these four conditions of the soul are perceptible in four different states of 
human life, namely, the intelleetual, in deep sleep, when the intellects are 
awake, notwithstanding the dormancy of the other faculties; the mental, 


ts in the dreaming state, when the mind acts in absence of bodily functions; 
i: the concrete, consisting of Vaisvianara, Vir4j and Vaisva, in the waking 


_ state, when we perceive all sensible objects by means of external organs. 
iF “The totality of the gross, the subtle and the causal bodies, forms one 
; a great world, and the soul from the pervader to the ruler is one soul.” 
3 Hence these triple orders of intelligences, are of the same essence, inasmuch 
as they are all intellects, admitting only of the difference in point of bound- 
4 lessness wnd limitation, otherwise called universality and individuality. 
m5’ ‘They are modifications of the selfsame spirit of god and are equally objects 

| of worship, and that of Virdj is the most important as the most conspicu- 
ous among them. Meditation of these modes of Brahma’s existence is said 
to be the most rational and profound worship of god, and it is necessary to 

| commence with the mode or state in which reflection first rises, and is con- 
at a a anes ert So Shishs that reflections Has Mone ee > 
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It may perhaps not be irrelevant here to trace some analogies of the 
incorporeal natures treated htrein, with those met with in European philo- 
sophy, although I am far from maintaining that they bear any exact simili- 
tude to each other. I find Virdjism bears a great resemblance to Stahl’s 
doctrine of Animeism, whose automaton or moving force of the world cor- 
responds exactly with Vaisvanara, the other name of Virdj, and answers to 
sone of the demiurgoi of Plato, called nature by Lampsacus and the Stoics 
and Plastic nature by Dr. Cudworth, Virdj agrees in some respects with 
the Archwus of Paracelsus, and the Principium Hylarechicum of Henry 
Moore. 

Some are apt to consider these theories, as also Virdjism, to be allied 
to Pantheism, while on the other hand it can plainly be seen, that though 
the spirit of god is apparent to all as working in the universe, it is essen- 
tially separate from it, having had a separate personal existence before it 
was brought into being, and continuing to have a separate personal exis- 
tence simultaneously with it. The words of St. Augustine “in illo sunt 
omnia,’ could not be construed in a Pantheistie sense, nor could that which 
Lucan says, * Jupiter est quodeunque vides, quocunque moveris,” be taken 
in fhat sense. ‘The angel in Genesis [xvi, 7-13] is called‘ El roi, * God of 
sight,’ or God manifest, and the word Immanuel, God with us, plainly refers 
to the manifestation of Viréj. The mystic doctrine of the Persian Siifis 
alludes to the manifestation of divine essence in the whole creation in the 
words “ there is no real entity besides that of god.” 

The universality and individuality of the divine spirit, of which it is 
difficult to derive an idea from their definitions in the Vedinta, appear much 
to resemble the generality or particularity of the psychic fluid, which aceord- 
ing to the doctrine of Quesne is said to be diffused alike through all 
nature, but differently exhibited according te the particular organisations 
of minds and bodies. The Hindu Theism, like every other system of Uni- 
tarianism, inculcates the unity, soleity, and monadity of the divinity, as it is 
well known by its maxim “ Ekame vidvitiyam,” agreeing with the povos Ges 
of the Christians and the Awe wahid of the Muhammadans, but at the same 
time it speaks of the persons of the Trinity, only as so many manifestations 
and denominations of the same being, according "to the distinctions of mere 
modes as maintained by Modalists, and illustrated by them by analogies drawn 
from nature, as the following: “Speciem ignis, splendorem et calorem : 
splendor ab igne nascitur, calor ab 1 igne et splendore generatur. Splendor est 
_ de igne, et tamen sunt coeva. Sic tria in sole occurrent ; ipsa solis substantia, 
| us et lumen, et tamen in his tribuf est eadem lux: ut radius de sole 
‘nascitur, sic Filius de eat be generatur, calor ab utroque progreditur, sic 
“gists ‘ab ‘utroque spiratur.” To each of these persons they ascribe a 

* charact fy omborasrs, hypostasis,” i. ¢. “ Complexus notarum quibus person» 
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diving inter se differunt,” and take into consideration the internal and 
external relations which they bear to each other. 

The nearest aflinity which the Vedanta theology bears to any other, is 
that of Plato, where we have the same number of the orders of Demiurgic 
principles in the Jovial, Adonical, Dionysiacal trinities [Aios, Avovuoiaxy, 
‘Aéwraxy}, from which many grades and degrees of gods are said to pro- 
ceed, as the intellectual, supermundane, mundane, &e., but how far they 
agree with the Vediantie orders is a question which cannot be discussed here. 

. Before taking leave of my subject, I will add a few words in anticipa- 
tion of the charge of Pantheism, which Virajism may otherwise incur from 

the ubiquity, universal pervasion, and similar attributes of the god. It must 

be borne in mind that Virdj fills the universe in spirit, while Pan the god of 
Pantheism is represented as filling it in substance, as Dr. Jardine says In his 

tract on Theism, “ There are those who identify god with the universe, 
believing that he is immanent in all things, that he is the substance or 
inherent force which shines forth in the sun, organises the various forces of , 
nature, lives in the animal and vegetable kingdom, and thinks in the hu- 

man mind. This is usually known by the name of Pantheism.” The 

Orphic hymn quoted below describes Pan, as materially and substantially 
diffused in nature like Visvartipa and not in spirit as Virdj. 

*T call strong Pan, the substance of the whole, 


Etherial, marine, earthly, the total whole, 
Immortal fire ; for all the world is thine 










are And all are but parts of thee, O powor divine!” ay 
. ; In a fragment of Epictetus, we find Chrysippus referring everything to 
fe Jupiter, and maintaining a rigid Pantheism in these words, that—* The i 
a - world is, as it were, an animated body, and that god is the governing 
« power, and the soul of the whole."’ And that “the world is one of the 
intelligent principles, governing in common with gods and men."’ Diogenes 
hs the Babylonian, in his book concerning Minerva, asserts that, “the world 
38 the same as Jove and comprehends the divinity."” Among the followers 


of Zeno, many assert this Pantheism, by saying “ God is one, the universe 
ore and its soul.”’ bd 
_ ‘The notion of the spiritual diffusion of Viraj throughout the whole 
___ expanse of nature occurs in the Orphic hymn to Protogonus, the firstborn 


a 


_ Aeon, but nothing can be better descriptive of his nature and attributes, 

‘than what is given in Pope’s Essay on Man, IX. | , - 
# 5 : “ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, lean 
ay Whose body nature is And god the soul.” 
A And in Thomson's hymn at the end of his “Seasons.” _ | 
Bhs. “+ These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
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Note on a Copper-plate Grant found in the Record Office of the Cuttack 


Collectorate—By Banu RanGacdta Banunsea, Deputy Collector, 
Cutiack. 


(With a plate.) 


This document was found by me in an old box in the Record Office 
whilst engaged in drawing up a report on the condition of the records. The 
box contained a number of old deeds of grants in the Devandgari, Persian, 
Bengali, Marhatti and Uriya characters ; these were the remnants of a vast 
variety of such documents, said to have been filed by the original holders, 
before the Collector Mr. Kerr in 1810, when the province was settled for 
the first time. Up to this day applications are filed before the Collector, 
for a copy, or for the original, of one or other of these documents. Unfor- 
tunately no proper register has been kept with reference to these important 
records, and there is nothing to shew by whom the plates were filed before 
the Revenue authorities. The deed is inscribed on three oblong plates of 
copper, each measuring 8" x 6}". ‘The first plate has the inscription on one 
side only ; the second, on both sides ; and the third on the upper half of the 
= inner side. ‘The three were originally held together by a ring, for which 

the plates were pierced, the hole being eight-tenths of an inch in diameter. 

The ring is lost. ‘The writing is in an antique form of the Kutila charaec- 

ter. . 

The record commences with some very prurient poetry, describing 
the personal charms and Arcadian loves of the nymphs of Kataka, the 
numerousness of its majestic elephants, the shining whiteness of whose 
tusks overshadowed the bright autumnal moon, and the freshness and 
coolness of the gelid breezes which stirred the waves of the Mahanadi, and 
allayed the langour of its love-sick maidens, 

_. After this exordium the record goes on to state that in the glorious city 
| on the banks of the Mahdnadi, there lived a king named Janamejaya, and 
ne from him came a lord of men called Yajati, whose fame had spread over 
tx, the three regions of the universe, and whose prowess had, without any exer- 
tion, subdued his enemies. This panegyric is immediately followed by the 
, w well-known royal titles of the Gupta dynasty, adding the word “ Trikalin- 
pe Be: ipati” (fanferwifacte), or “the lofd of the three Kalifigas”; the 

< name 2 Gupta and that of his successor, literally “ the adorer of his 
be: Maly ek are then ininadnded, and after them agollons the mandate 
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R, per-plate from Cuttack. [No. 2, 

- Siva Gupta (not Yajiti) gives the village of Chandra in the Bisaya or fiscal 
division of Marada in the province of Dakshina Kogala, to one Ganga- 
pani, the son of Divékara and grandson of Ananta Bhatta, a Brahman of 
the Bhiéradvaja clan, for so long as the sun, moon and stars would continue 
to shine in the firmament. he edict then enumerates a number of Sastrie 
quotations, as usual in such records, cursing the robbers of land given in gift, 
extolling those who preserve and protect such gifts, and expatiating on the 
shortness of human life, which is said to be as unstable as a drop of water 
on the slippery surface of a lotus leaf. The concluding Verses are an eulogy 
on Champati Chhinchata of the minister of war and peace of Yajiti, (not of 
Siva Gupta), and then comes the date of the plate and the’'name of the 
engraver Madhava, The date is the 9th of the waxing moon in Jyeshtha, 
on the ninth year or Sajivatsara ef the reign of Yajiti. 

The discovery and decipherment of this plate, establish two hypo- 
thetical points advanced by me in my paper on the Chaudwar plate, namely : 
Ist, that Orissa, or a part of it, was, during the Gupta rule, called after their 
mother-country “ Kosala,’ and 2nd, that the KeSaris of Orissa acknowledged 
the Guptas as the Paramount Power. 


In support of the first of these two points, we have in unmistak- - 


able terms the names of Dakshina Kogali or South Kodali followed by that 
of the fiscal division of Marada, and the name of the village Chandra. The 
last two names still exist in the district of Kataka: the parganaé of Hari- 
harpur is up to this day called in common parlance Marada Hariharpur, 
and there still exists in that pargand a village called Chandré. The latter 
is writtey with a final long 4, whereas that of the plate is a short one, but 
the difference is so slight, and such phonetic changes aye so very common 
in Indian names, that it scarcely deserves a comment here. The village is 
still a Brahman village of note. 

As to the subordinate position of the KeéSaris, the indication in the 
r-. plate is plain enough. The gift is made in the name of the Guptas with 
the imperial and dignified designation of Alaharajadhiraja, while Yajat 
—_ is simply called Mahdrajd, and his ancestor Janamejaya, a raja only. The 
i Sistras very distinctly enjoin that it is the sovereign only who has the 
: power of giving land in perpetuity, even Saimantas or tributary kings, 
when making such gifts, must take the permission of the Paramount Power. 
ze ‘The quotations above referred to prove this beyond a question ; these men- 
a ae ‘tion the names of Sagara and Rama, the emperors of India, as the givers of 
 qand. ‘This law has much relaxed in the present iron-age, despite the in- 

ey” junctions of the Smritis. ‘ 
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this monument, and of another which was found under ground in a place 
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_A new link in the royal lineages of Orissa is gained by the reading of - 


ealled Puran, in Pargané Sybir, According to the Midlipinji and tho 
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5 Vaiisivalis, Indra Deva or Chandra Deva reigned in Orissa in 323 or 328, 
f A. D.. Two or three years before these dates, Orissa was occupied by the 
Yavanas, who held it for 146 years, after which -Yajéti KeSari expelled 
them, and founded the Keéari or lion dynasty. This prince was said to 
have reigned 52 years, and he it was who brought back the image of Jagan- 
nitha to Puri, and laid the foundation of the temple-city at Bhavanesvara., 
_ Now, both these records are silent as to the parentage of Yajati ; but here 
the plates give it in plain terms, stating that J anamejaya was his ancestor, 
and he (Janamejafa) reigned on the banks of the Mahdnadi, ¢. e. in Katak 
Chaudwar, This is very probable, as the royal family was expelled from 
Puri by the Yavanas, who are said to have come in ships and landed near the 
sacred city, The astrologers of Orissa say that Chaudwér was founded by 
Janamejaya the great-grandson of Arjuna one of the heroes of the Mahé- 
bharata ; but this is evidently a confounding of names, for the plates simply 

say— 


j ~ J — ! 
‘ eet @ . 7 — 
_ . . * * 


“xis aya aie wifaawagin | 
atalt SUIMaS a Baa Hae |” 
“There was a king of gentle micn named Janamejaya the lotus-faced.” 
It does not describe him to be the extirpator of the Naga race, the son of 
Parikshita, and the lord paramount of all India reigning in Indraprastha 
or Delhi. The plates simply call him a raja, having his chief city on the 
banks of the Mahanadi. 
If these surmises be accepted as correct, we have here then the ap 
proximate date as to the time when Chaudwar was founded, namely, the 
earlier part of the first century of the Christian era, for traditionally. Jana- 
mejaya was its founder ; and he must have been some adventurer from the 
? north-west ; the Vaisivalis are silent as to the father of Hatakeévar Deva, 
the sixth prince in ascent from Yajati, and presumably Janamejaya must 
haye been his progenitor, for in the Puran plate, we find Bhima Deva was 
also born in the race of Janamejuya, and this prince reigned in 252—319, 
. A.D. The following is his lineage : 
Uae DD 
143—194 MHatakesvara Deva: reigned 51 years. 
194—237 Birabhuvan or 'Tribhuyan Deva: reigned 43 years. 
237—282 Nirmala Deva: reigned 45 years. 
982—319 Bhima Deva: reigned 37 years. 
It is almost superfluous to add here, that the Janamejaya of our plates, 
18 not the Janamejaya Kesari of the Vaiisivalis : the latter reigned between 










\ the years 754—763 A. D., about 250 years after Yajiti. 
er hic Another noticeable fact regarding the endowment mentioned in 
fei this deed, is the probability of such grants haying been made by the person 
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4 under notice, for, according to the palm-leaf records, this prince was celebrat- 
) ed for his piety and his munificence to Brahmans, for he it was who rescued 
his native land from the hands of a foreign foe, restored the worship of 
Jagannitha at Puri, and commenced to build the sacred fane for the worship 
of Mahadeva in Bhuvaneévara. . ; 
As regards the names of places in this plate: at the commence- 
ment of the declaration, the endower says that the village of Chandra, in 






Koala, is given in perpetuity ; but with regard to the g#ntee, the declara- 
tion specifies that be was a Madhyadesiya Brihman, who came originally 
from the village of Srivalla, and was residing at Silabhanjapati, a village 
in the country of Odra (Orissa). Now the question arises, if the country 
at the time bore the name of Dakshina Koéala, which included the fiseal 
division of Marada, and a village called Chandra; what was the sité of 
Odra whose name occurs separately, as distinct from Dakshina Koégala? If 
we recall to mind, however, that the Odra of old was not conterminous 
with the Orissa of modern days, including the three districts of Katak, 
Puri, and Balasor, the difficulty disappears. Odra originally comprised 


very little, if any, besides the present subdivision of Khurdaé, It was the ~ 


original country of the Od Chasis, and the name Odra was subsequently 
assigned to the whole tract from the Chilka Lake to the Vaitarani River, and 
included the names of Kalinga, Kosala, and Tilkala. We have its parallel 
in Bengal. Different portions of that province at one time bore the names 
of Pundravardhana, Gauda, Barendra, Tamralipta, &c., which all gradually 
gave place to the single designation of Banga, though the latter was but a 
small portion of the main country in fhe delta of the Ganges. 

The original country of the Brahman who had the endowment 
from the royal hands of Yajati Keéari, calls for a few remarks. Dr. Hunter, 
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the names of three generations of the grantees, the names Sf their 
il and adopted countries and villages, &c. This record shows 
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the fiscal division (Visaya), of Marada, in the country (Des) of Dakshina ~ 
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The site of Srivalla or Valla must be saaiclsed for in the NorthWest © 
for identification, while ®ilabhanjapati occurs somewhere in Khurdé. 
_ Again, the Bréhmans not only formed colonies round. Jajpur, but had vil- 
lages given ‘Phem near Katak Chaudwaér in Marada Hariharpur, in the 
_ subdivision of Khurdé, during the reigns of the founder of the Keéari dynas- 
, ty and his predecessors. There is every probability, however, of the KeSaris, 
who originated and sustained the revival of Bréhmanism in Orissa, having — 
aa Brahmans from the North-West, even as their successors the Ganga- 
ansis brought them from the South ; these two distinct streams of migra- = oe 
tion of the Brahmans are now blended together, unlike the Kanyakubja = 
and Vaidika Brahmans of Bengal, who never intermarry nor eat with each = 


other. : a nS 
The record is full of orthographical mistakes, but I thought ee e 
tedious to note them in detail ; the reader will find them by comparing my a 


reading with corrections with the facsimile of the plate. A few of the cor- | 
rections have been shown in parenthesis. Fe 
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Safq sufea: aurasenfear: | araa sfanfeaaecac- 
Spar ferarrereyerr(ar:) wrRae meas eramfearAT HET * 
es ryeun sgyractaenyss: ararfetifewadr- 
sisaera forma eter CRIS a: gaat) aarmeicear 
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a ag ot fernfania fa fuare (afaara) Cesarean Tea eae 
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Sara: Stata: Srafafa: otarafaatana wa rafe- 
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‘@ fra gr era sare | waafee waaTahrars- 
frufae 0 erarasaaHegqegret are are grat 
ata wafs lo saraara wifan: atest Bar War aI 
a crane |i <fa auqe Sal eea ai farqT. 
ha aaaatfad = | unafacaared Waal a fe g- 
at: qatar Faerae i ger ae were e: © | 
Ch bi SAR SALA CAE scarier fata crmtifaacrgar- 
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CHAS ACICHNE CHAT HICH aCe aaa 
aafaafaritasfast as facsreasseqrafasnacra 

© naa eat (Saat) ¢ Wa fa ahem Re (°) sata 

fanrat armaafa | ge ge * 





TRANSLATION. 


Om, be it so! 

Where wanton pleasure is enjoyed to perfection by young people in the 
play of love’s charming sport, with eyes expanded and minds enamoured and 
eentred in love, although the pleasure was at times disturbed by their 
embraces, which caused horripilation, inarticulate sounds of lige and ex- 
haustion— 

where lovers of exquisite beauty, desiring to pick a quarrel with 
their loved ones, mention the beauties of Apsaras and thereby. excite their 
jealousy, and are beaten by the maidens with the lotus of their ears, 
sufter from excessive internal pain occasioned by the arrows of undaunted 
Cupid,—and have horripilation from the rising of the thick sweat— 

where by the shining pestle-like tusks of tall elephants which have 
made the rising of the moon redundant in dispersing darkness—where 
the brilliant ornaments of pearl of immoral people and the place of assigna- 
tion at the top of their house are made exceedingly white— 

where the lofty waves of the Mahinadi break each other, and cause 
bubbles to rise, and the air, carrying the particles of water, refreshes the 
ladies who have zealously pursued the pastimes of love— 

» ——even there, in that glorious city, there reigned once a king named 
Janamajaya, whose white canopy of fame jad spread over the three worlds, 
and penetrated the eight quarters—who conquered all his enemies with 


. ® Tho last three fect of this stanza are missing. 
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force, who always meditated on the image of goddess Bhavya, was opulent, 
and prosperous, and whose face was as beautiful as the lotus. 

He adorned in every battle the breast of the lady-like earth with pearls 
issuing from the foreheads of elephants torn asunder by him with his horn- 
weapon ; the (white) dust raised by elephants in the sky and the stream 
of light of the adorned earth were as brilliant and beautiful as the jewels 
on the head of the king of gods, and appeared as the emblems of the glory 
of the king. 

The king Yajiti was his son. His nails were always filled with heaps 
of pearls, when they were displaced by him from the foreheads of elephants 
which were like sealed caskets. He was praised by the three worlds, and 
he easily conquered his enemies. 

Maharaja Siva Gupta Deva the prosperous, the virtuous, the venerable 
king, the lord of the three Kalingas, the chief of the lunar race, lord of all 
lords, the venerable, the ardent follower of Siva, and successor of MahAbhava 
Gupta Deva, lord of the three Kalingas, chief of the Lunar race, lord of all 
lords, prosperous, venerable, an ardent follower of Siva—prospers. 

It is proclaimed in the village of Chandra to all Brahmans of the dis- 
trict of Marada in South Koégalaé and to all others that have assembled here, 


namely, those who are worshipful, those who observe prescribed times for 


their sleep, who are invested with holy threads, who observe the rules of their 
respective castes, chiefs of corporations, superintendents of employés, yeomen, 
ambassadors, legislators, guards of female apartments, sons and beloved 
wives of kings, &c. ;—be it known to all of you, that I give, with water 
in hand, this village with all its treasure-troves, deposits, free from all incum- 
brances, with all rents, all trees, such as palms and others, saline soil, land 
and water, bounded in four directions, to Gaigapini, the son of Divakara and 
grandson of Ananta Bhatta, who has removed himself from the village Sri-» 
valla in the Madhya-deéa (the middle country) and now lives in S’ila- 
bhanjapati in the country of QOdra, who belongs to the well-known 
Bharadvaja family, and whoisa descendant of the threefold clan, Angirasa, 
Varhaspatya, and Bharadvaja, a reader of the Kauthumi branch of the Vedas, 
that he may enjoy it as long as the sun, the moon and the stars shine in 
the firmament, for the augmentation of virtue and extension of fame of my 
own and of my parents. ‘This is engraved on this copper-plate. You all 
know this. Live with happiness, pay him as you used to pay me, the debts, 


the rents, taxes, gold and the royal shares in all usufructs. In compliance 


with our request and out of respect for us abstain from all violent deeds. 
Let all future kings preserve this our gift, as they would their own. Por at 
js said in the holy writ: Lands have been given by many kings, such as 
Sagara and others; to whomsoever the land belongs for thé time being to 


~ him belongs the fruit of the gift. 
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Let him not doubt of the fruit, thinking that they were presented by 
others. The merit is ls greater in preserving other's gifts than in making 
one. 
The manes of fathers and grandfathers of the donor of lands are — 
proud of him ; they clap their arms and dance with joy, (exclaiming) “ Such 
a son has been born in our family, and he will be the cause of our salvation,” 
He who receives lands and he who presents them, both are virtuous, 


and will ever remain in heaven. 
The sin of the resumer of grants is not atoned for even by the exca- 


if 





‘vation of a thousand tanks, the celebration of a hundred Vaja- sacrifices, 


and the gift of ten millions of cows. If any man, through intoxication or by 
mistake, takes or induces another to take with force any land which had 
been presented by any other person, he takes his birth among beasts and 
birds, and is tied with the noose of Varuna. 

Should any man steal a single gold coin or resume-land, even a square 
inch in area, he will dwell in hell until the dissolution of the world. 

He who takes by force land which had been given by him or by any 
other person, becomes a worm in ordure, and rots there with his ancestors. 

The sun, the moon, the god of water, the god the creator, the god the 
preserver, the destroyer and fire, praise the donor of lands. 

“This common bridge of virtue ought to be preserved by you evermore’ 
Ramabhadra repeatedly begs this of you. . 

It ought to be remembered that prosperity and life are as evanescent 
as a drop of water on alotusleaf. And bearing this in mind let none destroy 


the glorious deeds of others. 
S‘ri Chhinchati of Champati, the able statesman who excels the spiritual 





yBuides® of the kings of gods and demons in wisdom and knowledge, who 


easily bears the unequalled heavy burden of government placed on him by the 
king, who has both*physical strength and knowledge in political science, who 
is a beloved friend of the king, enawned, and knows when to make war and 


peace (has assented to this). 
This was engraved by the learned Madhava on the 15th of the bright 


half of the month of Jyeshtha in the 9th year of the prosperous reign of 
Mahar4jé Yajati, king of the three Kalingas. 


*= 
* S‘rihaspati and S’ukra, the regents of the Planets Jupiter and Venus, 
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There’s not a heart but bleeds for thy disdain; * 
There’s not a sage but has gone mad for thee ; 
: And though for love thou giv’st no love again, 
There’s not a brain that from thy love is free. 
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fi Drink, drink! Like quicksilver I see with ruth met 
Life from thee slide : 


. ‘And false is fortune, hope a dream, and youth 
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Come and ere sorrows swarm up to harry us, | 
Idol mine, blithely the wine-cup we'll drain. aueks 

We are not gold that the rough hands that bury us ~ 
Ever should care to exhume us again. - 
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c Though steeped in sin, let no vain qualms be thine, 
no Nor fear to meet thy Maker. Death atones. 
Die drunk and reprobate. His sun will shine 
As bland as ever on thy rotting bones. 
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fps, > ? Earth, water,—such is the sum of us: 
ad Monk, priest,—Thon hast made us the same, 
! Fame, shame,—all that may come of us,— 
Thine is the honour,—and thine is the blame. 
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3 ? So Iam. 
ee what they will, 
Iam, so 1am, 


Tan rah with ld wis Sg I am. 
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Lighten my cares and my sorrow, 
Hide from my fellows my guilt, 
Keep me happy to-day,—and to-morrow 
Deal with me as Thou wilt. 


as 
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« Some trust their church or creed to bear them out, 
Some pray for faith, and tremble at a doubt. 


Methinks I hear a still small voice declare 
* The way to God is neither here nor there.’ 





“ Further Proofs of the Polygamy of Kdlidésa’s Heroes.”— 
By G.$. LeoNann, Assistant Secretary, Asiatie Society, Bengal. 


Babu Prannith Pandit in a paper entitled ‘Morals of Kalidésa,’ 
published in Part I, No. 3, 1876, of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, has raised 
the question of the Monogamy of Kalidésa’s Heroes, from which Mr, Grierson 
of Rangpur has dissented, and in support of which opinion he has addu- 
ced some proofs. As I quite agree with Mr. Grierson on this point, I beg 
to produce some further proofs to show that the majority of Kaéliddsa’s 
Heroes practised polygamy. 

I begin with Dushyanta, and adduce the following passages from the e 
drama of Sakuntala, in which he is a principal actor, and where KAlidasa the 
@uthor has not scrupledto declare the polygamy of his hero, like that of the 

' majority of Indian Princes, both in ancient and modern times. In the first 
place Dushyanta’s admiration of the surpassing beauty of the woodland mai- 
dens, viz., Sakuntala and her two companions, and his comparing them with 
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the royal dames in his seraglio, plainly enough indicatés his having more than 
one wife at home, thus: - 

“Dusha. Oh how charmingly they look! If the beauty of maids, who 
dwell in woodland retreats, cannot easily be found in the recesses of a palace, 
the garden-flowers must make room for the blossoms of the forest, which 
excel them in colour and fragrance,” 

In the next place we see that Sakuntala’s female friends would not 
consent to her marriage with the king, unless he would plight his faith to 
love her more than the rest of his harem. Thus: 

“ Anusuya (laughing). Princes are said to have many favourite consorts. 
You must assure us, therefore, that our beloved friend shall not be exposed — 
to affliction through our conduct, 

Dusha. What need is there of mary words? Let there be ever so 
many women in my palace, I will only have two objects of perfect regard ; 
the sea-girt earth, which I govern, and your sweet friend, whom I love. 

Both. Our anxiety is dissipated.’’ 

With reference to the passage “women in my palace,” there can be no 
room for supposing that the royal consorts alluded to, were concubines or 
sweethearts, as the word parigraha in the text bespeaks them to, have 
been the Prince’s partners, by vincu/um matrimonii.* | 

In the 7th chapter of the story of Sakuntala in the Ist book of the 
Mahabharata (and it must be borne in mind that the Mahabharata is the 
ground-work 6f our poet’s drama), Sakuntala makes Dushyanta promise 
the regency and succession to her issue, should she have any, in preference * 
to those of his other consorts before she would consent to wed him. Thus: 

“Sak. If this be right, then attend to my-vow, the son to be born in” 
me must be elected prince regent. If so it be, then let me be joined to 
thee. Be it 80, replied the king, without any deliberation.” 

Nothing can be more explicit and plain of this hero’s polygamy, than 
the love ditty of queen Hansamati in Act V, whereupon Dushyanta smil- 
ing, says: 

“T was once in love with Hansamati, I am now reproved for con- 
tinuing so long absent from her.—Friend Madhavya, inform the queen in 
my name, that I feel the reproot.” 

Again the speech of the chamberlain in the palace garden scene, plainly 
indicates the hero’s plurality of wives. 





J Chamb. “ mistaking the women in his apartments, and through 
distraction, calling each of them Sakuntala; then he sits with his head 
long bent on his knees.’’ . 
Siva, the hero of Kalidisa’s poem Kumara Sambhava, is well known 
vi © ‘The words Avarodha, eiigoter are synonymous with yuramwriris, zonana, 
seraglio, and harem, where none but espoused wives are kept, 
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to have been a polygamist ; for besides possessing Umi or Durgé, Kali and 
- Ganga, he is known, like amorous Jupiter, to have transformed himself into 
human shapes to enjoy the loves of a Kochini, Bagdini, and others. True it 
is, as Babu Pranndth Pandit says, “ That throughout the seven cantos, there 
is no mention of the co-wifehood of Gangé, though that was well known to 
Kilidasa,” yet we find that both his consorts Kali and Ganga are mentioned 
by their names in the poem as accompanying their consort in his nuptial 
procession to Uma. (Book VII, Verses 39, 42.) 

In the Raghu Vansa, Dilipa’s polygamy has been shewn by Mr. Grier- 
son by the word antahpura-varga, which is a mere pleonastic expression used 
by the commentator for the word avarodha in the text, (B. I, 32) which I 
give here in full from Stenzler’s translation : 

“ Rex, etsi frequenti gyn@ceo gaudebat, hane feminam prudentem 
atque Lakshmim precipuas suas uxores existimabat.”’ 

The next hero of the poem, Raghu, from whom it derives its name, 
is expressly mentioned by the poet to be married to several princesses, nay, 
as many as stars of heaven, in beauty and number, as is described in Book 
Ill, Stanza 33. 

« Deinde, statim post solemnem crinium tonsuram, pater ejus matri- 
monii ¢werimoniam peregit; atque principium filiw, illum maritum optimum 
adept, splendebant sicut Dakshw filix, tenebrarum fugatori nuptw.” 

Kalidasa describes Raju’s son Ajaas a chivalrous Knight competing 
for svayamvara or marriage election, in which case the poet had no,need of © 
narrating his former marriage, mention of which may be found in the 
Ramayana, and therefore the question of his polygamy cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Dasaratha, the son of Aja and father of Réma, is a wel) known poly- 
gamist, as is admitted by Babu Pranndith Pandit, and Kalidasa has had no 
hesitation in mentioning his numerous wives by their names, and the de- 
- grees of their attachment to the King. B. X. Stanzas 59—60. Thus: 
| “ Dilecta ei erat Kausalyd, amata quoque uxor e Kekayw familia orta ; 
ideo rex Sumitram ab utraque honoratam videre optabat.” ; 

In short, most princes of the solar race may be shewn to have been 
polygamists, but as they do not form the heroes of our poet, it is unneces- 
sary for me to give their names. 

i ° I have thus shewn by quotations from Kaliddsa’s works that the 
majority of his heroes were polygamists. The grounds upon which Pran- 
nith Pandit appears to build his theory of the monogamy of Kalidasa’s heroes 
are shortly these,—The bridal berfediction—the great attachment of certain 
___ kings to certain queens—and the excessive grief of some of his heroes on 
__ separation from their consorts. On these thyee points I would wish to make 
___a few concluding remarks. ; 
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he was far polygamy, nor did he attach any greater importan ie to the one 





the absence of a single expression in his works, giving preference to— 


one or other state. The benediction “Mayest thou gain the undivided 


love of thy husband,” the blessing pronounced over Uma by the ma- 
trons, was onl¥ used in conformity with the general mode of well wish- 


ing te young brides, though the consummation of the blessing 18 one which 


rarely falls to the lot ohany woman of this country, 

The poet's description of the greater attachment of ‘a prince to a 
particular consort, as in the cases of Sudaxind and Indumati, serves only 
to show the particular honor and regard due and paid to the pat-rant or 
pradhind mahishi, whose offspring alone was entitled to succeed to his 
crown and throne. 

Kélidésa’s long-winded elegies of woe at the separation of lovers, as 


in the eases of the heart-rending lamentations of Aja, Rama, Rati, and 


Nala, are only descriptive of the excessive love and fondness that a lover 
might naturally have for the particular object of his esteem and affection 
in preference to all others. This can be proved by the following quotation 
from the poet himself. 
“Nam apum examen, .etsi innumeri flores verno tempore florant, prie- 
cipua Mangifer adheret.” 
So also the professed devotedness of the wanton Krishna to Radha, 


~ whom he addresses in the following enraptured strain, does not in any way 


prove the singleness of his love. 

“Thou art my life, thou art my ornament, thou art a pearl, in the 
ocean of my mortal birth ; oh t be favourable now, and my heart shall eter- 
nally be grateful.”’ 

The frantic lamentations of Pururavas and Dashmanta are but graphic 
pictures of distracted lovers, and bear no resemblance to the calm and 
constant love of a monogamist placed in the same circumstances. . 

The characters of Rama in the Raghu, and Nala in the Nalodaya of 

the poet, are undeniably pure instances of monogamy, but such exceptions 


to polygamy are extremely rare, 
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Note on Khdinjé Khan Garh in the District of Bardwan, Johindbad 
“isub= Division: Bengal.—By Goun Dis Bysackx, Deputy Alagistrate, 
late of JSahandbard, 


Tn the days of the Emperor Jahingfr, Bangbara Khan, the founder of 
Kot Simulgarh, « came to Bengal, and first settled twelve miles south of 
Bardwin in the village of Salimabad on the banks of the Damitidar. 
Many may doubt the authenticity of his advent to this. country in the 
fime of Jahangir. But from inquiry on the subject we find that Mukanda 
Ram Chakravarti, Kavi Kankana, wrote his celebrated work, the Chandi, 
during the latter part of Akbar’s reign, i. ¢., in the time of, Raja Man 
Sifiha’s rule in Beygal, that this learned poet was a native of the village 
of DamunyA, in the vicinity of Kot Simul, about ten miles north of Jahan- 
Abad, and that he received a sanad from Nawd4b Khénazid Khan or Khana 
Khan, the son of Bangbara Khan. Raja Madan Sifiha ruled in Bengal 
from the year 1589 A. D., and left this country in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir (1604 A. D.). It is not likely that Kavi 
Kankan died immediatély on returning to his native village Damunyd from 
Arar-Brahmana where he composed his Chandi. It was while he was still 
living. and most probably after the death of Bangbara Khan, that Khinazid 
Khan, the son of Bangbara Khan, was dignified with the title of Nawab, 
, antl was commissioned by the Emperor to rule in this country. 
| It has already been said that Bangbara Khin first fixed himself at 
Salimabad, but it cannot be admitted as a fact that he was the founder of 
;” that village. It is supposed that the village of Salimabid was either 
«+ founded by Sulaiman, the last but one Afghan king of Bengal, or by 
f some functionary of his. On looking into ancient records we are satis- 
! fied that the- name of the village has ever been written and read 
( as Salimibid. If it had been founded by king Sulaiman, it was 
- but just to have it called after his name Sulaimandbid. There is sufii- 
ig cient proof also of its not having been founded in the days of the Emperor 
i: Jahangir (Salim), Sulaiminbid was in existence at the time of Kavi 
_- Kankan’s composition of the Chandi. It is written in his work* that. : 
_ the owner of _ village of Dear was an inhabitant of Sele 
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to have assisted him in the atrocious deeds It seems that this person 

was the progenitor of the Khan family of Kot Simul. On his coming 

to Salimfbad, he held the office of Tahsildir or Collector of Revenue, 

and commemorated his name by the erection of a mosque* and the 

excavation of a long tank or jhil. The mosque is now in ruins, and the 

tank, too, for want of repair, is ina bad state. It is said that after 

remaining at Salimabad for some time, he went to Dashghara on the m- 

vitation of the Rajat of that place. One day he started on a hunting 

excursion, and by chance reached a jungle on the west bank of the Damdi- 

dar, and here he was charmed with the natural scenery and longed to make 

it the place of his abode. In accordance with his wish, the whole jungle was 

cleared within a short time and a dwelling honse was built onthe spot. This 

primeval jungle had been fall of Simul trees—ombax heptaphyllia. Inthe 

current language Kof means limit, barrier, or surrounding ; the village was 
girdled with Simul trees and hence it was called Semnulkof. 

* ‘Tradition has preserved a curious story about the settlement of Bang- 

bara Khan at Kotsimul. When Bangbara came a-hunting from Dashghara, 

: he had a hawk with him. On coming to the forest of Kotsimul, he 

Jet loose his hawk to attack an aquatic bird. In a few seconds the 

hawk was defeated in the contest. The Khan, therefore, thought the 

: place to be saered, and caused his mansion to be erected there. ‘The early 

history of our land is full of legends in which it is difficult to distinguish 

‘the wheat from the chaff. Nothing in this country, not even the most 

- trivial act or event, such as a migration from one place to another, or the 

selection of a particular site fora dwelling place, could be done or allowed to 

oveur with at invoking supernatural aid; every little circumstance or 

‘oveurrence must be preceded by some superhuman cause or agency. Similar 

— legends prevail at other places to account for their origin or for their names. 

This story of Bangbara Khan's selection of his place and abode may have 

3 * It is said that there was in this mosquo a stone bearing a inscription, but 

noboily knows where the stone is or has been remoyed to. The oldest Muhamowudans 

7p and about the Garh assured me that it was removed to the Masjid at Salimabad, 

a which is near Chakdigi, cleven miles south of Mi'mari Station. Inquiry was made 

Were. but no trace of the stone could be found, Some poople, however, stuted 

hat t Y stone had been taken away from thé new Masjid at Salimabid by one 

A ] tors of Bardwan; but while at Bardwan, and even afterwards, I mado 

T ni i but could obtain no clue of the stone or the inscription it bore. 
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been borrowed from, or given rise to, the legend of the origin of the 
name of Birbhim: it will be found that a heron killing a hawk at some 
spot within that district led to the adoption of the name of Birbhim: 
vide Annals of Rural Bengal, Appendix D, page 427. But it is forgotten 
that Birbhim is but one of the 12 enna or districts in which part of 
Radha was divided. 
* ‘Tradition bas it that after a few years the rule of Bangbara Khiin became 
permanent in this country. The folklore on this point is, that the name of 
Bangbara Khan appeared on the Imperial coinage of Dihli, and his name was 
beaten in the neubat. The fact is that, under the Mubhammadan rule, even 
subordinate functionaries of the Government tried to assume, and in 
many cases did assume, independence when they came to the mufassal, And 
s0 it happened in the case of Bangbara Khin. It is probable that this 
Khan taking advantage of favourable opportunities which lay in his way, 
struck the coin and beat the drum in his own name, For this delinquency 
_ he was arrested by an embassy from the Dihli Court. The Khan on his way 
to Dihli put an end to his life, it is said by swallowing the diamond 
"of his ring. The Imperial embassy returned to Dihli with the dead 
body of the Khin. ‘The Emperor was touched with remorse on seeing the - 
serene face of the Khan, and asked whether he had any wife and children. 
The wife of the Khan and his son, then fourteen years of age, were summoned 
to Dihli. On their arrival, the Emperor was moved with pity abt the 
sight of the mother and her son Khianazad Khan, and gave him the title 
of Nawab and deputed him to act in the place of his father. Nawab 
Khanazad Khan, on returning to Kotsimul, caused a moat to be excavated 
ei round his mansion, 70 fect in width and 30 feet in depth. The Garh itself 
es - measures 1060 feet by 890. There is an entrance on the west side of the 
» moat. The moat is called Khanazad Khan Garh, for it was excavated by 
_  £WNawab Kbanazid Khan. 
= Bangbara Khin was descended of a Sayyid family. His birthplace 
_ _ was Barba, south of Dibli, but his descendants have deteriorated to Bengali 
Musalmans by intermixture with them, though in point of caste the 
_ hans are still esteemed superior. Tradition also preserves to us the 
story that Bangbara Khin was appointed Tahsildir over the Rajas of 
_ is _ Dashghara, Bardwin, Birbhim, Bishnpur, Mayapur, Goidi-Krishnagar, 
Sle nn How far there is truth in this assertion it is hard for us at 
ant to determine. No authentic history has yet been found of these Ke 
ever J principalities except of those of Bardwan, Bishnpur, and Krishnagar. 


is zu eae 2, Suinbham; 3? Sil*harbhim ; 4, Goptbhim ; 6, Bamanbhdon ; i 
§, Manbhiim; 7, Barébhim; 8, Dhalbhiim; 9, Singbham; 10, Tanbhim; 11, Mal- 

“ed “42, Bhanjabh dm. Vide Blochmann's Geography and History of Boney (ogee if 
: uci Bal, Vol, XLU, (1 (ie73) p p.224, ee 
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_ Portions of the early account of the Bishnpur raj ap the ne 2 he 
Patriot, when that paper was under the able editorship of the late Haris : 
Chandra Mukerjee, and those numbers of the Patriot furnish the substance = 
of the account given of the raj by subsequent writers.* 
The early history of Bengal is clear in regard to the one fact that the 
‘Bishnpur r4j dates from very ancient times, and that it had its existence 
long before the arrival of the Muhammadans in Bengal. The Rajis 
of Bishnpur were never subject to Muhammadan rulers. At intervals 
the Muhammadans invaded Bishnpur, and plundered and ravage the 
country. Sometimes they experi¢nced defeats, and fled, leaving behind 
them all their baggage and treasure in the hand of the victors. This state of 
things cannot properly be called subjection, and it does not appear probable» 
that the Bishnpur raj was within the fisea) jurisdiction of Bangbara Khan. 
On the death of Kluinazid Khiin, he was succeeded in his office by hrs 
son Gardai Khin. After the death of Gardai Khan, we hear of one Gh4zi 
Khan passing his days at the place as a Zamindir and Aimadar. In his 
time the importance of the Bardvin Rij-family was well established, and he 
= was a dependent Zamindar of the Raja of B urdwan, who gave him the title’ 
S. of Chaudhuri. It was in the time of Gh4zi Khin that the English got 
possession of Bengal. 
At the beginning of the English rule, much of the heritage of the 
Khin family which they bad held from the days of the Nawib to 
‘those of the Chaudhuri, was transferred to other hands. The son of 
Ghazi Khan was ‘Abdur-Rahmin Khan, on whose death "Ali Naqi 
Khan became the heir of the family property; he mtrried a daughter of the 
Musalmin Raji of Nagor in Birbhim. ‘Ali Nagi Khiin departed this life 
at the age of sixty. While "Ali Naqi was still living, the land survey and 
settlement of Bengal began. At the death of "Ali Naqi Khan, his son 
Tafazzul Husain Khan was a minor of only four years of age, and on the 
death of the latter, his son Tasadduq Husain Khan beeame the heir. He 
is still living, enjoying his ancestral heritage. He has a little son, but 
no daughter. It is remarkable and worth noting that from Bangbara 
Khan to Tasadduq Husain Khan, no one had a brother ora sister. The 
family has “hitherto continued and been represented by a single male scion 
in each generation, an occurrence as rare 2s it is singular, nay almost 
unprecedented in a genealogy consisting’ of so many as seven or eight 
generations. Very little is now left for the support of the family, They 
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el eke out a bare subsistence from the few acres of land in their possession. * 
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Thvee Translations from the Homdseh—By C. J. Livawn, C. Ss. 
1. 
Ta’abbata Shorr in praise of Shems son of Malik. 
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Kt paJi ess uJ) Pa wis! Gaz? pedlesy rep doa sltccys 
Lo now! I take my way with the boon of my praise in hand 
to the son of the uncle of Stoutness, Shems the son of Malik - 


- I will gladden therewith his heart in the ring where his kinsmen sit, 

= as he gladdened mine with gift of goodly ardk-feeders. 

* | Little he heeds the pain of labour that lights on hin— 

fis | many his heart-stirrings, (livers his ends and ways ; " 
:— Se He journeys day-long in a waste, and at mght-fall he enters another 


unholpen : he rides bare-backed the steed of perilous deeds, 
5 He outstrips the sweep of the wind as it drives in its course along 
in a whirlwind, following swift on the heels of him who flees. 
Se When the needle of sleep sews up his eyen, there wanteth not 
ae a warder to watch, the heart of a wary man and bold. 
ss He makes his eyen the scouts of his heart, to bid him where 
_ —s« t@ draw forth from its sheath the glittering sharp sword-blade ; 
“ ‘< When he shakes it in the breast-bone of a foeman, there fash abroad 
_  —s« the ~=hindmost teeth in the open mouths of the laughing Dooms. 
_ He deems the Wild the sweetest of friends, and travels on 
, 
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where there journeys above him the Mother of all the clustered stars. 
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the | possessor of them : ag Bye see Gta. 86) calls his sword akhi thigatin * “ oho 
of fhithfulness,"’ | 
ul v. 2. “T will gladden his heart,” literally “TI will shake his sido,” #. ¢. with = 
mirth and joy. “ Ardk.feeders’—she-camels fed on the ards, a shrub (Salvadora Per- +3 
sice) widely distributed in the sandy soils of the East ; in Western India it is known 
as Pilit, 

v. 4. “He rides bare-backed the steed of perilous deeds” is explained as meaning 
that he encounters dangers with nought to protect him from them. 

v. 8. “There flash abroad:” the word. feie/lefe is used specially of the lightmng. 
“Dooms,” e/-mendyd, plural of mentyych, the Fates of mon; it is probable that the / 
pagan Arabs conceived of these as women, like the Fatesand Norns of Romanand Norse @ 
mythology. ‘Amr son of Kulthiim says (Mo'all. 8). 4 














Gy oho y W fore LE sai Gye Ut, 
And as for us—the Fates will surely reach us: 
doomed are they to us and we to them, 
vy. 9. “The Mother of all the clustered stars” is variously explained ; some say 


that it means the Sun (feminine in Arabic as in German), as the greatest of all the 
heavenly bodies ; others that it is the Milky Way ; to me it seems most probable that it 


: means the Heaven, and thatthe solitude which is spoken of in the first half-verse is fur- 
e ther described in the second by saying that the wanderer’s only companion on his way 
lr is the turning Heaven. 
jak 
‘Amr son of Ma‘di-kerib. 
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Comeliness stands not in brave attire, 

though thou wrap thyself in a robe of burd: 
Comeliness lies in a noble stock 

and valiant deeds that bring renown. 


> I gathered to mect the chances of Time 
a hauberk flowing, a swift strong steed 
Stout and hardy, a grooved blade that cleaves 
helmets and bodies of men in twain ; 
§ And well I knew that on that day 
I should have to fight both Ka‘b and Nahd— 
Men who, when they are arrayed in steel, 
glitter like leopards in leather and mail. 
se Each man runs to the battle-stead 
with what he has gathered ready therefor. 


When I beheld our women flee 










: * furrowing the hard earth as they ran, 
. ) And Lemiseh's unveiled face shone as though 

2 : it were heaven's full moon when it rises on high, 
bs 10 And all her loveliness, hidden before, 

oe stood bare to see, and the case grew grave, 

“s I stood forth to fight their chief: and needs 

1 ‘ must I fight him—no eseape therefrom. 

i They vowed that my blood should spill: and I 


Pa 6 Z vowed, if I met then, to do my best. we “s 


. How many a brother lief and dear _ 
have my two hands laid to rest in the grave! 2 
T wailed not, nor raised lament or cry, | incite 
for my weeping would profit naught at all: se ae 
er ° 15 T wrapped him round in his winding-sheet— fa + 
hard was I born on my birth day ! 
___I stand in the stead of “those dead men : 3 
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vil, “burd” a striped woollen stuff of ol-Yemen, counted of great price. i 
 ¥.2, “a noble siook"’: mu'ddin, plaral of ma‘dii, literally “mincs”: hence, tho ~~ 
origin of a family or race. eT > 
v. 3. “a hauberk flowing”: sibivhah, dirt being understood : a cont of mail that i 
reaches to the ankles. | 4 
y v. 4. “n grooved blade’: G4 shufuh. Shufud or shutad aro the grooves on a sword 


made for the blood to flow off after a stroke. “ Bodies of men” abdda : this may mean 
also “short conts of mail’; but here it seems best to take it in the more usual sense. 


The sword of ‘Amr son of Ma‘di-kerib, called e-Semsdm or ep-Semgsdaeh (the short { fc 
and stout, compact and heavy"), which he inherited from the Himyerite Kings, was one a 
of the most famous blades of Arab lewend. P | ‘ 


After this verse comes another in somé editions 
- s . ‘=f : 
And a straight spear-shaft that quivers when 

I poise it, aiming it straight and true. 


_  ¥. & «= “Furrewing the hard earth as they ran” yefhagna bil-matsa’i sheddd, Tho 
verb fries is explained as meaning “ making holes in the earth like aféAis,” plural — 


+ 
ie + of wfhas which is the nest of the Qatd. But this sense scems inappropriate, as the swifter 
5 te the flight the less impression would the ranner’s fect make on the ground ; another read- 
- ing is yemheusgna, from mahase, which means to run swiftly : also to glance, gleam, of light- 
+f . 
he = . . - T . = 

Noes v.11. “Their chief’: Kebsh, literally, “ram.” This word is frequently used to 


- ___ denote the leader of a troop, as the ram leads the flock : ¢. g. in the Mo‘all. of El-Harith 
a+ son of Hillizeh, v. 5, 


he atlas BIg GBF GEG retline Gnd ym 


+ Round Qeys, his mon clad in mail witha chicf - 
of ol-Yemen, as though he were a hard white rock. 


———— F@araBiy means ‘of cl-Yomen’, because that is the land of the Qarag or leaves of 





men. “The Khalifeh ‘Omar’ (we read in the Aghini, XIV. p. 28) “sent to Sa'd 
gon of Abii Waqads, his general in el-‘Iniq, ‘Amr son of Mu‘di-keril and Tuloyhah 
gon of Khuweylid el-Asadi, and wrote to him ‘Lo! I have sent to aid thee two. hou- 
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7, ; ant ‘men.’ ” > * | F 
: eel: ? “Lonely abide as sword in sheath? : hagitu mithla-s-seuf ferda, The lone- 
rhe : secon , taking es-Senf, ** the sword,” as meaning the incomparable blade es-Samepd 
hich had no fellow or like. | fe 

ave ung ; | . “is 


we si exp ned in two ways: first, because the sword has no companion in its sheath 5 
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Ta'abbata Sherri went forth to woo a woman of ‘Abs, of the honse of QArib, who 

- first inclined to bim and promised to marry him ; but when "ho figain visited her, ho 
found her averse from him. “ What hath hneed thee?’ said he: she answered— 
“Verily the honour of being thy wife is great; but my people said to me: ‘ What 
wilt thou do with a man who will surely be slain to-day or to-morrow, and thou be left 
husbandless *"" And he turned away from her, and said— 


bese? (32 wt ded YY AG aS WY IG 
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aint laeS stl 51 GI! 3 ded 535) eo ye hls 
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Lagtivo 5) Waly ayy8ii) 131 patty Glee) bt OS, 
Lele} iy wayedt baw wl us! asl yer yj!» us’! » .*. 
They said to her— Wed him not! for his life is nought at all: 
the first spear-point that he lights on perchance shall stretch him 
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a '  [dead.' 

oe And she gave no whit of heed to wisdom, but feared to. be 

oo af the widow of one whom Night enwraps, full of bardihead ; : 

_ _» , ‘Little he slumbers or sleeps, and the heart of his intent 

i is to gain the blood of vengeance, or face a foeman grim, Sa - 
Ree ‘There comes down to fight with him whom his tribe count their bravest es. 

ho TOP man, b 
to gain fame of valour does he smite heads in twain. ss 
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of food beyond what shall stay his need : 
Airy his ribs stand forth with hunger, and his bowels cleave to his back. . 
i ~ | He has in the wild beasts’ lairs until they know him well, * 2 
: eu: and never rnc fear of him have they fled from their grazing 
n>, 4 [grounds—_ 
fe seeks not to takethe hare or the deer by guile or spring? a 
) ¥ S Selonge has fo fours with ynen, grey is he and old therein, — 
hed Ar J he who deals ever with warfare, it cannot but be that he . wa 
Rex. shall meet one day therei:? a fall from the hand of Death, 
‘see a man whose heart cares ‘not to hunt the deer, 
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10 But hehe lords of fat camels grow lean through fear of him, 
as they follow his track alone or girt with a company. 
And as for me, well I know that, though I live long, at last 
I shall meet the spear of Death flashing bare before mine eyes. 


Nores, 

The metre of this poem is the same as that of the first piece. 

vy. 3 “Little he slumbers or sleeps'’: galilu ghirdri-n-naumi. Ghirdr is the be- 
ginning of sleep, drowsiness; the force of galil being to deny altogether, the phrase 
means that he aleeus not atall, nor docs he ever suffer drowsiness to creep over him. 
“A foeman grim”: kemiyyan musaffa'd ; kemiy is one fully armed: musaffe‘ means 
stained or blackened with the rust of armour which is constantly worn. So er-Rabi* 
son of Ziyid suys— 


B82 Xpmyl lt oily parle ayant! stac ticle, 


And stirrers of the flame of battle—upon them the rust of steel, 
even as though their faces had been besmeared with pitch, 


v. 4. “There comes down to fight with him”: the person spoken of may be cithor 
Ta’abbata Sherré himself (which seems best) or the warrior mentioned in the last 
words of the verse before. 

v. 9. “They see” ¢, ¢ the wild beasts: verse 8 is a parenthesis, arising out of 
the second hemistich of verse 7. To grasp the -hand isa sign of friendship and good 
will in Arabia as in Europe. 

v.10. “Fat camels’: mekhdd, properly “ pregnant camels," which were held to 
be the most delicate of Mesh (see Tarafeh, Mo'‘all. 93). 





Notes on, and Translation of, three Copper-plate Inscriptions from 
Sambalpur.—By Prardracwanpra Guosma, B. A. 


In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for November 1872, under 
the head of presentations received, the receipt was announced of a Copper- 
plate Grant consisting of three leaves, found in the Sambalpur District. 
The plates were presented to the Society by Capt. M. M. Bowie, then 
Deputy Commissioner of that district. The plates were found buried in an 

en vessel, at some depth below the surface in the.Tributary State of. 
Rec attached to the Sambalpur District. The inscription records the 
grant of a village named Vakavedda on a small rent to four Brihmans of 


four different gotras. The grant was made on the 8th lunar day of «the 


bright half of the month of Ashadha in the Gth year of the reign of Jana- 
mepayd. — - 

The plates are in tolerable preservation. The inscription runs over 
three oblong tablets connected together by asolid copper ring. The first 
covering plate is inscribed on one side only, and the last has but two lines 
of inscription on the second side, The ring is surmounted by a oa 
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seal silk “a ‘thiok border. The legend One is unclear. It has been 
much affected by age, and the faint but rough relief impressions lead 
me to surmise that it had at one time a figure of Jtdmachandra seated on a 
lotus, and surrounded by lotus leaves and flowers. At the foot of the lotus 
throne there appears to be a kneeling figure, evidently of Hanumdna, for 
it has a tail. 

The character of the inscription is of the 12th century ; the ¢ of the 
inscription, however, is of as ancient a form as is met with in the Autila 
type. The vowel signs are nearly identical with those of the Bengali 
alphabet. It is, however, noteworthy to observe that the ancient forms of 
©, 4, 4H and J occur in this inscription, The 4, @ and @ are closely allied 
to the Bengali type. The language is Sanskrit, and the metre of the slokas 
which close up the inscription is in the long distich. The grammar on the 
whole is correct, but errors and omissions committed by the engraver are 
numerous. 

The inscription opens with the simple auspicious “ Seasfi’’ in the 
style of a proclamation from Jlahabhava Gupta, evidently a son or 
scion of the family of (iva Gupta, the monarch of the three Kalingas. 
The place is then described, and the conditions of the grant are set forth ; 
the annual rent being fixed at 8 palas of silver, A pala according to Amara 
Sinha is “ Karsha chatushtaya”’, i. e. weighing 32 tolds. As usual, in 
granting the village its mines are also given away. 

The second tablet describes the recipients who are all evidently Bhat- 
tas (heralds?) by profession. ‘The first is of the Kauchehha gotra, which is 
not known in this part of the country, The pravaras, that is the rishis, 
allied to the family are Angirasa and Varshayauvandgva, and those of next to 
kith and kin are Yuvanagva, Damvarisha and Angira, professing the Kau- 
thama section of the Sdmaveda. These are all evidently pagchatya Vaidika 
Brahmans, that is to say, the Urias of the Western clan. The first donee’s 

. name is Damdaka, the son of Aiprali. He came from a place called Zera- 
; ¢ringa in the valley of the Pampa. The second is of the Gautuma gotra. 
The second, third, and fourth all belong to the Adnva section of the Yajur 
yy veda, the second comes from Upagringa, the upper peak as contfadis- 
f stingwished from Leragringa of the first donee. The third is named Vésu- 
_. deva, the son of Hrishikesha, of the Kashitreya gotra, ‘The fourth, 
though coming from the same valley as the first, is of the Agasti gotra 
andwnamed Kondadeva, the son of Rémagarma. | RG 
~ After the description of the donees, the usual imprecations are fulmi- 
. against the resumption by the future princes of the lands and the 

usual quotations from the Dharm& Gastras are added in which the donors 
Sell mens and their resumers are condemned as heinous sin 
) peas engraver, ae an eniployee of the son of Mallddhara Datta, 
Sata Sty some donde , 
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from the days of the earliest of the Vedas. In the Rigveda, the twain 
Agvinas are said to have given a husband to the unmarried daughter of 
Ghosha: Ghoshdyai chit pitrishade durone patim juryantyai Agvindra- 
dattam, KR. V.,i. 117, 7. Sdyandchirga, however, says Ghosha was 
daughter to Kakshivat. . 


° Transliteration of the Copper-plates. 
Plate I. 
@ afa acata sararfea vtaar fasrqacar(a) TcAMercCaaercraria— 
CIAICA WTS Ma RS ATS TA TACHA S SCI CH HE eH AVI 
aifeCsrCa aS age aaaeal ae autasiawiaaT ACS — 
a i gaat | qeivefavasfasnaaacara aasfatrarie gefenaqer— 
efeadta aarararaitea: vsaree efgure aeue fone fafaar— 
atrsa-cHawHe te BTA CIHNWIaalfaa: GaRTEata fafe— 
aag waai | auraifucd aia: sfafa: dois: eerararfaafoaa: | 
“sarafcacatiiasfea: ere HUN: GaNIVE: | Weeagqfear— : 
afeg: sfafafaecreucwaus: aramrasactataa aaa — 
| Plate LI. 
wa feonfaatw: waareare: afece aaqaaraa4aG Baa Ve ace 
afrc aaaae: aHAe Hruanrerarat waracts fafadaage era 
wa veya cara: esfaga: featar Traaara: wiecasat: ae aaa 
WAT: UMS ASI vow eafairasssaswisya acy syaea ty 
WRVAGAA BSAA: WATA WHICH CHISAIGT— .. 
wet sieqeyg?)fafang Soqeeieaeaages fefeang— 
H: Gque wafeara: | waareasat: warqaat: | FT WAS ; 
) safaefafaaa: yaretfa ar 
cramaga@eel fesrfaate: afeearct » 
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OUST areca fefirgwereratrare qfaqdcraaayaraga— 
acerafafafen AANA AG TUAW a Araneta 

afcaa safacifea taane wafeaurarti araTesTCra ae Gy she— 
Bey Aaa aaa afaarfe tuaay eafqatrawaachec— 
mrfeaqraat arate: qaa sfarqafafa wifafey usfate fafcaaa— 
ztar wan CaSHS ACTS wefacarrqieaatar | aa Sih wanes | asfa— 
agua <n tisite: saci] fe: | aq aay ger ufaeg Ta AST We ASH 
WET: ace afar qrwan | Serara waATT ae GUS ATW ae I aferte— 
<aifa aa arefer ufac: | Srear STH FY Aa ACH FHA | 
(S7tgy 94H gan Warufecigare 14: |) @ area are aet— 
ware sweat wafer am qreanecata feat: sanqia fy— 

araet | efacrar seerar @ mara wise uta a: sfaeta ay 
uff wa~fa | S¥r al omaarar fad edarfat | @garat se— 

aife srerrascerfa © | wat arfe Teta Vieew a wala i eca Ve 

Plate ITI. 

can og eae: wares | 8 481 area: qtreldaraty wafer 
Seni gene a eitfa aqaci | 4 facrai afa way Tyla: ae qufa 
Site aaa fara er Sar sara: | actos waarafa<— 

fa yee | Sra sHaqegrat are are yrafaer watg: | eat— 
ware wifes: gia ara Har War area Crass: i tia weer 
Sratrawa few aaafafare ‘waefacaziegas 4ar 

afte uae: aefatran Frere fa CCHMET CHAT CTech ~ 
aratnad nee ag fasaatra sagt Ge: |rareara feaqafa— 

Bawa wareate aaa < wrare wife) fefeafas area avreifafa— 
ateataararcengratrse sree scarry qaugivea aia 

safe Srotacrmaeafaafony aaa: RTA: wreearanaycrfit: 





faxcfaafafascranetaan: starr ware areas afar eH: 


e<eai Fmae: verre fnansteesaqeuafa: Grade | ’ 
- Translation of the Copper-plates. 


: Piate I. Amen! From the famous fortress of victory situated at 
Murastima (?), the most venerable great ruler of rulers and Sovercign- 
lord Cri Giva Gupta Deva, descended from whose feet the devout 
worshipper of Mahegvara, most venerable, great ruler of rulers, and Sover- 
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hs him who: for the time being is the proprietor of the soil. 
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All Jéts, soldiers, spies, Dhitrikds (?), watches or guards, favourites of the 
Government, dependents on the foot of Royalty, and others, living at any 
“time, in the village of Vakavedda, in the confines of the territories in the 
valley of the Twnga, or in the allied countries in the vicinity. Be it known 
to you, that this village, with all its mineral. wealth, free of all restraints, 
with the right of collecting all supernumerary taxes, with its mango and 
mahud trees, with its excavations and salt lands, bounded by well-known 
boundaries on all its four sides, and restricted from the entrance of Jéé 
soldiers, is given by us, for the settlement of the best Bréhmans, sprung 
from the principals of the different families, viz, : 
Plate If. One of the Kachchha family, of the order of Angirasa 
yuvandgoa, and sub-order Favanagva-Ashvar isha Angire, student of the 
‘authhama section of the Sdmaveda, inhabiting the Zeragringad (Lera- 
chera ?) alluvion of the Pampd Lake, son of the venerable Arprali, and 
name®# Damaka. The second of the Gautama family, of the order of 
Angirasa, sub-order Varhaspatya, student of the Kaava section of the 
Yajur veda, emigrant from Upagringa, inhabitant of Kandakshetra, and son 


of the venerable Wiayopaganda. The third of the Kashdtreya family, of - 


the order of Archandgva, sub-order Craboprana, student of the Kdnva see- 
tion of the Fajur veda, emigrant from Koshkaladda, inhabitant of Lepa- 
tunga, offspring of the Bhattas, son of the venerable Rishikesha, (Hrshi- 
kesha rightly) and named Vdsudeva. And the fourth of the Agasti family, 
of the order of Jdhmabahava, sub-order Chyava, student of the Kiénva 
section of the Fajur veda, emigrant from Zrikalinga, inhabiting the valley 
of the Pampa, by name AKondadeva, son of Ramagarma, 

To these excellent Brahmans, I, with the sprinkling of water, for the 
purpose of their possession, until the duration of the Sun, Moon and Stars, 
at the fixed rent of eight pa/as of silver per annum ; for the sake of adding 


‘to the merit and fame of my parents, as of myself, execute this Deed of — 


gift in the Copper-plate edict. Knowing that it is for the rightful posses- 
sion (of the donees), and for the augmentation of the merit, and fame of 
my parents, and as of myself, that this Deed of gift is executed upon this 
Copper-plate edict. Knowing this yourselves, you are to dwell there 


happily, taking rightful possession, levying, according to your respec- 


tive shares, revenues, and receiving the gold and other minerals of the 
Let future proprietors of the soil, in due regard to our piety oma 


‘renown, and for owr sakes, maintain this grant, as of their own, as it is 


Kotte the Dharma-Gastras (jurisprudence) that- Sagara and many other 
kings have made gifts of lands, but the merit (of the grant) accrues to 








> 3 | 
-eign-lord, the Ho ory a “f ‘Lanar mee ‘end oe the ‘Three eainnan 
‘ Crt Mahdbhava Gupta Deva, Lord spiritual and temporal, thus declares - 
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Doubt not of youf merit, O earthly kings! because these gifts by 
others have been made, for endless merit awaits on him that maintains, rather 
than on him who confers, the same. The donor of land rejoices in heaven for 
a period of sixty thousand yeurs ; but their resumers and their advisers, too, 
dwell in the regions of hell for an equal space of years, Gold is the first 
offspring of Fire; Earth is the favourite of Vishnu and cows are the 
progeny of the Sun; therefore, whoever makes donations of gold, cows, and 
lands, these three kinds of donors do no more return on earth. Their 
fathers exult, and grandfathers laud (them), when their land-giving pos- 
terity thus bring about their redemption. Whuvever receives a gift of 
land, and whoso makes a gift of it, both of them for their pious deeds ever 
ascend the heaven, The resumer of land is never absolved, though he 
should consecrate thousands of tanks, perform hundreds of Vajapeya sacri- 
fices, and bestow ten millions of cows in charity, Whoever with an evil 
heart, dispossesses another or causes one to do such an act, being beset by 
darkness, he becomes fast entangled in the noose of Varwna, and degen- 
erates into prostrate animals. © 

Pilate III. Whoso resumes land, whether of his own giving, or 
given by others, becomes a worm of the dirt, and rots there with his 
forefathers. The sun, Varuna, Vishnu, Brahma, the moon, fire, and 
the glorious (iva, all bless the giver of land. This common bridge of the 
piety of kings should always be supported by you. This is what Rdéma- 
chandra most expects of all future sovereigns of the earth. Reflecting 
on the transitoriness of human life and fortune, which is like a drop of 
water on the leaves of a lotus, and knowing that “this world is a fleeting 
show”, let none obliterate the acts of others. 

This Copper-plate document is written, on the eighth day of the 
moonlit-fortnight of Askddha, in the sixth year of the victorious reign of 
the most venerable, great ruler of rulers and sovereign-lord, the illustrious 
Janamejaya Deva, which to write in figure is Samvat 6 Ashddha, Qudi, by, 
Koi Ghosha, son of Vallabha Ghosha of the Adyastha caste, in the 
service of the son of Cri Mallddhara Datta, the Chief Minister of Peace 
and War. 

There reigns the illustrious king of the Lunar race Janamejaya by 
name, who in purity and splendour resembles the carbuncle gem, in the 
family of the gemming lords of the earth. Whose valour and bounty are 
boundless as the ocean, and whose lawful gifts have made his name more 
glorious. He resembles the Lord of gods in saving the earth when in 


"difficulties, and he is celebrated as a mighty vanquisher of the hosts of his 
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Notice af a pre-historic Burial Place with Cruciform Monoliths, near Afun- 
gapet in the Nizam's Dominions —By WrittiamM Kise, Depy. Supdt., 
Geol, Sur. of India, 

(With two Plates.) 

About eight miles W. 8S. W. of Mungapet (Paluncha Talug), on the 
right bank of the Godavari, and on the read to Hanamconda, I passed 
over the strange place of sepulture desegibed in this paper. It is in the 
midst of, and overgrown with, forest and scrub jungle, and is quite out of 
the ordinary route of European travellers; but as the tombs have been 
opened and there are signs of excavation, apparently of other hands than 
those of despoilers, it is possible that this spot has been visited and de- 
scribed by some previous observer. The only notice I can find having 
reference to like places in the neighbouring country is that of Colonel 
C. L. R. Glasfurd (Report of the “ Upper Godavery District, 1568,"") who 
says: “ But scattered here and there in the forests, and on the sides of 
hills, are found the remains of a race before whose antiquity even the 
ancient Hindu dynasties of the Peninsula of India must probably give 
way. lLallude to the megalithic monuments of Indo-Seythic sepulture, 
consisting of cromlechs, kistvaens and cairns, which have been found in 
four of the six taluqs of this district.” +This account answers generally 
for the locality under description, except for the presence of some stone 
crosses, which in my experience of such burial-places in Southern India, are 
quite unique. Other ruder and perhaps more ancient remains (commonly 
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called Korumbar rings) in some respects similar to these, are frequent over 
parts of the Madras Presidency ; but here in addition to the presenee of 
larze crosses, the tombs are all built of worked stones, and furnished with 
eoftin-like cavities in place of the usual urns or earthenware chatties. 

The place itself is called, by the people around, Rikshasgudium or 
‘the village of demons’, whom they describe in the usual way as having been 
as tall as trees, unclothed, long-haired, and of a tifme beyond the ben of 
man. Situated close to the present village of Kaperlaguru, it consists of an 
assemblage of kists or huge stone boxes for the reception of the dead, (and, 
if the size of some of these be taken into consideration, of very honoured 
dead too). The numbers of inferior people who must have been employed 
to quarry, dress, and carry the stones, were not buried in this place; it was 
the necropolis evidently of the rulers, not necessarily the heroes, of the 
country, for many of the kists contain two or more receptacles of different 
sizes as for families. 

The ground occupied is about half a square mile in extent, byt it is 
difficult to be exact as to the area or even as to the number of tombs owing 
to the thick forest growth, and there were only a few hours at my dis- 
posal for searching the place. There are, however, about 150 tombs seatter- 
ed irregularly along the crest and western slope of a low sandstone ridge, 
(lying mainly in a long W. N. W.—E. 5S. E. group) which is rather 
thickly crowded with kists near the northern end, where the high road 
crosses the ridge. In the more crowded portion of this ancient cemetery 
are four large cruciform monoliths, one lying flat on the ground at the 
‘extreme northern end of the place, and three a few yards south of the road, 
one of which is perfect and standing 1 in a nearly upright position. 

The crosses do not seem in their position to bear any very particular 
relation to the tombs near them, and are too large, supposing they are not 
in their original sites, to have been moved far from their first position. 
The northern-most cross is not lying near any kist, but the upright 
a and another (broken and dug down to its base) are placed close to twq@ 
pairs of large tombs, though their position is not strikingly associated 

; with ‘either of these.* The fourth monolith is lying on the ground 
se? some fifty yards further south near a tomb. 
¥ i The appended sketches (Plates XI and XII, figs. 1, 2) will show the 
styl e of these Sead monoliths, which I think bona be ae CTOSSCS, 
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_ I eannot say which is the front or back, as each ¢ross is placed differently 
with regard to its neighbouting tombs. Some of the kists face the rising 
sun, others are at an angle with this position, or in other words, the entrances 
are always easterly though at varying degrees to the south or north of this.* 

The distinguishing points in these monuments are the various breadth 
and length of the limbs, and the eurved junction between the arms and 
lower limb.+ The broken cross in the middle ground has been dug down to 
in order to expose the foot ; its measurements are :—whole height, 13 feet; 
height to arm, 9' 4"5 width of lower limb, 3’ 2"; length of unbroken arm 
from centre, 3’ 8”: width of arm at end, 2’ 5”; width of upper limb, 2° 1’; 
thickness of monolith, 1‘ 8". The neighbouring cross is smaller, buf it 
stands 5’ 6” over the ground, and from the proportions of the others its 
lower limb must be sunk in the ground for about 6 feet. 

These monoliths are neatly dressed, without any Ornamentation or 
inscription, and present a rather less weathered appearance than the kists, 
which were apparently only roughly squared and then hammered or chisel- 
led on certain surfaces, though the style of tooling is the same in all cases. 

Each tomb consists of four upright tooled slabs placed rectangularly, 
covered by another flat slab dressed at the edges, and the whole 1s generally 
encircled by a ring of rudely-dressed oblong stones meeting together at 
their ends, these being cut to give clean joints to the circle. The box 
or kist is built on the surface of the ground or, as it generally is, rock, 
there being no excavation or pit as is more frequently the case with the , 
ruder Korumbarrings. One of the upright slabs is piereed for a small door- 
way large enough to admit a human body, and the sides of this entrance 
are cut or counter-sunk so as to allow of a slab or other closure being placed 
against the opening, though I did not*see any loose slabs lying about which 
might have been used in this way. The covering slab overhangs the kist 
for more than a foot in width. (Sve Plate XII, figs. 8, 4, and 5.) 

Most of the tombs are more or less broken and tumbled about, while 
their interiors have in many cases been torn up ; but a few still show what 
the inner arrangements were like. There was or is a floor or basement slab, 
very often the size of the interior, in which were cut oub or carved one or 
more long and shallow cavities with rimmed edges suitable for the reception 
of a corpse. The largest tomb contains two of these receptacles with room 
for a third ; in another are three, one (ordinary size) on either side with a 
smaller hollow, possibly for a child, between ; while there is only one small 
cavity nearly three feet long on one side of the floor of a further tomb. 





* Possibly the fact of the entrance being to the north or south-east may have had 
_ yeference to the time of death of the first tenant, according to the seasonal position of 
,*, t See 
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These ebifin- like hollows are narrow at the opening, but widen out towards 
the bottom. They are not of much size, the largest being 5’ 6" long, 1’ 6" 
wide at mouth, and 11 inches deep; and this smallness probably indicates 
that the bodies were embalmed, more particularly as the cavities would 
seem to have been cut out as they were required, the floor slab having been 
placed when the tomb was built. Another point in favor of the view of 
embalming is, that the cavities are perfectly clean; not stained as they 
Might have been in case of rapid decomposition of the corpse, 

The kists are generally about 6 feet long by 5 fee broad and, w ith the 
overhanging roof, about 4 fect high ; but some are much larger. The prin- | 
cipal tomb is 9’ G" long, and 9° wide, the covering slab being 14’ $” by 11" 
G6", with a thickness at the edge of 1’ 4"; the whole height from the ground 
being 5 feet. The circle enclosing this tomb is 37 feet in diameter, the 
stones forming f being some of them 8 feet long. 
Generally, each circle of stones encloses one tomb ; but thergare ex- 
ceptions, such as two kists within a single circle, and again, four of these 
arranged in a row inside of a long elliptical ring. 
The covering slab and the sides of the kist are each of a single piece 

of sandstone, but many of these are now cracked, and in one instance I 

. could not tell whether the upright slab were fractured or that one part of © 

it had been cut to fit the other as is often the case in the facing of the great 

stone walls of some of the Telingdna fortresses. The small door-way is — 
most frequently cut out in the upper half of one of the wall slabs, generally 

at one side or the other, though in a few cases it is in the middle. There 
‘does not appear to have been any covering stone for the body cavities, 
indeed the raised rim of these would have required a covering with Borers 
more carving than the builders could-elaborate, 

The stone used is in all cases a very coarse grey sandstone, the rock of 
the place itself, but I could not see any trace of quarries though such may 
have been overlooked i in my difficult search through such jungle. This use_ 

of the stone of the neighbourhood is another point of difference between 

these relies and the ordinary Korumbar rings of S. India, the latter being 
usually constructed of stones other than the rock of the immediate locality. 

___ -Further examination of the slopes of the low hills in the neighbourhood 

of Rikshasgudium brought to light other sites of similar assemblages of 

Bombe. but these are all very poor in the number and size of the kists, 

e there are no cruciform stones. 

a: The history of this place of sepulture is of course lost in obscurity, 

but some attempt may be made bo give it 2 place in the archwological 



























eaoora Col. Glasfurd, as shown in the extract from his report at © God bee a 


















term in a sense to which it cannot be applied, for though there is sufficient 


‘evidence of a Hindu occupation of the country, there is little or none. as 


to a previous Seythian one, the prior occupation having by all accounts had . 


its derivation from the north-eastward instead of from the north-west 
The mistaken use ‘of the term Seythic may, however, be due to its being a 
general term for the pre-Aryan occupation of Europe, and thus adopted for 
the like perioddn dndia. -Col. Glasfurd’s Indo-Scythic time would then 
be the period to which I also am inclined to attribute the Rakshasgudiumy 
remains, namely, to later pre-Aryan times. Or, a narrower limit might be 
given in a Hindu-Kolarian period ; for these tombs—supposing as I do, 
that they were erected by a people of the Kolarian family—are of a higher 
order of building than was usual with them, evidencing a later stage in the 
history of the people who erected tombs of this kind, and this burial-place 
may have been in use long after the Aryan oceupation. ; 

The absence of any inscriptions or incised ornamentation whatever 
would seem to place the Rakshasgudium kists and monoliths in an earlier 
age than that of such inscribed buildings or stones as are now extant in 
the adjacent country, which are either of Buddhist or Telingana workman- 
ship. I do not remember noticing any inscriptions on the Buddhist caves 
of the Godavari or Kistna valleys, but such are frequent in the Telin- 
gina ruins of Warangal and in the chain of large reservoirs extending 
northwards from Pakkhal tank, which last, according to the inscription on 
the bund, dates back some 1700 years. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to look for a period whose people were 
less civilized than the ‘Telingdénas and who probably did not possess a writ- 
ten character, in fact, for a pre-Aryan race, and the remnants of this 1 
think exist still in the few and scattered tribes of the Godavari valley 
coming under the general name of Kois, who do not, however, acknowledge 
any acquaintance with the remains under consideration. 

- There seems little doubt but that these Kois are related to the Kols of 
Bustar and the country north-castward by Katak, and that they are thus 
of the Kolarian family. This country, in the Godavari valley, is scattered 
over with cromlechs and kists somewhat of the same general type as those 
of Rakshasgudium though of much ruder form. But, as this family of 
people is tracked northward, the architectural character of these becomes 
improved, their occurrence more frequent, and the popular theories concern- 
ing them more intelligent, until in Chutiad Nagpur, the Larka Kols or Hosp 
as described by Colonel Dalton, are found still making use of and erecting 
sepulehral and monumental collections of stones, always of ruder form, 

however, than the relics in question. 
- Without, however, taking into consideration the peculiarities of style, 





- tooling, and mode of burial evidenced in the Rakshasgudium tombs, there 
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is ® very general resemblance betwoaiy them and the other sepulchral ruins 
scattered over the country above indicated and even as dar south as the 
Kavari river, which ruins ares doubtless the relics of pre-Aryan races, an 
early branch of whom, is possibly now represented in the small degraded 
tribe of Yanadis* of Striharicotta, and a later branch by the more civilized 

theuch still low Kois and Kols of the north. 
Here at Rakshasgudium, however, we have the most #mproved form 
Wf the type burial-place, the placing of the corpse in a horizontal receptacle, 


_ and the unique cruciform monuments, all of which are evidences of civiliza- 
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ae jnland, in the centre of heathendom without a trace of the atin 













tion, possibly of the highest form at which the Kolarian people had arrived 
when their country was inundated by the great Aryan wave, 

It is at the same time very remarkable that in the part of the country 
where I would have it that the evidences of the highest phase of civiliza- 
tion of the pre-Aryan exists, we have now only a very degraded remnant of 
the race with no knowledge of the ruins in question. May I@suggest 
on this, that the Kois of the present day possibly. had no direct ancestors 


‘living here at the time of the Aryan invasion, or are they the returned residue 


of so much of the race as was driven outwards by the invaders, or perhaps 
the after outspreading of those branches of the race who were never 
tonched in the fastnesses of Sambalpur and Chutia Nagpur by the wave of 
conquest, while the more refined tribes then existing became gradually 
absorbed into, or amalgamated with the new race. 

A great difficulty in tracing out the age of these remains, presents 
itself in the cruciform character of the monoliths ; for I believe these are 
unique in the pre-historic sepulchral remains of India, and if might 
naturally be expected that a like though rougher form of the same 
type should occur among the ruder examples of similar places in the neigh- 
bourhood, while at the same time it is necessary to face the apparently 
much easier solution of the problem that the monoliths and even the ceme- 
tery itself may be of very early Christian origin. It is, however, more» 
probable that. a more refined section of the pre-Aryan people should have. 
Lone burial-place with special monuments for their greatest, families, — 
in ‘that a single early Christian cemetery should have been planted far 







ade in the countries outside. cant 
As stated in the commencement of this paper, it is very poteibiee ‘some. 


re evion observer may have seen this place and recorded his observations ; 


Se unable to learn of such, while my means of reference to any pre- 
literature on the subject,is very small. At the same time, I must 


Decl saci in country around Pulicat Lake: pea on Taw, 
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a. . Postscript. ne 
My attention has been drawn to Mr, Mulheran’s notices,{ of cromlechs 
and stone crosses in the Goddvari valley, which bear out my suppositgon 
that these had*beem visited by some previous explorer. I think the burial- 
place referred to by Mr. Mulheran as at or near Katapur§ is clearly that OF 
Rikshasgudium, but I have not seen the locality called Malur. It is worthy « 
of notice that the Rakshasgudium crosses are not always to the right 
of the cromlechs, for it is difficult to say—Sece Plates XI, fig. 2, and XII 
figs G,—to what cromlechs any particular cross belongs. | 
~~ Mr. Mulheran does not make out a clear case for either a Christian or 
even a Buddhistié origin of these crosses and cromlechs: though I agree 
with him that their origin is extremely puzzling. The crosses In question 
are not so clearly of a Latin formas Mr. Mulheran would imply ; and had 
they been Christian, I think they would have been placed more conspieu- 
ously as appertaining to a particular tomb, or set of tombs. I am not aware 
of any ease of a memorial Christian cross being placed opposite the corner of 
a tomb, as in this locality, I know, in Ireland, of pagan places of burial 
or memorial|| having been christianized by the addition of christian orna- 
ments or signs, and such might have been the case at Rakshasgudium : 
but the complete isolation of the place is against this view; the monoliths 
themselves evidence more labour than could have been effected by a stray. 
Christian fold, or by wandering missionaries ; there are no inscriptions; and 
the proportion of the monoliths are essentially different to those of any 
Christian cross. It is also not known that any such form of monolith or 
cromlech éxists now near any Christian remains in India. : 
Col. Walker's remark,{] as to the doubtfulness of the hypothesis of 
.the cromlechs being the work of a “ stone-implement using race,"’ is just 
with regard to the eromlechs of Rakshasgudium ; for these are, I think, 
evidently,in their tooling the work of men who used iron implements, ** 
® Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. XLII, Part I, No. 2. 
+ Proceedings, As. Soo. Bengal, Jan. 1877. 
t Proceddings, As. Soo, Bengal, April and June, 1565. 
§ My camping place at the time of my visit was at Katapur. 
| An Trish cross with figure of our Saviour: but the head of the figure is loam 


* . in a cut hollow of the upper part of the cross, and this head has small rams’ horns for | 
ware, 
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Notes on the Rangpur Dialech—By G. A @ugeuett, OFS4 Rangpur. 
" Rangpur is and always has been a border country. With the Koch 


State and the Bhitan Dvars on the north, the wild tribes of Asim on the 
eat, the advancing tide of Aryan civilization, and subsequent Muhamma- 
dan conquest pressing on from the west, and, worst of all, the hated Van- 
crila from the south, it is but natural that these conflicting elements should 
* have left deep traces of storm and turmoil on the inmost life of the people. 
The district itself long formed a part of the Avraua’cha or Koch Bihar 
kingdom, and being particularly exposed to invasion from all sides, is 
covered with sites of battle-fields, and abounds in legends relating to in 
al heroes. The people themselves have a legend that they are descended 
from a remnant of the Kshatriyas who escaped the destroying axe of 
Parasu Rama, and it is possible that a few of such families may have settled 
on this debatable vround, and have found a néw home and a new Gan- > 
ga on the banks of the Brahmaputra. They say that the Kraun’cha 
Himalaya takes its name from those recreant (Arukta) warriors who 
abandoned their father’s faith, pure in its Vedic simplicity, for the dread 
gods of the dwellers of the mountains ; and they point to their caste namés 
and their strange religion in confirmation of the theory. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that Rangpur contained Hindu colonists at a very early 
period of Indian History, The name of one of its rivers—the Karatoy4a—is 
even mentioned in the Mahabharata, and the Lohityd, a portion of the ‘ 
Brahmaputra, which borders the extreme east of the district, is also alluded 
to (Bhishma Parvan, 376). 
As usual, little attempt seems to have been made to proselytize the 
aboriginal inhabitants. The Hindu, while probably the most receptive, is 
the least missionary religion in the world. The wild savages were allowed 
_ to retain their demon worship, their “Hudum Deo”, and their rites of 
almost Tantrik obscenity, and were formed into a caste of Désas with their ~*~ 
own customs (flesh-eating, widow marriage, polygamy, and evel polyan- 
an dry), their own gods and their own language. In process of time, other and 
even lower castes were formed, Chanddlas and Bhimi-mdlis for instance, 
a and the Disas taking up the name of their former J2ja-putra ae : 
ioe sama lle _ themselves, or were ealled by their humbler brethren, Pris: fas, 
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hateyér; bat I hak it will be evident from a perusal 
: called ‘Ménik-Chandra-Réjér- , that he must have Tived at aw very. eat _ 
date, considerably before the Muhammafan invasion under Shah Ism 
Ghazi, A. H. circ. 850, of whom an account was given by Mr. Damanty in 
: Vol. 43 of the Journal. No character is more popular than Ismail Ghazi 
: in this district, and the popular songs teem with allusions to him; and 
yet the epic poem above-mentioned contains no mention of him or of any he 
Musalmin whatever. I therefore conclude that this epic must have been 
originally written, or rather composed, for it has been unwrittep till lately, * 43. 
before Isma’il Ghazi’s time, and, as it makes Manik Chandra a king of the 
' good old days, “when saints were many, and sins were few,” he must have  — 
-liyéa a considerable time before the Musalm:in invasion. by 
This invasion was another important €actor in forming the character 
and language of the people. Rangpur was for years the battle-ground 
between the Kraun’cha Hindus, and the invading Yavans from the west. 
' We have traces of this existing in the topographical nomenclature of the ~ 
present day: there are Magha! Bacha where a Hindu General escaped from 
‘the enemy, and Maghal hat, where one of the numerous treaties of peace 
+ Was signed, and several other,similar names throughout the country. But ~ 
perhaps the most pregnant sign of the magnitude of the forces which were 
insensibly moulding the condition of Rangpur for future centuries is the 
existence to the present day of a vast dyke extending right across the 
district from east to west. . 
J _ It was built to aid the defenders in withstanding Musalman inva- 
: sion. South of it, and when that became untenable, south of another far- 
ther north, were conquering foreigners, bearded strangers, bringing a new 
language and a new religion, and armed with all the hatred for the Kafirs 
which a strange language and a strange religion can give. For years the rule 
ever the populace south of these dykes was the occupation of conquerors 
and ‘not the colonization of immigrants, and that region has never since 
— rebounded from the oppression. The Parganas south of the south dyke, 
are the most backward in Rangpur, and the despair of its rulers. They _ 
abound i in moderately wealthy Muhammadans, descendants of the followers 
2 Ismé’il Ghazi and his compatriots, but the ra'iyats are a tribe of fetish 
ie Se he ridden savages worthy of the pen of a Burton or Cameron. Too ignorant +> 
_ to betake themselves to the refuge of the law, their sole idea on seeing a rs 
_ Stranger is, that he is come to extort more money from them, and there- 
‘po 1 they run into the jangals and hide themselves. They do this not 
only when the stranger is a native officiak but even when he isa European. 
‘IT mysel have gone into villages, and have had the greatest difficulty in find- 
Susi 
ing a man who was brave enough to speak to me. I would not wish it to 
Ste in: gaia” I have just. <b has heen Bap orf it is 
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Kn _merely th copy; and in some parts a verbatim copy, of ge reports ; and 
~ Bb is fully berne out by my own observations. 

As might have been expected, this tract forms’a rich mine for the in- 
vestigator into aboriginal folk lore. 

: The people, Muhammadans and Hindus alike, worship two gods, the 
'  « Burhéi Deo, and Hudum Deo. 'The first is a bamboo set up in the earth, 
to which are hung half a dozen rags and perhaps an old bottle or two. The 
worshippers have no distinct reason for cultivating it, except a vague idea, 
that if they do not, some undefined evil will probably befal them ; and so 
they do piija to it, by attaching to it any old refuse they may find in their 
_ house. 

The other is a kind of Indra, worshipped only by women, and only 
in the time of drought. They set up a plantain tree at night at a cross- 
road, and dance naked round it singing songs of the most horrible obsce- 
nity. 

Such is the state of those who live south of the dyke. That of those 
on the north side presents more favourable aspects, While the former 
country was occupied by a foreign army, the latter was held by a people 
who fought for themselves and their religien with a certain amount of 
success, Northern Rangpur was never effectively held for any length of 
time by the Muhammadans, and the result is that the greater part of 
its population is Hindu at least in name. Although degraded, the people 
are not so degraded as their brethren of the south. It is true that 
they follow few of the customs of Hindus born nearer the source of Aryan 

_ ¢ivilization in India, situated so far to the west,—but one thing has been 
. imeradicably stamped in their character, they know that their ancestors 
fought for their religion, whatever it is, and were able to retain it. There 
‘< has thus been begotten amongst them a sort of local patriotism, which, 
dif it has occasionally been a bar in the way of attempts made to help their 
_ progress, has at the same time had an effect which cannot have tap 
otherwise than invigorating. os: 
: = It may sometimes have tended to patriotism in a “ parochial” sense, Pe 
ae but it has taught the people to think for themselves and to act for them- ; 
es ives, and, above all, to see that under the English dj there is a reign of 
~ law which is the same for the poor man and the rich. nit 
= I have been engaged for some time past in eollecting the folk-songs 
* of ‘Rangpur, and nowhere is the difference between these two belts of — 
ES untry more easily perceived than in a comparison of them, ‘Those of 
t xe northern tract are often seMi-religious lays with subjects taken from 
| the Mahi or Puranas, but with an individuality about them, in their 
1 2 and character, which sarors them with their owners’ names. 
‘ee emp of them ar realy ambi Se ee etry in 
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baat which might HEY even a fastidious taste, 


dred and fifty verses, and has been handed down by Word of thouth for 
generations in 2 family of Fogins, who make their living by singing it 
and other songs. It is a kind of epic, and describes the life of two ancient 


kings of Rangpur, who lived in the Satya Yuga, named MAnrK @nanpRA » 


and Gort Coanpra. I have been fortunate enough to obtain a copy, 
taken down from the Yogins as they recite it; and I hope at some future 
date to be able to give a full account of it. Amidst much that is puerilée 
and exaggerated, it contains many true touches of poetry, and gives some 
valuable information as to the customs of the country in bygone days. It 
has of course undergone many changes in its passages from mouth to 
mouth, but from internal evidence, as I haye already said, I believe it to 
have been originally composed before the Musalman invasion. 

This and other northern country sons, it should be noted, are remark- 
able for their hatred of the dekshina defa, from which the evil-mind Van- 
gila comes. 

The songs of the south are, on the contrary, either short erotie lyrics, 
of which the less said the better, or hymns sung in honour of Hudum Deo 
or at the Kartrika puja, which surpass even them in obscenity. Destitute 
alike of wit and of poctical feeling, they can do nothing but disgust the 
most unimpassioned and impartial investigator. 

I propose now to give a short sketch of the grammar of the very pecu- 
liar dialect spoken in Rangpur, with a few specimens of the songs which 
are best adapted to illustrate my remarks thereon, 


THe ALPHABET. 


The Alphabet of course is nominally the same as that of Bengali, but 
it contains sounds which are, I believe, unknown to that language. 

For instance there is a liquid, generally a substitute for a regular 
fom rid (ec. g- Aera for aftera), which is much mofe nearly the 
Tamil lingual / than any other sound with which I am acquainted. It is 
sometimes heard at home in the London streets, when in the morning the 
milkmen ery “ melh.” 

With regard to the pronunciation of ordinary letters it must be re- 


marked that— 
(1.) An initial < x is almost always elided, and generally a following 


Si a vriddhied into wr d. Thus tia randhite “to cook” and t4@ rava 


“voice” are always pronounced qifara dnghite, und wrut d-o respectively. 
Sometimes a reverse process takes place and a {+r is supplied where not re- 





quired. A good example is frfafas wire revenue agent, which is pro- — 
ins ae 1. ag iviniu rejent. oa 


wand one already mention- 
ed deserves special notice. _ It is of considerable length about seven Pio 
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7 / afd *_” are interehangeable at pleasure, especially when initial, or 
forming the last syllable of a word. In some,parts of the country the peo- 
~ ple seem to have losteall power of pronouncing # unassisted by a subsequent 
conjunct letter. Thus @rqicw ddnd-ila, “ he made” may become arate 
balina or avare bdléla or qrare bindla. wamlat Lakshmipura becomes 

» afeqc Nakh par. : a 

(3.) Aspirated are interchanged with unaspirated letters, and vice 
versa, Thus afew Daivakiné is also pronounced Zatem or Sate 
Daivakhili or Daivakhini. | 

Similarly @ je and jhe, who. m4 garbha and wa garba, a womb. 
erat dadha and ayer badd, hindrance, @at and Are bojhd and bojd, a 
burden. Wat and faaq bhend and vind, looking away. 

(4.) The vowels ¢ 7, tT ¢,.and We, are freely interchangeable. For 
examples, see above. 

(5.) With regard to other fetters— 

(a.) @Qacantake almost any vowel sound, except that of @ in 
*America,”” As an extreme instance I give a@fcat kariyd, which is pro- 
nounced #2 aire or rather koire, having done. 

(b.) tis frequently omitted, the consonants on each side forming a 
conjunct. Thus, aifaa or aaa, lnindhite or bandhte, It 1s also sometimes 
inserted between the members of conjuncts. 

(c.) Single medial surd letters are eclided optionally. Especially 
@ Ai, also 4b, 4 v, and 4 y. 

E. g., 8¢ sa-i for efa sakhi, zat de-o for ea deva, fq¢¥ pia for fag 
priya. Compare Vararuchi, IL. 2. 

(d.) © chh is always pronounced as a dental q s. are dchhe, is, be- 
comes BIH dse. Compare Vara., I1. 41, for a reverse example. 

(e.) 8 is never pronounced as a dental, but always as @ sh, the re- 
verse of Vara. L1. 43. 

(f.) = 7 and ay are often pronounced as z, and this not only in Ara- 
bic and Persian words, but in such words as qa zan, when, for qeu jakhan, 

(g-) Similarly 4 pA sometimes becomes /- ) 

. (h.) 4b sometimes becomes 4 m. For example see the verb paradigms. 
De (i.) As in ordinary Bengali, 4 7, oe @v interchange with #7 and 
ne. ctively. r also interchanges with ¢ d. 
Z * 6) Gaiians I know of no rule under which these can be brought. 
- They are made and decomposed ad /ibitum. @y and @v at the end of a com- 
; "pound are pronounced asin ordinary Bengali. tr at the end of a compound 
ae $5 generally detached, as in Gear pardan for 3TW prana. Vara., ILI. 62. 
Sometimes, however, it is dropped, as in fay pia for fya priya. Compare 
—s-* Para. WII. 3. At the commencement of a compound it has little effect 
Beyond strengthening the letter underneath. JL. g. yaaa pushkaring 
: i 
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a tank, becomes deaqret pushkarnni, which is» pronounced almost like 
pushkdannt. Vara, 11¥. 50. 

A noticeable exception $0 the’ rule of iopavation i@ the S apoeltiod fit 
prati, which becomes yfa ; see Vara. 11.7, and Hema-Ohandra's sitra Praty- 
ddau dah according to which the prakrit form is padi, and not pati. Also, 
as regards the elision of € r, see Vara. III. 8. Other compoundswan only 
be settled by comparison and «election. 





Novuns. 
The following are the terminations, in the declension of nouns :-— 
Singular. Plural. 
Nominative —orye UI, WaT 
Objective aia, * aera 
Dative 
Instrumental elala aa Wala 
Ablative Ua, Sit WAT, ABTS 
Genitive = WATT 
Locative a EG | 


Thus arya a boy is declined— 
Nom. aaa or 41s 
Obj. a@raHarn or asaan 
Inst. @laa Slats 


=. . Abl. areata or aTeasTr 
Gen, alTawat 
Loc. araad 
and similarly in the plural, 
area WaT, &e. 
ADJECTIVES, 


These call for no remarks. They are without gender or inflection, ex- 
cept when used as substantives. 


PRONOUNS. 


As might be expected, their forms are many for each person. The 
most common are as follows : 

First person at, at, al, Tita, wifa, START. 

Second ditto ; al, ara. 

Third ditto- & aa af that. at or @ or atts that or he. 

Relative 1, or aire or arts, who. 

Interrogative 1, or 41K or HFS, who ? 
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sj ‘Samples of Declension. 

Nom. #7 _* I serfat or STazt 

Obj. Hie, aia me VIAN, VATA 

Inst. I< STATA by me =—- SHIR BATA 

x Abl. ig Ua, or Sx from me Talc ya or SI¢ 
Gen. Fix ofme . erat 
Loc. Fa in me Sala 


Similarly are declined ar you, at that, at who, &e. 

<, this, is declined as follows: 

z=, THs, fHIz Srata, dc. 

The plurals ef all these words follow the analogy of substantives. 

The two most interesting forms amongst the above, to my mind, are 
Sita and wract. The first is the missing link between the Bengali ofa 
and the Hindi ¥a, both of which are plural honorific forms. %ratt is inter- 
esting as showing the process by which in almost every language, plural 
honorific forms supersede the usual singular. rat is the plural of 31fa, 
which is itself a plural form. ¥tf#, however, by constant use has acquired a 
purely singular sense, and thereby ceases to be honorific, and a fresh plural 
of a plural has to be coined to supply the deficiency. I may mention that 
@Tact isalso used in a similar singular sense for “ you’’ in the north-west of 
the District. 

Another point worth noting amongst these pronouns, is the characteristic 
ending in S{<, 31s, or Bia, which are all local variations of the same sound. 
This is the characteristic ending of most of the sarva-namdm, mistranslated 
“pronouns.” ‘Thus we have aTq not 44 meaning “ a//."’ 

It is worth enquiring into, how numerals in so many languages came to 
have not only original Aryan pronominal inflexions, but pronominal termina- 
tions showing the most manifest signs of, and being the result of modern 
phonetic decay. Such an enquiry, however, would necessitate discussing 
the whole theory of pronominal declension, a task which I willingly leave 
to more competent hands. What I have set myself to do is to record 
facts, and to leave others to draw inferences from them. . 

T here give specimens I have collected of the commonest pronominal 
forms, in the form of a “ Philological Harp.” 





ie Moa Se ae ee ee aa f Se EE ee Oe Oe, ee ee eg eee Tes! 


rua. 
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PrRonovn. 

















Determinative. 
this hither now this much 
t, Ut, ica, Ye- ci, wy, wz, ue, war, = UZIN, CLEA, UA, a. 
aT, ea, Ue, We aa, Taq V4, aa CO : 
here 
feta, xfH, ¥2, 
Ritz, ” 
Demonstrative. 
that thither then | in that wa ‘i that much 
ai, ata, aifs.|sf, «fa, az, dan, Faz, Gr- vara, Serr, a4, aa, 3a, 
SI, Sia, Sa.) Bes, Gz, | wear Wea, aa, 
there 
fate afasta, 
Relative. 
who whither when how | how much 
ai, ix, zits, and Gel, Heat aera, aaa, 44, we. 
Wild. where | Wert, | 
, tata, afearn, ‘ 
qz. 
Interrogative. 
who ? whither ? when ? how ? how much 7? 
at. ata, air. end RASS, AA ASM, FHA, Ba. 


ats where ? HH 





VERBAL Forms. 


ahaa: As will be seen the main scheme of the Rangpuri con- 
jugation is founded on that of classical Bangdli. To bring this out more 
clearly, I shall give the two paradigms in parallel columns. As usual in 
local dialects, the so called non-honorific ox in reality, singular form, is 
preferred to the honorific plural form usually found in the books, 

In book-Bangali there are few irregular verbs. ‘The two commonest 
examples are qT’ira fo go, and |Iea fo be.” The former has its past parti- 
ciple frat and W@ instead of year and Aree, and the latter has its Im- 
perfect tense fewra instead of wifeera.. The regular forms are, however, 





sometimes used in poetry, and I have remarked that the peasantry of Bard- 





are >> , m= P 
-s="tha Rangpur Dialect, [No. 3, 


wan and the neighbouring districts occasionally use those of greta in con- 
versation. In the northern half, however, of Rangpur the regular forms 


are the rule and the irregular the exception. Indeed in conversation, 
sifeq and not fe is always used. 
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PARADIGM. 
The verb "GzIa to strike. ; 
Book form Rangpur form. 
Present. 
Ist person Gere J or we strike U2TatT 
2nd ,, Gene qzrcq 
Srd gg «= WETS, ‘ G2Tq. 
: Present Definite. 
Ist ,, Wermate Tam or we are striking Wrcaat 
2nd ,, Wercauteg qettaras 
3rd, «(Wer ae qzitaa 
Iinperfeet. 
Ist ,, Werxwra J or we struck q21a 
Qnd ,, wersta Weta or Fete 
Srd ,, Werte Weta 


Imperfect Definite. 


lst ,, Qercafeara J was or we were Geicare arfafee or 
striking qercataa 


2nd ,, werrcatete qercatate 
3rd, 4 Weltafee Uzitataa 
Perfect. 


Ist ,, wercarfe JZ or we have struck q2rrst 


2nd ,, Wercufer Gerehae 


ard ,, ~Wercare jee 
Pluperfect. 
Ist ,, Wercarfeare J or we had struck qextea 
2nd ,, Gerafate verstate 
8rd, Wexatfer ~  werxtere 
F Aorist and Conditional. 
lst ,, Wereara J or we sed to strike TeIcaTy 
or should strike 

2nd ,, werxfa qzKa 
3rd wea qe1ta 









BEE Patekes 





Future. : > 
feb Pare © qeica TF or we shall strike G2'tH or Gzreq or Verat 
2nd ,, wWereta Gera 
érd,, Weta qzIca =~ 
Imperative. 
Ist 3 q2It Let me or us strike qzrat . al , 
2nd 4, Wet Gzrorgermn | * 
ord 5, WETSH qzisa . 
INFINITIVE AND Present Panricrere, 
» ‘ Weta 7 strike or striking qzica . 
VERBAL NOUN. 
GWe21q a striking a2 
1 ConsuNCTIVE Past PARTICIPLE. 
Gera having struck qzraq &e., &e. 
ADVERBIAL Past PARTICIPLE. 
G2ica Aaving struck qzi4 
* 
GERUND. 
qeitar striking qei<ar 
- Weirara Ke., azIcaran 
&ec. &e. 
Inceptives and potentials are formed by the genitive of the gerund, . 
and not by the infinitive, with ara and qreq respectively. Thus qermarc 
arat Z begin to strike. qercare gret J can strike. 
With reference to the above Rangpuri forms, I would mention that in 
the course of my reading I have met many of them in plays, in the conver- 
sation of persons who are not supposed to inhabit Rangpur. I do not for a 
moment pretend either that the forms I have giyen are all necessarily 
peculiar to Rangpur, or that I have by any means suggested all the possi- 
ble varieties. I have only given the forms usually current amongst the 
lower orders of the District. 
Ormern MiIscennaANrous GRAMMATICAL PORMS. = 
TI have already shown one point of resemblance between Rangpuri and 
| Hindi in the word “ L” w@fa. 
M3 There is another form of the Renitive which may, I believe, be con- - 
tee nested, with the well-known Hindi suffixes @t. @, and @f, signifying “of” 
a, Tt is met in the books, or rather in the grammars, in the genitive of wrqf# : 
4 ~ 4 . aes = ik a vs r A 








o4@ Lengpur Dialect. [No. 3, 
“gour honour qrawatc, OE of your honour, while @rqatt means 
“of one's self”’ This is exactly reversed in Rangpuri, where =rqawanc is 
almost always used when the speaker wishes to say “ of one’s self." Ip 

_ this dialect, however, the suffix @1T, which I believe to be a sort of double 
genitive, is not confined to Srqaare. I find it used in common conversa. 
tion, in such phrases as =e fea IC Crear Fz wa “TJ came on foot a 
journey bf two days; Are aire way war “ put it aside for to-morrow.” 
Curiously enough, when in Tirhut in the year of the famine, I was thrown 

* much amongst uneducated classes, I noticed, amongst other forms in which 
a relationship to Bangali might be traced, a similar use of the word ait 
and instead of @1, which then not having been in Rangpur, I could not 
understand. 





I now proceed to give some examples of Rangpuri folk songs. 

I have used the Deva-Niagari alphabet, and not the Bangali, as I be-. 
heve they will thus be accessible to a wider number of readers. As the 
three sibilants are freely interchangeable, I have for the sake of uniformity 
followed Vararuchi I1, 43, and have written a dental 9 sa throughout. I 
have not, however, been able to carry out this rule rigidly in the case 
of some compound letters. For similar reasons I have represented both 
sand 4 by @. 

The first story is a kind of nonsense verse, not unlike some of our 
nursery rhymes at home, Although I do not know any exact European 
parallel, it is quite possible that such an one may exist, and T have given it 
in the hope of the analogy being pointed out. 

I do not know why it is called a Gorakh Nather gan. It appears to 
have no connection whatever with Krishna. Itis a great favourite amongst 
the people, who delight in hearing it sung, and go into fits of laughter at 
the absurder impossibilities related. 


mwq ATU ATA | 
“oar Sa at ar Fa 
) faa atan art care oT7 i hi 
Sx ater at wiar HTT | 
wa ats AT Aas ATE 8 I 
qatar arava ares are | 
% ara afew faa ora STATIC | 
=x wa a wa aT 
wa wa Ft aaa aT fi hi | | 
@ arate St arate ar r 
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Sc aera fire era sere : 
Sx ora a wim acer | 
CH Gara a Bsr are tie i 
@ Gra HEIST WET ATE | 

ara faur afta faa er gente | 
St fr a war wax | 
WH ST al Hae aie OW 
Aoumiaar ae ac 

aia aranxa faa ara are | 
=toGia at wie fer | 
TH Ga AT Sa AIT I ¢ i 
3 o-are Brat aq are | 

ara fear afca faa er wr: 


g area arte fea ar | 
: ara fafea faa er aiaa 1 
Sx St at Har qe | 
TH Zl al wal are Oe tl 
4 uofas sre wet Are | 
aia Wie faa Sa areat Ha | 
St awa al Ita atl 
UH Alaa Al WIA Ar teu 
q] araa at vce ar st : 
aia atca faa et aac | 
St et ar wt ar | 
te St Al @SCiKe aT 8 


rate | 


5 


- 


= 


=, =o a ee fe i Se ae 
2 






‘ 
~ ' a. 


IN o. 3, 





7 + 


A SONG oF GORAKH NATH, 


(1.) Let me whisper a tale’in your ear. I got a present of three 
villages. 

(2.) But two villages were all waste land, and in the third there was 
not a single man. 

(3.) In the village in which there was not a single man sat three 
blacksmiths. But two of them did not know their business, and the third 


_ did not make anything. 










——-* A ganda = 4. 20 gandas = 1 pan. 


(4.) The blacksmith who made nothing, made three spades. But 
two of them were broken and good for nothing, and the third had no ferule 
for the handle. 


(5.) With the spade which had no ferule, he dug three tanks. But 
two of them were filled with dusf, and the third had no water in it. 
(6.) In the tank which had no water in it, he set three fish-nets. But 


two were in rags and tatters, and the third had no meshes. 

(7.) With the net which had no meshes, he caught three ru-is (a 
kind of fish). But two jumped away and escaped, and the third he 
could’nt find. 

(8.) The rv-i he couldn't find, he took off to Kéligan] market, and 
sold it for three kahans* of kaorts. But two kdhans he didn’t get and 
one they didn’t give him. 

(9.) With the kahan of kaorss they didn’t give him he bought three 
earthen cooking pots. But two were broken and worthless, and the third” 
had no bottom. 

(10.) With the pot which had no bottom, he cooked rice for three 
brahmans. But two didn't eat any ; and the third didn’t get any. 

(11.) And the br4hman who didn’t get any, gave him three slaps. 
But two didn’t touch him, and the third wasn’t a slap, ec. ° 





The next song is a curious and characteristic production of the tiger- 
haunted northern half of the district. It tells how the Tiger-god Sondray 
Thakur destroyedan army of Mughuls, 


Bat Saal 
Slay StHet ATA | 
ama 84 ATH ata Sra Tt, 
Sl SHC STATS, WS 4a STH 


amet e aera erge efe ara fear ‘ 


.. ; pe Pe, \ 


16 pays == one kdhan = 1280, 22 
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wict ara feat sige alerat ge ara | 
aq Aaaet Wes Bera arare ate | 
aa Waar Ger fsmfea wer | 
Hat WICa SIPC SiS aren | 
Rat yfear Gare 1 siqew aifeaagrt 
qiaika § aa Baa afeat i 
Waite WTA AA Ble Bar az | 
acy HA Wux tes aie aae SyT | 
Giz ale Ys aa ay waa wer | 
Risart aay ete we efaa ais | 
ativan were wife afm are 
fast wa aaa onfa afea diana) 
quam efaa aia waite waz 
HAH SC CNS HAS Haw ST Ay! 


St HAR SC es AS SAT Brats az Il 


HIS BISC 9C ATA HIS NaH) HT GTS | 


a8 Hit FATA Aa AIS Sareea ft 


QlSe ANS Vs aH AS HM IK 

Eat He AA ETSI Get ANSI IE Il 
aret Aral aria Bratt ara arta ax | 
w at afHa area mt Fe | 
fafaart ar oiicat wer ana ers ofa | 
ait aie Be ara faa we oie ti 
Bcart faare StHe BIT SH | 

wa eala Viaar wise fear 4 wm ae | 
fault sa ats Giles fas eq se | 

Vz aa usa wise sar HI I 

Wt eR Alas AIZIe UTA GST | 

UR AST HNC Bla BWe| Bifear Sar nn 
waa seals ae sfea faa ata | 

Wat Say HITCH Bala Vt Bra Bear | 
qt Wifwal ale VTA Aa | 

am feat Sater ara areit fear |i 
anet Hiea fue GAGA BT 

AMC Weal aes we seas ae ii 
anet afe fre ve Hicae | 

aram efaaqr art wet arattar arg Ii 
aa aa At Uslgre Gra | 

afer a Al STH AIA Ua ATG <q II 





wifes afgat te wtagen RR ~ a) 
aris @a a orqc HH Va ATG eq | 
wat fage al at wat farge i. 


| “SSAC Ng ae Gay ales Arex hi RB 
ae ut fea Sraicra ara fea tie Ser | ; 
ime.” . ae SH TST ATH GWiTar afear it Re 
‘¢ <fe i 
* 
A SONG OF SONARAY THAKUR. 
All the tigers roar forth his name. = 
“Oh Thakur Soniray.” All the tigers roar forth his name. 
: (1.) From house to house the Thakur wandered, uttering the namo 
of Hari. 
he (2.) He uttered the name of Hari as he went along the way ; md he 


“a met the whole Mughul army on the road. 
i (3.) The whole Mughul army asked him a question : butin the pride 
Pi of his heart, the Thakur only shook his head. 
ti (4) So they undid their waistbands and tied up the Thakur, and with 
___ blows they thrust him on-before them. ; 
ed (5.) They thrust him on into their prison, and tied a cielo iat 
‘maund stone wpon his chest : (and left him there). 

(6.) The little Mughuls got up and said to the big Mughuls, “ Bro- 
thers, come, let us see our prisoner*® of yesterday.” 
2 (7.) Both the classes of Mughuls went to bathe, 
. ‘a. (8.) They ate their breakfast (and drank) sweet water, and ube went 
off to see their prisoner. 
-(9.) The Mughuls went on, and on, and on, and arrived at the prison, | 
~ = - (10,.) When they arrived at the prison, they peeped carefully i in, | 
M “He has thrown off the twenty-two maund stone, your Sondriy is Bet ae 
Lad | An ) The little Mughuls got up and said to the big Mughuls, “ B Bro. st ee 
Sage this binding up was not good. Let us go home. . 
(12.) “Let us go home and build seven houses. ‘Tf we keep : inside. 
| ther there will be no fear of the tiger.” | 
| 42) (The Thakur said unto himself) ‘* Ye wane ae ccaa: Mu- > 
als, ye « could not recognize me. * Your Mughuls will be killed one fine -- 







" 
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¥ roms 8 “and ‘with ie found bisa came syns hundred ost 


~. (5.) Twenty hundred tigers eame, thirty hundred camels, and with — ‘2 
, heads down came wild bears. 


(16). “ Hurrah, Tigers ; take some betel and pén. We have revenge 


_ to take upon those scoundrelly Mughuls. 


(17.) The tigers- rushed up tumultuously and took the pda : and 
with one spring of their bodies they destroyed the seven houses. 

(18.) The tigers got tired with breaking down the houses, so they 
jumped into the inner apartments. 

~ (19.) The Mughul’s wife had gone into the cook-house. “When the 
tigers saw her, they tumultuously twisted her neck. 

(20.) The Mughul’s daughter had gone to fetch water. When she * 
saw the tigers, she jumped into the river and began to swim. » The fishes said 
“A crocodile is eating her.” 

(21.) She said, “ Oh Thakur, why are you afflicting me so to-day.” 

(22.) He caught the Mughul by the left arm, and gave him a blowe 
The Mughul fell on the ground crying ‘‘ Bap, Bap.”’ 

(23.) Hesaid, “Oh Thakur, why are you afflicting me so to-day. I'm 
nota slave of my wealth but Iam of my life. I'll sell my riding horse 
and be your slave.” 

(24.) On that day Sondréy Thikur made himself visible, and men 
now worship him when they fall into temptation. 





The third specimen is a song describing the birth of Krishna. It is 
by far the most popular song amongst the Hindus of the district. It is 
not extant complete, but I have been able to collect many pieces of it and 
to repatch them into something like the original song which no doubt 
originally existed. Ihave been able to produce a pretty fair text ; as there 
is hardly a line of which I have not obtained two or three copies. Con- 
sidering the great distances from each other at which the places were 
whence I obtained the fragments, it is wonderful how they agree ; espe- 
; cially as it is not customary for the reciters to possess written copies, or 
even to be able to read them if they did. Babu Haris Chandra Rai of 
Ulipur i in this district was able to give me three extensive fragments, which 
_were of great assistance to me, They gave me, in fact, the main thread on 


= Shien to string the other smaller fragments I had collected. 
SS iy: ‘No doubt the story was originally continued further than I now give, 


Saal 


At “Infact, Ihave some short pieces on Krishna's later life which favour 


tik such a a theory : but unfortunately they are not nearly numerous enough, 
as far as I have yet been able to see, to justify me in giving any more at 
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As it is given here, the story ends abruptly. Perhaps, at some future 
time I may be able to extract more of the same kind of gold from the rich 
“mine of material yet lying by me unexamined. 


feet saatzat | 


Syaa Herc fafeana aiia | 


ait ata Vasile BA ArH Zafem | % 

ait ata fal at ore Are az | | 

WT We CAA GI ICH GT I = 
. VARS Glas Bee ace aferac || z 

afaa <fagt tar alice Sasa | 

afgetc fea afaa Swa fezise | H 


ular Brae aifaar fee wifea afc aa | 

ROC ATS fee HIST WIC TH | 

THT Sat whe Sa ata s1gt cfa saa 1 ¥ 
ait Bt AIS HAT ATH Zafaat | 

ay ni ale HQ Gea FT | 

ara era few fear oq ar wie ae I q 
Va are alrar Ra ATS afa act 

NARs ant ae arg eax az 


Ox ara za fear gaa Gx | 6 
zafaat a1G24 St aa 44 | 
St ara Sat fear <ae GA lt c 


ala dfaa can tra ecfaa Sail 
acem wera fearaqeam Gifts uicat oe 
Aral Tis TITaH Bret Searfear | 


. Bpewe wea arc wifes fear I te 
aifc af tra Sat Bras mts | 
, rare ve Beas aifa feat ace aicar 
Qizt ara AKT alcar safes faar i a 


ages cafania UL HAA | 
alalaad St S14 Tis TBST | 





ef Bret ara vam fae ac it aR 
quad Ht Sit HQC TA ATA | 
| 3a afea cra eH ew are aR 
o7 ATS Wea He STH BAT TA HIT) 
fin» Ace ofce cia UH 9H NE II ay 
» 
© : 
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ale Gea HC Sse HIT Sa HAT! 
HST AT HCH LTA ACM Ae ae |i 
ae Olea Ht STA HNC Wa Bars | 
aa HiCe <0 SCH AIST AreTE 
AIC WA HC ST HC TA BH 
ava aie efaa are aif ery re ii 
ATC USA HC STA HIT Va HAT | 
as afces frat BHT ATT AT STAT I 
Va are afsa ace afaac | 

Gy alt ata ofa eafaaie Ger | 

U ara ala ae Cien wa ae =:fa | 
Ca Gy aca aa aica zata il 
ala WF CST als Tifa Blea 
Sa are ate Aisi< aarse Bitar ii 
WT ae aaa ae Sa Vary | 

fatx ay aice gaa ae aie area ii 


Zafa qaqea ie WHS AAT | 

Sn SAA HAS Ait TAC FaT Il 
ae ages faut Sea @K | 
ac faa ore are Zafar get |i 
aret 48 aiet fem afar wire wq I 
faa Saat are! afea feare | 
qa we gn Sar fee SIeie tt 

Sl zara Si eaia cata TF | 
AlaHIc WHA GtasH aria Siz li 
zafadt aa ais fH ecw UCHTE | 
qt W148 efa vila as BAA | 
cfat ada vita a efa =e 

al sila ala Sa STH GUST ti 
qfa aa fam arar cafe Geet | 
Hiica arate UC Ulla Be«c | 
um fenart fafaar fess veryc | 
aau afaad CIs AIM Ba 4s ti 
Fa ae area cst are afaare aife | 
afaa <IsT RBTSEt aa HAT ufs i 
quant Gad Shea <afaatt 
aife 4a ace are GT aa See 
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qarer 3a 


OE FSi TAT OE UE F wai Are 
are AE) THAT AT VS UF few waaTs ky 































ware ofa AAA Ae) wrfss Fikes are | 
=r We tinal aiae: SytT jl ee 
Veet 3e | 
BT BT Wat Bt 4 wai ArH army | 
au fea 84 ATs Arart ACH Gra | Re 
Bent, war ofa cafe wifes aifearc | : ‘ 
Ts at fear sara et we 4 erage hye 


a Sia Teas ata Sarah Vere aa Gs | 

Sixt Wa <a ae ce fea HC VES AAT te 
ie , uret 4% | 

a oe 8a WHAT Be GA A AEE yo 
== Srart eS afe wear ea yaar | 

Ara US YA VCS ATH HCH xray 


3 St we wa Great afte & ea | BR 
oes ae ey St_ se aay 8 frat AIK I a" 
— kee WF US Gee HTeTE ATE - 
an Sx wa TS Set afte E six I Be 7 


vie wifra arfaar cafe <tc afce oe | 
fear arfaa aifwar Safeott few ve Ta 


gure ata cafes fa qae viee i vy | 
Res cae wittar awe wee ee ial 
Ha HU ATs Bac Vas | “i. 
Sr wa fear ice St Walt Fs II tt Kae 
wqia afcat Safeat afet fase aia | Pe 
fea fea afea ice aren gra ii ue a 
Va Ala Ves Wes Yar VS 4S | > 
— ssicar ve eiwar frsrac | a 

Ux Ha Hes FC CANT SCAT ht vo 
Te WS Bre Wsnt FT Te IAT | 

ey! AIA BRT BIS Cant 4qleae Serax | ua 

i < Sites ait ara fore aifsre srare | 

“lees hdl illinddelia ue 













SGC) at Gaara = yaa | 


= a, 9 ist == are 3 Ty 
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' ater anes 8 ees T aTK na aI ow? > | 
Sul lays! alah gia ah = 


Tart etarca sufca faar i 
<a SICRUR HC AHA | 


: 


gtes vie the » Rangpu asl 


wl 


CA AS AC AZT HC AHI | 
Zfafa WM AT ASTUT 

wer Gfarar we cre Stet Ge arg | 
SE Aw CLS CH aS aT Gery crsir | 
faura War oe feat trent afce era | 
FS TINT SLA Cin ates Saar | 
US FS THC Ary ae ate | 
wIarEN afya ory area Sfx | 

AIA SHC Te TAT Berke ar=z Ts | 
efeq Bigr cre cra Frm awe | 

Van Bila CIA HICH ArH ST | 
Wat ae AVIS GC ATH ST | 








“ara aan <afaaia wifaar arf ar | 


t fag Sa See Vera Ha Be | 

U are ofa ae <cfea wa | 

St GC afear Cra sre aa aa | 
STH Ha Wt er Stage efraa | 

TA HS FT Set HE AHN | 

fa SCH ASICINT AST VAI | 

ax aca wifes tren wer feq fear | 
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THE BIRTH OF KRISHNA, 


1. Ugrasena was a great king, renowned throughout the three worlds; 
and in his family was born a damsel named Devaki. 

2. “Into what house will I give the damsel ? I cannot find a 
worthy suitor. She bath beauty and she hath jewels. She is fair to look 
upon.” 

3. About this time the most excellent saint Narada came on a visit to 
her father. 

4.” When the king saw the saint, he made obeisance and gave him a 
splendid throne to sit upon. 

5. They brought water in a vessel for nin to wash his feet, and also 
gave him camphor and betel and pan of the kind known as mitha bhari. 
Then the king said, “ Thy arrival here, Reverend Sir, is propitious. 

G. “In my house there is growing up a damsel named Devaki. She 
is growing both in beauty and in virtue, and is exceedingly fair to look upon. 
Where shall I give her in marriage ? I cannot find a worthy suitor.” 

7. Narada thereupon proceeded to make astrological calculations, and 
then said to the king, “ In the city of Gokula is the house of Vasudeva. 
There give thou thy daughter Devaki in marriage. 

8. “ Devaki and Vasudeva are a perfect match for each other. In 
his house give thou her in marriage.” 

9. On hearing these words, king Devaka was pleased, and despatched 
Narada with an invitation to king Vasudeva. 

10. He also invited with great honours the kings of the various 
(neighbouring) countries ; the 2o-bidt Brahmans came in crowds. 

- 11. They planted four Rim plantains in the court-yard (for the mar- 
riage seat), They filled the house with golden offering dishes and lamps with 
shades,* and they shortened the eight: days preparatory ceremonies of 

Devaki's marriage to four days. 
12. They set Vasudeva and Devaki sitting together, and the kings of 


* Lit, Lamps which can be carried about, 








the earth began to make presents of horses and elephants, each to the baat 
of his ability. 


13. First the mother of the bride made her present. She gave them 
a hundred ships. . 

14. After her the bride’s brother made his present of a hundred cows. 

15. After him her father's eldest brother made his present. He gave 
only one cow, and it had a short tail. 

16. After him his wife made her present. She gave the reel of a 
spinning wheel. 

17. After her the bride’s grandparents made their present. But 
they gave no present and no offering; they gave nought but hurry and 
bustle. 

18. After them the bride's maternal uncle made his present. He 
gave the iron ferule of a broken rice pestle. 

19. At this stage of the proceedings the excellent saint, after making 
astrological calculations, said “Oh Kamsa, I see thy death in the womb of 
Devaki.”’ 

20. On hearing these words, King Kamsa became extremely sorrowful 
in heart. He took his sword in bis hand and would have slain Devaki. 

91. But five or six kings caught hold of bim and held him back, 
while the reverend saint came up to him, and remarked as follows : 

22. “Slaughter of a cow or of a Brihman may be expiated by gifts, 
but he who slayeth a woman, with him travelleth his sin.” 


.- 
® 
by 


23. Devaki and Vasudeva went to Gokula, ae there each year she 
had a child to the number of seven. 
: 94  Ateach birth Vasudeva worshipped Krishna, and finally Krishna 
took up his abode in Devaki's womb. 

95. Atthe end of the month, on a moonlight night, Devaki showed 
aed of pregnancy. ee 
code 26. She took gild fruit and dmld fruit and went to bathe ; and on 
“y is way Holy Hari made himself visible to her in his full form. 

27. “Oh Devaki, sweet Devaki, I ask for a little place within thy 
















. 28, Devaki said, “To-day what dismay is mine. On all sides I see 
nought but a terrible darkness. . 
mn. “The sun is hot, and the way seemeth long. serene Px 
] addresseth me from the sky.’, a 
i acs'a0.. = oar. rege Ressler seni e will k ee thy 
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32. “The king will die saying, ‘Iam killed’. That I can prophesy. 
I will kill Kamsa the Asura. Short will be the time it will take me.” 

33. Again on another occasion Devaki went to bathe, and in the form 
of dust the Holy Hari entered into her womb. 


34. On this side of the river bathed the chaste Devaki. On the 
other side bathed Yasoda and Rehini. 


Yasopd SPAKE. 


85. “Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul, I say unto thee, did not the 
Yamuna flow between us, I would clasp thee in my arms,” 

36. When the river Yamuna heard these words, he left the sands of 
his bed, and the two friends embraced each other where the water had just 
been flowing. | 


Yasopvd SPAKE. 


37. “Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul. Friend, I say unto thee a 
word. How many days and how many months art thou with child ?” 

38. When Devaki heard these words, she began to weep. ‘“ What, 
dost thou my friend not know? My brother is my foe, 

39. “On seven days hath he sent seven children of mine to Yama’s 
abode. Other women remain pregnant for ten months and ten days, but 
I have been a year with child.”’ 


YasopvdA SPAKE. 


40. “Friend, Friend, Friend of my soul, hear the vow I make unto 
thee. , 
41. “Ifa holy daughter is born unto me, and if thou hast a son, do 
thou give him unto me.” ‘The two friends thereupon swore to observe this 
42. “One vow, two vows, the third time a vow. If this vowis 
broken, may evil befal us.’ The two friends thereupon swore to observe 
the promise. 
43. Up to her knees in water Devaki purified herself, and up to 
her breast in water she dipped herself five times. 
_ 44. “Atabad ghdt she dived, but it was at a good ghdft that she 
arose from the water.* 
| 45. The two friends exchanged their wet clothes for dry, and each 
lifted a water jar on to her hip, and went to her own house. 


* That is, Krishna entered into her during the dive. 
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, 46, After concluding her bath, Devaki went home to her palace, and 


day by day, her body and limbs waxed in size. 

47. At this time the startled goblins of the night, the Asuras, came 
and wandered threugh every house and palace, and thus the scouts of King 
Kamsa approached his presence chamber. 

48. On his five sides, the king had five servants round him. The 
Sheriff and the Prime Minister and forty-two books of law. 

49, They played upon brazen and copper gongs and gonglets and 
clarionets. There is no counting the number of war trumpets and cym- 
bals. 

50. The King said, ‘‘ Oh musicians, cease playing. Let the scout tell 
the news he brings.” 

51. The scout folded his hands and made obeisance. “ Your humble 
club-bearer hath seen that Devaki is pregnant.” 

52. When King Kamea heard these words, he was as it were thunder- 
struck. He bent his head and did not utter a word. 

53. Early in the morning, the King bathed himself with water and 
sat-down in the hall of audience with his five servants. 

54. The King said, “ My servants, by what device can I escape ? Hari 

. hath taken birth to destroy me.” 

55. The Sheriff and the Prime Minister said, ‘‘ Oh King build a fort 
of iron. Environ it with elephants, horses, men-at-arms, and an army. 

56. “As long as that exists, no one’s father wilt thou fear.” The 
servants then proceeded, “ Oh King thou feelest fear within thy Soul. 

57. “Take thy sister Devaki and fasten her up. When this child 
is born, we will send it to Yama’s house.”’ 

58. Kamsa on hearing this was pleased in mind, and called several 
times for his scouts; and while he was yet calling, they made their appear- 
ance. 

59. A Scout clasped his hands and made obeisance. © Wherefore hath 
Your Majesty summoned us?” 

60. The king addressed that scout with expressive eyes. “ Go, oh 
fal | scout, ta Gokula.”’ | 

si . G1. One order of the king was as good as two to the scout. He took 
st . his spear and spear-head into his hand and ran by the shortest way. 
oP 62. As he ran, the scout did not even stop to tie up his hair. He 
~ “went straight to, and entered, the city of Gokula. ww nee 
_* ~~ ‘63. «~The scout arrived at Gokula and swore an oath. (He said to 
-—s-Wasudeva) ‘The King’s council is assembled and ill it bodeth thee. “Vasu- 
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65. The scout ate sweetmeats and water (to satiety), and left some ; 
uneaten, and then he placed Vasudeva and Devaki before him, and produced 
them in the King’s council. | 

66. With hands clasped Vasudeva made obeisance, saying, “ Wherefore 
hath the great king summoned me ?” | 

67. The King said, ‘Oh Vasudeva, Narada, the saint of old, hath told 
me time on time, that my death lieth in the hands of my sister's children. 

G8. “ Ye two shall remain prisoners in my fort, and when thy child 
cometh into existence, I will send him to Yama’s abode.”’ But Devaki, 
when she heard these words began to weep. 










; DEVAKI SPAKE. 

69. “ My Brother, I have lost my second self. Thou hast not let one 
single daughter of mine remain before thee. Brother, may thy horses and 
thy elephants die, and may thy wife become a widow; may thy pagari fall 
of itself from off thy head.” 

70. King Kamsa said to the scout, “ (Why art thou standing idle ?) 
Art thou leoking for thy father’s head. Thrust Devaki into the fort.” 

71. Devaki said, “ Who speaketh these words to me, evil and’ yet 
good.” 

72. The scout arose and spake, “ Vasudeva is thy husband. Thou art 
the sister of the king. Who shall speak ill of thee ?” 

73. Then they bound Vasudeva and Devaki, and instantly made pre- 
parations., 

74. And with eighty maunds of iron they built a fort. Outside, it 
was closed and over it an iron net. 

75. Weeping Devaki laid herself down to sleep, and sitting by her 
head Nirdiyana showed himself to her in a dream. 

76. “Why, my mother, why do ye both weep? In thy womb the 
lord Narayana hath taken up his abode. . 

77. “One day, within the limits of a single mght, will I protect thee 
from the Club-bearer. I will slay the king with all his family, Truly a 
valiant act.”’ 

78. “TI have determined to be born in Gokula. All the Mods from 
Tndra-downwards will attend at the ceremony.” Then Devaki awoke from 





fe : sleep. : , . 
way 79. “Awake, awake my lord, the crown® of my head. This night, 
‘ust before dawn I dreamt a dream. Narayana hath taken up his abode in 
my womb. . 
"7 80. “Ihave determined to be born in Gokula,’ saying these words 
te = he left me and went to heaven.” 
é U * Literally “umbrella,” 










“i Koide Sumwionad the aad, urgently, and they came, and made 
obeisance to him with hands clasped, “ Wherefore, Oh Mighty Lord, hast 
thou summoned us F”’ 


KRISHNA SPAKE. 

82. “TI have determined to be born in Gokula. Come ye all, and raise 
a storm of wind andrain. Hear ye now, oh gods, my resolution.” 

83. ‘They took fifty-two times sixteen scores of winds and clothed 
themselves in them. Sildvati was dressed in forty times sixteen scores of 
hail-stones, 

84. Indra clothed himself in twelve clouds, and they roared like 
unto the roar of a lion or of an elephant. 

85. For seven nights and nine days the storm raged in Gokula. 
$86. The clouds poured forth in streams. The hail began to fall like 
thunder-bolts. 

87. Plants and trees were broken. The trees flew about like dust. 

' The Sriphala tree fell, and the tiger ran away with a broken tail. ~ 
S88. The scouts of king Kamsa fled and hid themselves under the 
mdchis* of the householders. The messengers and the archers fled, running 
. at the top of their speed. 
89. One messenger fled to where the ploughmen were. He laid 
aside his sword and shield and took to weeding the field. 
90. Another scout ran into the house of a woman fresh from child- 
‘bed. He took the pigari off his head and with it began to cleanse the 
ehild.+ 
91. He said to the wife, “ Mother, mother, close the door. Who 
Hy again will enter (su¢@h) service (as mine), may his wife be unto him as his’ 
*: mother. 
:. 92. “I would sooner turn a beggar, and support an old father and 
a ee and break up my sword and shield, and fashion them into scythes 












; aoe GET Ag Ab auf vis bocet so is the night. Devaki hath a child and 
ee es . 

ind He is born of a dark complexion, with a garland of wild flowers 
1d his neck. The tune of his nostrils is like the melody of a flute. — 
15. sap coronet on his head, a Sriphala and a lotus in his and 
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> 
elephant Airdvata. Sachi cometh in her | 
chariot of flowers. Mother Earth cutteth his ‘navel string. af 
98. The Mother saith “ My son, my son. Show me the moon-face of 

my child. Why hath he come into the house of a luckless one ? - 

99. “Even now Kamsa’s scouts invest each house and room. He 
will dash thee to death upon a stone.” | 

100. In a dark room Krishna is born, and he shineth pure and radiant 
as the moon-light. As he issueth from her womb, and falleth upan the 
ground, he speaketh unto her. 


° 
KRISHNA SPAKE. 

101. “TI have dwelt in my mother’s womb, and have given her great 
pain. It is true it is a Sunday, but my mother’s face is pale as the Moon. 

102. “Speedily my mother, come to Gokula, Kamsa must not escape.”’ 
But Devaki exclaimed, “ Alas!" and struck the pillow with her arm, saying 
“ Who will call me Krishné's mother ?” 

103. Every one rejoiced and gave vent to cries of victory. Vidyddha- 
ras danced, and Gandharvas sang With joy. 


KRISHNA SPAKE. 


. 104. “ My Father, hear my words. Make me a changeling in the 
house of Nanda the cow-herd.”’ 


VASUDEVA SPAKE. 

105. “ The first man-at-arms waketh and watcheth with bow and 
arrows in his hand. My child, when I see trident-bearers watching, my 
heart faileth me. 

106. “ Ulman and Surman wake and watch, and their voice is mighty. 

- Other staff-bearers and spear-bearers wake and watch in all directions. 

107. “ My child, shield-bearers wake and watch with shields upon 
their shoulders. Gun-bearers wake and watch with guns in their hands. 

108, ‘“ Nepsu the man-at-arms waketh and watcheth behind the 


palace. e 
: 109. ‘ My child, the fort and moat are all awake, Every one is now 
. present. Faithful old servants of King Kamsa wake and watch around. 
: 110. “On the backs of elephants mahauts watch. On horseback sit 


watchmen ready, Eight trumpeters sound bugles night and day. 
dil. “ My child, scholars and teachers alike wake for thee. How, 


Krishna, my Son, can I take thee away.” 


a, 112, Kyishna heard these words with delight, and began to call for 
the goddes: of sleep: and while he was yet calling, she appeared. 
—«<218. With hands clasped the goddess of sleep made obeisance. 






efore hath My Lord called me?” 
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KRISHNA SPAKE. 


* 114. “I tell thee Sleep ; and pay thou heed unto my words, Cast 
thou the city of Kamsa into an oblivious sleep.”’ 

115. The Goddess of Sleep replied, “ Remain at ease,” and she let 

‘loose VAi/d and Kuhil/, her two sleep-slaves. 

116. The first man-at-arms fell asleep, in his hand his bow and arrow. 
The three trident-bearers fell asleep, terrible as they were to look upon. 

117. Urmian and Surman of mighty voice fell asleep; and so did 
the villain staff-bearers and arm-bearers in all directions. 

118. So did the gun-bearers with their guns in their hands, and — the 
shield-bearers with their shields on their shoulders. 

119. ‘The fort and moat fell asleep, every one as he had come; so 
did the old and trusted servants of king Kamsa. 

120. The mahauts slept on their elephants and the guards upon their 
horses. The eight trumpeters also slept. 

121. Also all the scholars and teachers fell asleep. One by one the 
whole capital became inert and senseless. , 

122. Then Krishna said unto his Father, “ My Father, take me away.” 
And as they got outside the fort, the rain and storm ceased. 

128. For the sake of the All-mother of the universe, Mahesvara went 
in front. Gods and Gandharvas accompanied them, and sandy islands rose 
in the Yamuna. 

124. When Vasudeva saw the Yamuna’s waves, he became filled with 
terror, saying, “ How can I cross the river?” 


KRISHNA SPAKE. 


125. “See Father, in front of us even jackals have been able to 
> cross. ‘The water will not reach thy knees. Sq take me in thy bosom and 
__—s-pass over. : 

- % 126. ‘ Let not there be fear in thy mind, My Father. I have come 
into thy house, the fruit of thy many pious deeds. -Home thou art of all 
the virtues. Hear my words and place me in the cow-herd’s house. | 











Ss 127. The father took the abode of virtues into his bosom. and de- 
___. scended into the water. Holy Krishna bathed. 
te oe 128. ind Vasodeva searched for'Him amideh the waters: Of: Sree 


lad ates h 


eo e ure ys e will rel: die.” : 
ohne en 5 > ae oa Sos > ; 
| aE: a vane si 7! 
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131. The Part ciate bie ss uated OER thing ig. Wt 
art thou weeping with distracted mind ? a 
132. “ For ten months and ten days was I within my mother’s womb. 
‘i have not been suckled by her, and I have bathed to purify myself from 
e taint.” 
_ 183. He searched in the water and found him. He took him into his 
bosom saying, “ Where are my Friend® and her husband ?”’+ 


VASUDEVA SPAKE. 
134. }“ The fruit of many virtuous actions, Krishna, hath been born 
in my house, Bring forth and show me thy Mahi Miya.” 


NANDA SPAK#. 
135. “In my house hath been born a daughter. I have called her 
Maha Maya. In form and virtues is she truly beauteous.”’ 


KRISHNA SPAKE. 


136. “Tf thou givest one damsel, Oh Nanda, thou wilt give salvation 
to a thousand generations. Thou shalt see, what I, the Holy Hari, can do 


for thee.’’ 


137. He took the Holy Hari to his bosom, his eyes glistening like 


two diamonds ; and gave in exchange Maha Maya. 
138. What woman that beareth child hath given place in her worst 
to one like Him. Or what pangs did Vasudeva suffer as he returned home 


after exchanging his child. 


129. The rain and storm ceaseth and Kamsa's scouts, again surround 


_ the house, and send the news to the king by the mouth of a messenger. 


140. “A daughter hath heen born to thy sister.” When the king 


heareth the news, he hasteneth (to the fort). 
' 441. Forth he draggeth Mahé Maya. _He dasheth her upon a washer. 


man's: |, stone, and forth she riseth in the air in the form of a celestial 


fomalee 


142. Away flieth Maha May4, and as she goeth she saith, “ Hear men, -.) 


uncle. I say unto thee what concerneth thee. ~*~ 


of We mat now auppose that Vasudeva has crossed the Yamuna and hike inet 
« is now bacasing. Babs Mhy6 16 of coaees: Sous MAS ‘wie Nia 
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148. “ He who will slay thee, waxeth strong in Gokula. Go forth 
and see him in the house of Nanda, the cow-herd."’ 

144. When King Kamea heard these words, he was pleased, and on the 
spot summoned his scouts. 

145. His Prime Minister arose and made reply, “On the ocean at 
KaAlidaha is a friend of thine. On the shores of Kalidaha is the house of 
Unakuti the Naga. 

146. “ He will smite the child upon the breast. Truly a valiant deed.” 





The concluding poem is an interesting account of the twelve seasons. 
It is supposed to be the soliloquy of a woman of the Bedhya caste during 
the absence of her husband on a peddling tour. The Bedhyas here, as in 

,other districts, have the reputation of being half gipsies, half thieves. Their 
ostensible means of livelihood is a petty traffic in Admaku (a kind of Rang- 
puri tobacco prepared for chewing), camphor, cloves, and other spices 
which they sell to women. I have ventured in this case to attempt a 
metrical paraphrase, instead of a literal translation. The original is so 
extremely compressed, and so full of allusions to agricultural life, that it 
would be almost unintelligible without a full commentary, 

The piece partakes more of the nature of a Bhana or dramatic mono- 
logue (Cf. Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. II, p. 354), than of any 
other species of Sanskrit composition with which I am acquainted. The 
reciter’s husband, Nilé Bedhya, has gone on a voyage down the Ganges to 
the southern regions, where the tide ebbs and flows, and he is absent a whole 
year. She describes each month how she looks forward to his return, in 

_ _ gimple but feeling language. It is a great relief to come to it after the 
F. eternal viraher anala of the orthodox book-school. 

. In the month of Pausha, she hints that advances have been made to 
i » ber by some rich neighbour, who offers to rhake her his désf; not at all an 
- ‘¥meommon occurrence in this district, where women are bought and sold 
and stolen like cattle. The arguments used are curious enough, and charac- 
a see The seducer says, “ You had better come to me. You"are alone 
1 have no friends. This is the cold month of Pausha, and you will surely , 
€ tie. You will have no one to burn your body, and it will be thrown away 
a the fields to rot. So thick will be the winter mists that even the vul- 
Beers ind the jackals will not see your body to devour it.” 
. 3 pou aen Philguna, ewery one who can bear a hand is hard at work 
in tl d uti ein Beare aus dene one v3 the rn 
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quently baling out the water to catch the tiny fish which swarm therein. 
Thus the only people left at home are the guru mahds'aya of the village 
school, and the pupils who are supposed to be under his care. The latter 
yield to the temptations of the cool spring season, as school-boys do all 
over the world, and, relieved of the supervision of the elder branches of the 
family, run truant and riotous throughout the village. Great is the damage 
done by them, and great the rage excited amid the elders on their return 
from their day’s work ; and, as no parent can see anything but good in his 
own offspring, the unfortunate guru is made the scapegoat for all the mis- 
chief done. The boys certainly have been naughty, but it is equally cer- 
tain that it is the ma/ds’aya's fault. This forms the subject of the episode 
related under the month of Phalguna, 

In Vaisakha, the wife remembers that,there is rejoicing in every home, 
while she alone is miserable. The padd, or thatch covering, of the rice-stores 
of the past year is first broken in this month. While everything is happy, 
she can do nought but think of her husband, and be tortured by jealous 
suspicions as to his conduct in the far country. ’ 

At the commencement of the rains, when storms are prevalent, and 
her heart is anxious for the wanderer tossed about amidst the tidal waters 
of the Sundarbans, the happier women of the village gibe at her and 
give her false news of the death of her husband. 

At the height of the rains, the Komda, a large fish-eating bird which 
haunts the banks of the Brahmaputra, utters its loud tub, tub, the livelong 
night. The people say that it is a ghost who is speaking, and every one 
considers it an omen of ill-luck when he hears it, 

In Bhddra, the Tél fruits ripen and fall to the ground. They lie 
there, and apparently decay, but if opened even after many days, they will 
be found to contain a clear transparent kernel of great delicacy. The wite 
is led to compare this wonderful power of retaining its beauty and fresh- 
ness, with her own comeliness, and to fear that before Nila returns, she may 
be an old and haggard woman. 

The rest of the monologue, I hope, explains itself, and so I introduce 
it without further preface. 


atart atvatfa a t 
1 Saeree |i . 
soeee WURraa als SA GH YT I 
e. 2 He HS RT HS BT BC AAT I 1 
mum wan Hare fear aitaex Se I 
an wt are BHatc aia aaa far ge i ® 





N are ny 
CEA WY ATS GG GAaTT 
aa aie A ace eRe ema 4h 
AST 2 Hid STS 4a aret 3 
aq a1 Sa ata ye Yast erat | 
ex ae Vigra ater a fee ere? 
wifea Gfqa WIkS Sas HIE ATG | 


ara | 
Uea A AS Ace Es faa | 


Tat BSF, Fat Gea, Gere fegce afas io 


Uke ae Hera Ate a ofce ere 1 
wlfea afet wixa eqa Gea ATE I 


* 


1 wren i 
UVa BSAA BF AHH AY ATS | 
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ex are were ater a ufca are | 
tifsa afea Sita wae Gre ATE I 


SUS Ware Be area fren ace crear | é 


RGA ATE He Bre aTfarg qrfe TEs | 
few fe Fass Wa Wag Gry MTs | 
HAT AAT AT Wa few us | 


qe 


ANTS WS ATSIC Ha wife wrere Arat i GR 


ga Ga Ge a Ga aeate | 

aa Bas Va wa sar qieas I 
ek wre Hrgray ater ar ght wre | 
wifed @fea wes one Ga are T 


"aa 
Rxa Sa as Sarat Wa | 
at WIE AIC GIN AIK VE HITE T 


ey are drera ater ar yfce ee | 
Sifew fea wrea eye Tere He 





Sere } n 08 tI 

Ura WS UY, WF VET | 
stere Grea Zfe v aret Hest ti 
ay SY wa ay wee afarg | 


STC teat sive 
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Qtt alias are efed wa fen 1 

Mae at WIE SHE Wa Ge |S Grea | \e 

Ul He HISTa ater ar gfe wre | 

‘eilea afer axe Swe Se Als | ie 
1a 

1 ~ 

Ula BE AIS WS GA Bea | 

at Ye AIC SY Ae FS Bes I R° 

Ut ATS HgTs atat aI ofcs ara | 

Vifed fea wre oye Stars are |! R% 
i arere tl 

Cla Bas AS Ae Wet Gal | 

at SINGS HAT Sofa wert 1 Re 

q fea area Ric wae ta ofa | 

Qrsata At #4 fetes ws afer |) Re 

CMH Hat St ae VE He wa TT 

fam fer afea va faax fart I Re 

ee are Higa ater a yfca are | 

Gifaa afar wre Waa S44 ATF II of 
ara i 

Uta STs AS BTSs GWA ye | 

Hig: ufat Sra Great ectt aATe II Re 

ux are Wey Aten ar gfce wre 

wifes G@faa Sixes Gqe He ATS I R9 

: i) are Ul 

Uta AIF Ale MS GAT ATs | 

aixt aq way Uraa Ufea aa aT II ar 

aa aft taa wa fea fa 

afea ar uf area faa axa af il Re 


Ut as Higa ater a ofca ara | 
eifea @fea wee wae wher ara (iste 


i afar i 


Uta Wiea ae ZAI must | 
BS HS He ga frway Cwatt i Re 
HAH qa ate fara ae | 
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fire ory faze fae fet erew ac ke ar 
er are Higa ater ar yfca ars | 
wife afoa Wits eye aie are lke 
( @arirer 
Ur aiiwen ae afcarc Sa Fe | 
aifasq at ater ore fet are eq |) Re 
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NITLA’S SONG OF THE YEAR. 
Agrahayana = November-December. 


Here comes the month of 4’g/ian with its fields of ripening dhan ; 
Some men reap, and some men thrash, and others hold nabdan. 
Yes, let them feast on rice and milk: their winter crops are home, 
* But what care I. My heart's own lord in countries far doth roam. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting cometh Paush, in turn to play his part. 


Pausha = December-January. 


“When Pausha comes, the wat’ry mists conceal the flowers sweet ; 
“Who dies in Paush, no vulture nor jackal him can eat.” 

But let them eat, or eat they not, the earth my bones will claim, 
Not e’en for life, would I become another's slave in shame. 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 







a Laughing and sporting cometh Magh, in turn to play his part. 
Fi a Magha = January-February. 
_ And next comes Migha dreary. Oh, the shivering in bed. 
a Cotton quilts, and cotton blankets, cosy pillows for the head. a 2 





‘The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Pid/gun comes, in turn to play his part. 
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cp | Phélguna = February-March. + 

’ i », Phélgun with his winds of spying: and Wild now would cry, il 
ss * My Love, the wind hath made my lips and tongue all chapped and dry. 
«The Fisher-bretbren ply the trade from which they take their name ; | 
© And when the boys are naughty, the guru gets the blame.” — 
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“ Then, Sir,” I'ld ask with mocking smile, “ what guru tutored you* ? 
“ Oh, if I only had him here, I’ld birch him black and blue.” 
“ Nay, hush, Good Wife,” the Good Man said, a smile upon his face, 
“Whene’er you speak of gurus learned, ‘tis you should ask for grace.” 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Chaitra comes, in turn to play bis part. 


Chaitra = March-April. 


Now comes the month of Chaitra, with its charak puja gay. 
Happy the woman there, whose lord is with her on the day. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Bais’adkh comes in turn to play his part. 


Vaisakha = April-May. 

And then comes glowing Bais‘ékh, when the granaries they break, 

And it is my Nila’s beauty, that the bloomy melons take. 
My husband takes his betel-leaf, and wraps it in his cloth. 

“ A man’s sole wealth it is,’’ he says, “‘ to lose it I'ld be loth.” —_ 
My Good Man dear, for other's wealth do not your wife forsake: 

But think of your dear pearl at home, which others fain would take. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 

Laughing and sporting Jyaishtha comes, in turn to play his part. 





Jyaishtha = May-June. 


See, here comes merry Jyaishtha with the mangoes on the trees : 
If now my Lord were but at home, how I should live at ease. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting A’shadh comes, in turn to play his part. 


* Ashidha = June-July. 


Ashddh is come. The Ganga 's full—What words fall from thy mouth? .- 
_ “Thy husband dead and drowned beneath the tides that fill the south.” 





“If e’er my Life’s Dear Lord should die, I'll loose my braids of hair, 


And break the necklace round my neck, all strung with jewels rare. 
JT dash to atoms two fair shells,—a am and Lakshman pair, 
dt dark will be the Sindur line that separates my hair. 
| s filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Srdbear come, in turn to play his part. 


poh aetna ae manta into the hands of children, when they are 
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gl | S'révana = July-August. 

an Here comes the month of S’rdtan ; the a-wé is in the ear ; 

¢ The Komda calls, and, at his voice, my body shakes with fear, 

The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting Biddra comes, in turn to play his part. 


Bhadra = August-September. 
‘ With Bhddra all the Tti/ fruit are ripening day by day 
A woman I, how long shall I, keep my youth fresh as they. 
Long as I may I'll keep my youth,—a woman's all, say I. 
And when my youth is gone from me, I'll poison take and die. 
The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Laughing and sporting A’svin comes, in turn to play his part. 


| Asvina = September- October. . 
a Here comes the month of ASvin, with dread Durgd's Ashtam?.- | 
; With flowers and water will I make a widow's heart-felt plea. | 
Lgt others worship as they will: I too will ask a boon : 

| That my dear husband far away, may homeward travel soon. 
F. - The month is filled, but not the hope that fills so full my heart. 
Lo Laughing and sporting Kartik comes, in turn to play his part. 


















Karttika = October-November. 


And with the month of Kart ik, the yearly round is o’er, 
ee And Nila dear, his traffic done, is welcomed home once more. 


: 7 ae + 


In conclusion I would plead guilty to, I fear, many inaccuracies in 
the _preeeding translations. Many of the words used are devoid of mean- 
ng y even: to the singers. They have found them in the song, and it is not 
5 r business to alter things written in the Satya Fuga. Sometimes they 
rs “2 unable to explain whole passages, saying, “It is a Satya yuger hatha, 
A Spare we to know it.” For other words they have a traditional mea ing, 
— which I am fain to accept for want of a better. For instance, I am told — 

iat Aratfere, in the Tiger song, means “both”, and have translated it = 
ti I fail to trace the derivation of the word. There are several 
Festi throughout the district who take an intelligent and lively i re ate. ? 
pany in i its dialect, but even their help has been sometimes ine Teg ie 
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Notes on the Bhars and other Barly Inhabitants of Bundelkhand.— By 
Vurcent A. Surrn, B.A., B.C.S. 


(With one plate.) 


The origin, history and fate of the Bhar® tribe have long afforded 
material for speculation and enquiry to students of local antiquities and 
history in the eastern districts of the N. W. P. and Audh, but hitherto no 
attempt seems to have been made to trace the westward extension of the 
race, or to collect any information concerning it in the districts west of 
Allahabad and Banda. The following notes are the result of observations 
and enquiries made in the Hamirpur District during the last two years, 
and, incomplete and fragmentary though they are, they will I hope be 
found to supplement usefully the inforthation previously collected by ob- 
servers in the eastern districts and to throw some light on the history of 
the Bhar tribe. 

The Census returns of 1872 give the totalaumber of Bhars in the 
N. W. P. as 243,462, and of Raj Bhars as 13,481, the grand total being 
256,943 : the district detailst show that the tribe is now almost exclusively 
confined to those eastern districts which were formerly included in ‘the 
Province of Benares and in the kingdom of Audh ; the census figures may 
not perhaps be perfectly acturate, but they certainly indicate correctly in 
a general way the distribution of the tribe throughout the N. W. P. 

It will be observed that not a single Bhar is recorded as residing in 
any of the Bundelkhand districts; it is, however, well known that the 
 Bhars were once numerous in Banda, and the information which I have 
collected proves that in former times they live@in every part of the Hamir- 
pur District, and were even found in the Jhansi District west of the Dha- 
sin River: how much farther west they may have extended I have at present 
no means of judging, but it is evident that the tribal movement has been 
from the west eastwards, and it would therefore appear that the answer to 
the question ‘ who were the Bhars’ ? should be sought, not, as has hitherto 


been done, in the localities where they have been driven to bay, but rather 


in those western regions from which they emigrated. 

The former presence of the Bhars in the Hamirpur District is attest- 
ed by the traditions, which will be presently described, and by local names 
in Brery pargana. A few examples of such names out of many may be of 





( is usually spelt ‘Bhar’, but the spelling ‘Bharr’ would more ac- 
srately represent the pronunciation. 
eh Disiescc:— - ’ 
Ra‘muan.—Jaunpur (266): A’zamgarh (316): Ghaézipur (5,631): Gorakhpur 
(1,464): Basti (6,814). Total 13,481. | 
Busn.—Meornt (22); Baddon (14): Agra (130): Kénbpur (1248): Alléhébad 
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interest ; thus, the old name of the town of Sumerpur (in Parg. Sumerpur) 

is Bharud, and in the parganas of Maudha, Panwiri-Jaitpur, Jalaélpur, and 

Rath, respectively, we find localities named Bharsawdin, Bharwér4, Bhar- 

khari or Barkhari, and Bhanraura Kherd, and in several of these cases the 
evidence of the name is confirmed by that of tradition. 

There seems to me to be little doubt that the Bhars are a non-Aryan 
race, and are the congeners of the Gonds, Kols, Bhils, and other more or 
less wild and predatory hill tribes who once occupied Bundelkhand. It is, 
as Sir H. Elliot® observes, “ confessedly very difficult to trace the connexion 
or difference between the aboriginal tribes of Bhars, Chertis, Seoris,and * 
Kols”, and Mr. Sherringt believes “ that many of the aboriginal tribes of 

. India were originally blended together.’’ Whatever may be the precise 
connexion between the so-called gboriginal tribes, it is quite certain that 
several of them occupied Bundelkhand simultaneously and jointly, and I 
suspect that in traditions they are often confounded. For instance as in 
the case of M. Gundf (in Parg. Panwari-Jaitpur), where the name points 
apparently to the Gonds, the original settlers are spoken of as Chamars : in 
such cases I suspect that the term Chamar is used in a vague way to cover 
the ignorance of the speaker, and is practically equivalent to “low caste 

-barbarian”’; the word Chamar it will be remembered is not properly the 
name of a tribe, but simply means a worker in leather. I think it very 
probable that the Chamars, who now form the most numerous element in 
the low caste labouring population, are an extremely heterogenous body, 
and have but recently been developed into a caste formed of the fragments 
of tribes, which were free from the trammels of caste, and were alike un- 
clean and impure in the eyes of the Brahmans, and whose remnants have 
now been lumped together by Brahman pride as the men who work in 
leather, the unclean thing. § = 

We have no direct knowledge of the inhabitants of Bundelkhand at 

the dawn of history ; our earliest piece of information is that afforded by 
_ -Hiiouen Thsang in the 7th century A. D., who states that the king of Kha- 





" (76): Jaunpur (14,695): A’zamgarh (74,144): Mirzipur (4,38): Benares (34,800) + 
Ghazfpur (53,060) : Gorakhpur (43,152) : Basti (17,322): Garhwal (456). 
Total 243,462. 













[From N. W. P. Census Rep. I, pp. 105, 135.) 
. © Beames’ Elliot, I, p. 60, s. v. Chord. —- 
ae + J. R. As. Soc. V., N.8., p. 399, - 
a t Here, as in many other villages in the south, a Gond ghost is locally worship 


§ In connection with this subjecf, it may be noted thet the Ausfd or waistcloth, 
low caste women of Bundelkhand, seems to be the same garment as that 
women of the Maiwdér Bhils (J. A. 8. B,, XLV, Pt. I, pp. 356 and 269): 
the Gonds (Beames’ Elliot, s. v. Gong). 
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jortho was a Brahman. About 800 A. D., the Chandel dynasty arose and 


ruled in Kalinjar, Khajurdho, and Mahoba, but the inscriptions which give 
us the names and lineage of the rulers tell us nothing of the ruled. Chand 
in his account of the Chauh4n and Chandel war (in 1184 A. TD.) gives us a 
glimpse of the subjects of the Chandels in his list of the warriors of the 
Chandel prince Parmil ; the list names Isur Das Lodhi Bhupdl, two Gonds, 
a Baghel, a Gahlaut, and others, but in what I have read of Chand’s poem 
I have not found any mention of the Bhars. Famous though the Chandel 
dynasty is for the great embankments and splendid temples constructed 
under its auspices, I believe that, even in its flourishing days, the country 
was but very partially cleared, and was chiefly inhabited by sundry hill 
tribes, who owned indeed a certain allegiance to the Raja, but yet lived for 
the most part free of control, and indulged with little restraint in their 
hereditary propensities for fighting and plunder. According to the census 
returns of 1872, the Chandels in the Hamirpur District number only 656, 
and, although they were undoubtedly once much more numerous than now, 
I do not believe that they ever colonized the country in large force. In 
the Mahoba pargana the Chandels are zamindars, I think, in only two vil- 
lages ; in the rest of the district I do not know of their holding a single 
village, and the local® traditions of the many villages in every pargana 
which I have examined, in no case mention the Chandels as the former 
owners of the soil, but everywhere we find traces of Gonds, Kols, Bhils, 
Bhars, Kachhis, Ahirs, Chamérs, and other low caste and outcast people as 
the original oceupiers of the land. 

I believe then that the Chandels were simply a small clan who sup- 
plied the members of the ruling dynasty and much of the personnel of the 


local court, but who never supplanted the tribes that were in occupation 


of the soil previous to the rise of the dynasty. But the Bhars and Gonds 
and their fellows have now disappeared, or have af least lost all tribal indi- 
viduality, and can no longer be identified under the old names, and other 
races are lords of the soil, In other parts of India a similar transfer of 
the land seems to have occurred, but there the history of the change 1s 
obseure and the details unknown ; here, however, the outlines of the revo- 
lution can be clearly traced, and even some of the details can still be vividly 
presented, 

Whatever may be the truth with regard to eastern Audh, where Mr. 
Carnegyt with apparently considerable reason, doubts the reality of the 


fact of a Rajput conquest, there is no doubt that in the Hamirpur District 
the Bhars, Gonds and other early occupiers of the soil, were in compara- 
© For some of this local information I am indebted to notes made by natives em- 
ployed by Mr. W. Martin, ©. 8., and to his contributions to the N. W. P, Guzettour- 
 ¢ J. A,8. B., Vol. XLV, (1876), p. 297 seqq. 
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tively recent times vanquished by force of arms and obliged to yield their 
lands to the conquerors, who either exterminated the vanquished or reduced 
them to a servile condition: in a great portion of the district the victors 
were Rajptits, but in extensive tracts they were® Lodhis, themselves a tribe 
of probably non-Aryan descent. It is impossible to say exactly when this 
contest began and when it ended, but it was protracted and intermittent, 
and certainly lasted from 1080 A. D. to 1730 A. D., as I now proceed to 
show in some detail. 

The Sardil Charitra, a metrical chronicle of the Bagri Thakurs, relates 
the manner in which 750 of that clan treacherously destroyed at Kahra, 
in the west of the Banda district, 1000 Kols and Bhils, and then seized 

@ their villages in the year 1137 Samvat = 1080 A. D.; the story is curious 
and interesting, but is too long to quote: it is to be observed that at 
the date mentioned in the chronicle the power of the Chandel dynasty was 
at its height. Another similar tribal record tells of the conquest of the 
Bhils in the same tract of country by the Mauhir Thdikurs in the year 
1239 Samvat = 11582 A. D. 

Tite parganas of Hamirpur and Sumerpur are now almost exclusively 
held by Bais, Gaur, Gautam, and other Thikur clans, most of whom retain 

® more or less distinct traditions of their having entered the country from 
the north-west, cleared the jungle and founded the existing villages: for 
example it is still remembered how in the year 1405 Samvat = 1348 A. D,, 

Bija Rai Gaur caine from Ajmir and entered the service of Hamir Deo 
Karchuli, the founder of the town of Hamirpur, and settled his followers 
and relatives in twelve villages in the neighbourhood: and many other 
similar traditions might be related, though a precise date is not generally 


‘é 


early overpowered, but in many places they held their ground much longer : 
‘thus the story is told that the Bhars of Islampurt in the north of the Rath 
pargana were punished by Islam Shah for looting royal treasure, and it 
‘seems most probable that the prince referred to was Sher Shah’s son Isl&m 


Se ‘Shih, who reigned from 1545-53 A. D. and whose favourite capital was 


an given. 

I have already mentioned that the local nomenclature of the northern 
; parganas shows traces of the presence of the Bhars previous to the Rajpiit 
t | invasions. = 

-. —__- It is plain then that in large tracts of country the wild tribes had been 
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ei an ai 1730 A. T)., when a battle took place between 
Dalil Khan, a son of the Sdbabdar of Allahabad, and the Bundelds, the lat- 
ter being assisted by the Kols, with whom Dhdnuks, Kanjars, and Kanrers 
are said to have been associated, 

The foregoing details show the gradual manner in which the aborigi- 
nal® tribes have been supplanted. 

The interesting question as to the nature of the religion of the Bhars 
was raised by Mr. Sherring,t and has since been discussed by Mr, Carnegy. 
The former gentleman came to the conclusion that the Bhars were Bud- 
dhists; and the lifter arrived at the somewhat ambiguous result that the 
“god-neglecting, caste-disregarding race'’ which formerly held Eastern 
Audh were the Bhars.t Mr. Sherring’s arguments and the plates of Bhar 
sculptures, published in illustration of hig essay, seem to me to prove that 
the religion of the Eastern Bhars was Jain rather than Buddhist, and the 
facts which I shall now mention are I think sufficient to raise a presump- 
tion that the Bhars and other aborigines of Bundelkhand during a period 
of at least two or three centuries professed Jainism, though perhaps not 
exclusively. It may well be that in earlier times they were Buddhiits, for 
the close relation between the Jain and the Buddhist faith and the high 
“antiquity of the former are only now beginning to be perceived. 

A tradition is current at Mahobé that many years subsequent to the 
conquest of that city in the reign of Shibab-uddin§ (1202-3 A. D.), Ajaipal 
and Bhar and others, seven brothers who were Jains and Jogis and great 
magicians, became rulers of the country : Ajaipal conquered Ajmir, but Bhar 
held Mahoba, and so oppressed the Musalmans that they invoked the aid of 
Malik Shah who came from the west, and after a bloody contest slew Raja 
Bhar and his fourteen sons, whose wives then burned themselves without 
the aid of fire, the place where they sacrificed themselves being pointed out 
to this day as the Chaudah Rani ki sati, ¢. e., the burning-place of the four- 
teen queens. 

Mauza’ Bharwara in pargana Panwiri-Jaitpur is said, according to 
the local tradition, to have been founded by Raja Bhar of Mahobaj| and 
to have been occupied by Lodhis in 1800 Samvat ( = 1243 A. D.)< as illas- 


* I use the word ‘aboriginal’ as a convenient term, but as I have hinted above 
some of the so-called aborigines may themselves have moved from their original seat, 
+ In the casay already quoted, p. 228. : 
ASS tg Teme Ate dial 
Peds Blochmana, in J, A. 8. B., XLIV, Pt. I, p. 277, proves the correct date of 


tio n is quoted in N. W. P. Gaz. I,%pp. 406-7, to the offect that a temple 
hw Manpu Gt Gerrampur in pargena Bedausé of tho Banda District was the tres 

mary of tha? f Kalinjar, whowe dewendants continued to wie it until 
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trating the supposed connection between the Bhars and Jainism, it is 
noticeable that at Dinai about a mile from Bharwira there is a colossal 
Jain image of Setnath with an inscription dated 1196 Samvat ( = 1139 
A. D.), and the ruins of a highly ornamented temple are a conspicuous 
object on an adjoining hill top. In other localities I have found at and 
near Bhar sites small Jain sculptures which it would be tedious to specify. 
The earliest known Jain inscription in Bundelkhand, (supposing its date to 
be correctly read, which is doubtful*) is one at Khajuraho, dated LO1L 
Samvat = 954 A. D., in the reign of King Dhanga: the other Jain in- 
scriptions from Khajuraho and Mahoba, enumerated by General Cunningham 
(Arch. Rep. II, 448), range from 1142 to 1234 Samvat, 7. e., 1085 to L177 
A. D.: eight additional dated Jain inscriptions, which I know of in various 
places in the Hamirpur District, range from 1196 to 1232 Samvat = 1139 
to 1175 A.D. At Khajuribo all the important temples, whether Vaishnava, 
Saiva, or Jain, seem to have been erected in the eleventh century A. D.t: 
we may therefore safely affirm that Jainism flourished in Bundelkhand 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D. side by side with other 
forms of religion, and we have already seen that during the same period 
much of the country was occupied by the Bhars and other aboriginal , 
* tribes. 

I have already mentioned that Mr. Sherring’s arguments to my mind 
proved the eastern Bhars too to be Jains; chance enables me to offer a 
fact in confirmation of this theory. <4 

I lately obtained from Banda a collection of hymns to the twenty- 
four deities of the Digambar Jains as there recited at a Jain shrine: the 
first hymn is addressed to Adindth, and its opening lines which I quote} 

w, show that the ruined Bhar stronghold Pampdpur near Mirzépur, 
the locality described in detail by Mr. Sherring, is still a sacred place of the 
Jains. 

A Bhat supplied my pandit with lists, as complete as he could remem- 





Is 2 ber, of the Bhar and Gond§ tribal deities ; the following he named as the 

a s Bhar gods — i. 
* —— ® Cunningham, Arch. Rep. I, p. 433, and J. A. 8. B., XXIX, 306. 
7“, + Fergusson, Ind. Archit., p. 246. 


+ enfeara qehecarel waves Haast | 
| area vig HAI BIH Gage Fr Bast i 
afeua 9 feca sat goa wife qatar 
a dyige iw Waa W oepe are facisisit 0 
———- § "Tho Gond deities he remembered were : (1) Nashar, (this is mentioned by Chand 
as tho name of a Gong champion): (2) Nagesur: (3) Thakajhol: (4) Gunraiya + 
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(1) Satti-Satté: (2) Mundé Deo: (3) Bhainsesur: (4) Ratésa or 
Raktisé: (5) Bharréha Jari: (6) Shapaté: (7) Marahi: (8) Bhar&yanr. 

The worship of these minor deities may of course have been practised 
by persons professing Jainism, in the same way as worship is now offered 
to scores of obscure local gods and demons, by persons professing various 
forms of Hinduism. It is possible that the Bhainsd Darwaza, one of the 
gates of the town of Mahobé, may be named after Bhainsesur. 

Antiquarian visitors to Mahoba are familiar with the temple of Maniya 
Deo, the tutelary deity of the Chandel Rijas; it is curious that the only 
other shrine in the Hamirpur District, so far as I know, dedicated to this 
divinity is found at a village named Barel in pargana Rath, where there 
are indications near the modern village, which is oceupied by a Lodhi 
population, of the former existence of a town or large village which has long 
since disappeared. This locality seems to be the Bharel® named by the 
above quoted Bhat as one of the Bhar villages, and some sculptures exist 
in the village such as are found at Bhar sites. It becomes, therefore, pos- 
sible that Maniyé Deo was a Bhar goddess, and, if this be the fact, the 
circumstance throws some light on the origin of the Chandel race, which is 
admittedly impure. I had not an opportunity of seeing the object of 
worship at Barel, but the cherished image at Mahobé, which I have seen, is ~ 
simply a shapeless block of stone daubed with red, and evidently represents 
none of the Hindi gods, whereas it is exactly such an object as we might 
expect to be the fetish of a tribe of hill men. There is not, so far as I am 
aware, any tradition of a close connection between the Chandels and the 
Bhars,t but with the Gonds the Chandels are known to have maintained 
constant intercourse, sometimes friendly, and sometimes hostile. Chand tells 
us that the Chandel Raja Kirat Singh hunted at Maniya Garh with Singh the 
Gond chieftain of Garha Mandlé on the Narbada, and that afterwards when 
war broke out, Kirat Singh was taken prisoner by the Gonds, an injury 
which was revenged by Alha in the reign of Parmal. The name of the 
Gond hunting ground Maniyaé Garh inevitably suggests that Maniya Deo 
may be a Gond as well as a Bhar deity, and, if this supposition be correct, 
an additional proof is obtained that there was little difference between 
Bhar and Gond.* In the hills of the Kaimiir Range in Riw4, east of Bun- 
delkhand, the Bhars, Suriyiis, Cheriis, Binds, and Kharwars may still be 


(a) . 








* The loss of the initial aspirate in local names is very common; thus in the 
Hamirpur District, Bilrakh and Bilahanri were formerly Bhil villages, and in Audh 
(J. A. 8. B., XLV, Pt. I, p. 300) Badoi, Barrosé, Bardich, and Bareli derive their 
names from the Bhars:; and many similar exampfps might be given. 
+ Oldham, * Stat. Momoir of Ghazipur' (I, 48), states that Chandel RajpGts mur- 
Seis dered the Bhar Réjé and founded tho principalities of Bijaiguyh, Bardhi, und Darhar 
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found intermingled, and “intermarriage between the daughters of the 
Kharwér chief and a Chandel Rajpit prince is mentioned in the annals of 
Bundelkhand.’’* In Lalatpur, too, the connection between the Gonds and 
Chandels seems to be remembered,+ and the story of the marriage of Durga- 
vati of the Chandel line with the Rajd of Garha Mandlit shows that 
the connection subsisted so late as the sixteenth century A. D.; there is 
therefore nothing improbable in supposing that the myth of the union of 
Hemavati with the moon as related in the Chandel legends was invented to 
conceal the fact that the Chandels really sprang from an aboriginal stock ; 
~ whether this stock was called Bhar or Gond we cannotsay, and, if I am 
right in thinking the two tribes to be very closely connected, the question 
is of no importance. The construction of the great Vijayanagar or Bijé- 
nagar lake near Mahoba is attrilsuted to the Gaharwars, who are said to have 
preceded the Chandels in that part of the country, and I think it is not 
unlikely that the Chandel clan is the result of crossing Gaharwar with 
Bhar or Gond blood: the popular legends indeed assert the fact of relation- 
ship between the Gaharwars§ of Benares and the Chandels, 

The Bhars of Bundelkhand, so far as we know them, seem to have 
possessed little of the arts of civilization, and to have consequently left 
«  bebind them almost nothing of architectural or artistic interest. In the 
eastern districts the Bhars are credited with the construction of many 
tanks and massive forts, but in Hamirpur I have not met with a single | 
fort or tank the construction of which is ascribed to them; everything old 
is indiscriminately called Chandel, and is usually placed to the credit of 
R4ja Parmél or his famous champions Alhd and Udal: it is, however, pro- 
bable that some of the works attributed to the Chandels were executed by 
other races. The commonest objects of antiquity in the district are rude 
bas-reliefs of Hanuman, here usually called Mahdabir, and there is scarcely 
one of the numerous sites of ancient abandoned villages, whether Bhar or 

. otherwise, which is not marked by an imagé of the monkey-god. 
Upright slabs or pillars of granite bearing on one fave a pair of rudely 
“earved figures in relief, are met’with in many places. The design consists 
of two standing figures, one male, and the other female, holding each other 
Nips, by the hand: at the top left hand corner of the stone there is a detached 
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i Si - ® Chandra Sckhara Banurjf, in J. A. 8. B., Vol. XLVI, Pt. I, p, 25. I do not 
—— Ieniow what annals are referred to. 

FN. W. PeGazettecr, Vol. I, p. 361; but the statement there may be based only 
on Sleeman's narrative. 
_  ——s«- ¢ ~Sleeman’s History 
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open hand, and in the corresponding right hand corner a crescent moon and 
4 circle representing the sun. 

These sculptures appear to be safé monuments: they are very common 
in Pargana Jaitpur and are there sometimes spoken of as ‘Sati-Sata'’. Jait-~ 
pur was occupied by Gonds, who were expelled by the Bundelds and Mar- 
athas. At an ancient village in pargana Rath I found two of these stones, 
and close by, a saté pillar of the ordinary type* bearing onl y the emblems of 
a female hand and arm with the sun and moon, but without human figures, 
Stones sculptured with the sun and moon emblems, unaccompanied by either 
figures or hand, are often met with. ' 

Rude effigies of single warriors, armed with a bow, or with a round 
target and a short straight-pointed sword, are also common. 

I append a rough sketch or diagram (Pl. XIV) of a curious slab stand- 
ing in the village of Tika Mau near Mahoba: the village is an ancient one, 
and is mentioned by Chand as belonging to Desraj, father of Alha and Udal, 
and according to tradition was formerly oceupied by Kurmis: the design 
resembles in general outline that of the “ safi-saté” sculptures above 
described, but differs in that the male and female figures are not holding 
hands and have heads resembling respectively a monkey and a bird, and 
that the detached hand is placed between the sun and moon. + 

On the surface of the mound marking the site of a Bhar village at 
Barenré in Jalalpur, my pandit picked up the two curious objects figured 
at the bottom of Plate XIV. ‘They look like seals or amulets, and the 
material seems to be the coarse soap stone found in the district: I cannot 
even guess the meaning of the characters engraved on them, but the open 
band on the larger one is exactly similar to that carved on the stone 
monuments, Asis the case at many ancient sites in the district, bricks 
of great size are found at Barenra. 

The Bhar site named Bhareswar near Rauro in pargana Rath is re- 
markable for an irregular circle formed of twelve large upright stones, close 
to which two other stones are lying prostrate: one of the slabs here is 

e carved with five small detached rings, called nakat-go/ by the people, which ~- 
remind me of the “ cup markings” in Kamaon, described by Mr. Carnact : 
coins are said to have been found at this spot, but as usual I could get no 
definite information about them. 

I have often seen at old sites slabs engraved with sets of concentric 
rings a foot or more in diameter, which most probably symbolize Mahadeo, 
as conjectured by Mr. Carnae with reference to the sintélar sculptures in , 





| ” Kaméaon, or may perhaps be images of 5 sun as the villagers say. 
Pee iat * Cunningham, Arch, Report IIT, p. x. 
sé t J. A. 8, B., XLVI, Pt, I, p. 1 s0qq- 
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_ Further local enquiries, or a hens? accident, may put me in possession 
of additional information about the Bhars of Bundelkhand, but at present — 
the foregoing notes embody all that I can ascertain on the subject. 


Exriaxatony Nore. 
‘The preceding cssay was written to illustrate a bronze plate inscription which 


’ purported to record a victory of the Lodhis over the Bhars of Parganas Rath and Ja- 


lélpur in the year 1404 Samvat, and was read before the Socicty*® in its origmal form. 

Sir E. C. Bayley and Dr. Rajendralala Mitra are of opinion that the inscription 
described by me is not genuine, and their opinion is based on arguments which I rea- 
dily admit to be conclusive: the aoe was 4 clever one, but not sufficiently clover ‘tg 
deceive competent scholars. 


I have therefore cut out from my paper all references to the inscription, and much 


other matter which Aigpace on the authgrity of the pandit, who beyond doubt contrived 


the forgery. 
All information caaves from a tainted source is of course open to suspicion, and 


‘therefore I must specify the assertions still remaining in the text of my paper which 


reat on information supplied by the incriminated pandit. 

“The tribal records of the Baigri and Mauhaér Thikurs were furnished by him in 
copies : the originals he said he had met with while employed on a tour of investiga- 
tion under the orders of the Settlement Officer at Banda: there seems to be no particu- 
lar reason why these documents should have been fabricated. 

The Jain hymns, one of which I quote, were also brought to me by the pandit, 





. who professed to have taken them down from the dictation of a person who takes care 


of a Jain shrine at Banda; they are of little interest and not likely to be inventions, 
The lista’ of Bhar and Gond deities, the name of Bharel as a Bhar village, and the 

names of Bilrakh and Bilahanri as Bhil villages, rest on the authority of a Bhat as 
reported by the pandit, and I have no special reason to suppose these particulars to be 
"The seals or amulets, whichever they are, were brought in by him, and seem 
genuine ; but I have not visited Barenra myself. 

After the excisions it has undergone, my essay, I fear, presents a very disjomted 
appearance, and retains little of value or of interest. 





V. A. SMITH. 


18th December, 1877. 


* Wide Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for December, 1877. 
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An unpublished Ghazal by Hafiz —By H. Brocuwans, M. A. 
Caleutta Madrasah. 


In the Proceedings for November. 1874, (p. 208), I noticed a MS. 
collection of choice verses containing an autograph of Prince Khurram. 
(Shabjahin). Among the poems, the following ghazal by Hiatiz is given, 


_* which I have not seen in any MS. or printed edition of his Diwan. ‘The 


style is easily recognized as that of Hafiz. (Metre, long hazaj.) 
; OAS page dy iid 4 ily 6S alll aoe 
Ot jyhee AS? F525 eee GAs ppd j 
. # bythe, SLU jy Jo Elta» 
SF gee ponte? PU ah YO 5-0 lay 
© os) Bl cdi yw 3G Wabd J le 
St ha tln yt yw pt Welyd 5 Cease? clos 
@ 83) Sie he gold oi0'd edie drys 


SA yyytdi} JO Ps eee pil AS 
© a5 Btla piie 2 dd Ulm sere ory) 
BH y pio pty $429 Wyd yd ule 4S 


1. Thanks be to God that a sight of thy face has again boen granted me: the 


gun of thy beauty lights up the eye of my destiny, 
2. in the gallery of my heart I painted the day of my loneliness in those 


(bright) colours in which I paint to myself the day of meeting thee. 
3. | When in thy love thou castest upon my head the shadow of mercy, the 


pheenix of fortune and success casts his shadow upon me. 
4. The news of thy arrival was brought to me, and I gave up my heart to i 


thanksgiving ; i ion of joy for my grief-fostering heart. 
ving; for this was an occasion of joy art. . 
5. Put boldly, O love, thy foot upon the eye of Hafiz; for within his beaming 


eye a place has been made for thee. 
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A Grammar of the Language of Eastern Turkistin—By K. B. Straw, 
Political Agent. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The Turkish tongues are of singular interest to the student of lan- 
guage. They are to him, what the mountains which surround their birth- 
place are to the geologist; who there can observe many of the vastest 
operations of nature and their results, naked as it were, and not veiled by 
the superficial covering which in other less barren countries makes the 
investigation and tracing out of the various formation so laborious a task. 

The Indo-European languages are like an ancient building, where 
frequent restorations have interfered with the original design, and where 

finally a universal coat of plaster has destroyed all outward distinction 
between old and new. In the Turanian structure, on the other hand 
every tool-mark is still fresh, the places where the scaffolding has rested, 
are still visible, and we can almost trace each course of the stone-work to 
its origin in the quarry whence it was hewn. 

It may seem strange that a language developed by the rude and 
nomad tfibes of Central Asia, who in their own home have never known 
how to reduce it to rule (or rather to distinguish the laws through which 

' ‘they themselves had unconsciously formed it), should present in fact an 
example of symmetry in complexity such as few of the more cultivated 
forms of speech exhibit. Although its own people would have one believe 
that it is subject to no rule and almost purely arbitrary (their only notion 
of grammar being that of Arabic and Persian with which the Turki cannot 
be made to fit); yet in reality a few simple and transparent rules suffice 
to account for all its permutations. These rules, possessing an accumulative 
power, are enough to produce the immense variety of forms noticeable in 
the Eastern Turki. 

We are now learning to believe that even in languages such as 
Greek, German, or even English, every seeming irregularity is really 
the result of laws, some of which we know and’ can trace in their 
action, and some of which are yet to be discovered. But in Turki we 

\ can eee them ; it is as if the centuries were to flow backwards, and we 

: ‘could watch the building of the Pyramids and solve by ocular demon- 

__ * gtration the doubts of the learned as to the method by which the vast 

‘blocks were transported from the quarries, and placed in their present 

positions. We can even detectJin some instances a tommencement in 

“this Turanian tongue, of the Brocess by which the Aryan languages 

“have been polished down and enamelled, as it were, till they reached their 
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or other intercourse likely to be facilitated by it. For the Turkish 
tongues, a journey eastward is pretty nearly equivalent to a study of the 
earlier forms of an Indo-European language. In cither case we get nearer 
to the source ; and the less literary character of the former makes it easier 
to approach its origin in space than in time. Reémusat, in his * Langues 
Tartares’*, truly says: “ Le dialecte de Constantinople est celui de tous 
qui s’est le plus enrichi, je pourrais dire appauvri, par l’introduction de 
mots Arabes et Persans; et l'on n’en rencontre que fort peu dans la langue 
des Tiirks voisins de la Chine, ot l'on peut, pour cette raison, espérer de 
‘retrouver antique langue Tarke dans un état plus voisin de sa pureté 
* primitive.” , 

Valikhanoft (the son of a Kirghiz chief in the Russian service, 
whose name, Vali Khan, with the affixed Russian patronymic ending off, 
is significant of Russia’s progress among those tribes) writes:¢ “ The 
language......spoken in Kashghar is altogether unknown to European 
sayants”’, and Prof, Vimbéry, in quoting him, adds that this language 
“has incontestably the most primitive words and formations amongst all 

- Turkish forms of speech.*’f f 

In the Turkish of Kashghar and Yarkand (which some European 
linguists have called Uighwr,§ a name unknown to the inhabitants of 
those towns, who know their tongue simply as Tiirki), we can obtain 
a glimpse backwards at a state of the language when the noun (which 
in Western Turkish is almost inflected) was but a rude block, labelled 
if necessary by attaching other nouns, &e., to show its relation to the 
remaining words of a sentence, as in Chinese. Of these attached words 

we ean still see the meaning and special force, and can even use some of 

s them as independent parts of speech (see below in Chapter ITI and Chapter 
: VII, Numerals). It requires scientific dissection to extract and realize 
: the meaning of the genitive element in the Latin word “ ros,” for in- 
stance; but the Turki genitive wits-nung (* tribe’s,”’ lit. “tribe property’’) 
bears its-origin on its face, and it cannot be very long ago that the word 
nung” or “neng’” would have been used freely to mean * goods” or 
_“ possessions”, as it ig in the Kudatku-Bilik|| (translated by Prof, Vam- 











ss ® ~Page 250, edition 1820. | sl 
ss $ See Messrs. Michel's “ Russians in Contral Asia’, 


. + Vimbéry's “ Chagataische Sprach-studicn”, p. a. . 
* 4 | This we uld som in muny cases to be a rdisnomer as applied to the modern lan- 
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béry). The mark of the accusative né is-at the present day in common 
use as an independent pronoun signifying “ what’’. 

When we follow these affixes into Western Turkish, they seem to 
havé lost their initial consonants, and to have sunk into mere inflectional 
terminations.®* 

At the early period above referred to, the verb was perhaps a mere 
noun of action, destitute of any conjugation, although afterwards label- 
led by means of certain syMables (originally independent words) to indicate 
the several times and modes of the action. Such compound words, which 
could hardly be considered verbs, would apply equally to the agent, the 
action, and the object acted upon. In this stage the Turki verb would 
have answered to the description of the same part of spéech in an allied 
tongue: “ The Tibetan verbs must be regarded as denoting, not an action 
or suffering or condition of any subject, but merely a coming to pass... 
... they are destitute of what is called in our languages the active or passive 

voice, as well as of the discrimination of persons, and show nothing beyond 
a rather poor capability of expressing the most indispensable distinctions 
of tense and mood.......The inflection of verbs..,is done in three different 
ways:......(¢), by adding [to the Root] various monosyllabic appendices, 
the Infinitive, Participles, and so called Gerunds are formed.’’ [Dr, 
Jaeschke’s Tibetan Grammar, printed at the Moravian Mission Press at 
Kyelang, in British Lihaul, Chapter VI, §§ 29 and 30], (see also page 262, 











. below). 

iy : A further development of the language would consist in also label- 
7 ling these verbal nouns with the several pronouns or the corresponding 

_ possessive affixes (according as the desired sense might require) to pot 

ee out the subject of the action ; and thus were at last obtained several tenses 
£ of a real conjugation. 
BY, * This will be seen by an inspection of the following comparative statement :-— 
"19 — , 

eR ite Kishghari Osmanti 
an vi Post-positions. terminations, 
Lx | Ls : 
















Nom. eevee eneve eee eee dit eee eee 


deseeeve eeeeete eee eee dt 
Te ceee @asenes eeeseeee dt 


se oeee eeee wreeee ores at 
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| rae ae eras asks’ man ie he has seen oe ast», 

he replies: “hkdrgan.’ This word may denote equally “ the person who 

sees’, “the thing seen”, and “the action of seeing.’ But in a cat of 

ambiguity, or for greater emphasis, he might also answer: kérgan-im bar 

(lit. “my seeing exists’’), or Aérgan-man (lit. “‘ I the seer’). In one case 

the possessive (im ‘“ my"’), and in the other the personal pronoun (man “ 1"), 

is affixed; and thus the Ist Person singular’ of two (Indefinite) Past 

. Tenses is formed. These are the two typical modes of forming the persons 
of a tense, and there is no other. 


Ont of such simple materials is the whole Turkish conjugation pro- 
duck, which Prof, Max Miller compares to a tree with innumerable 
branches, each of which is bowed down to the earth by the weight of the 
fruit which it bears. The above form, /ér-qgin, ia but one of the several 
verbal nouns produced from the root Aér; the same root when labelled 
with other affixes, instead of gan, denoting different times (tenses) or 
modes (moods) for the action, forms various verbal nouns and participles. 
These participles, cither attached to pronouns as above, or in composition 
With auxiliary participles which are so attached, produce the whole of the 
270 (and odd) tense-persons of which a primary Turki verb conjugation 
consists, 

»Rémusat charges the Eastern Tirki (Ouigour) with employing no 
true auxiliary verb, i. ¢., according to his detinition, an auxiliary personal 
future or past tense applied to a participle, either future or past (not 
present). “Tl résulte de cette combinaison, des plusque-parfaits, des 

- futurs, des parfaits composés, toutes choses inconnues en Ouigour.” 

A further acquaintance has revealed to us, at least In modern Ouigour 
(“* actuellement la langue des habitants des villes depuis Khasigar jusqua  . 
Kamoul’’), all these things which M. de Rémusat had missed. ‘Such tenses 
as gelip-idim, “I had done”, ge/ip-bolurman, “ 1 shall have done”, gela- 
durghan-boldum, “I have determined to do” (lit. “I have become about 
to do’), answer completely to the above definition. Thus the Tarki tongue 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way of tense varieties. 

But this is not all; for the root itself previous to the addition of 
any tense or mood terminations may have its meaning or application 

z modified by other affixes (producing secondary Verbs, Passive, Causative, 
its | Reciprocative, &e.). By the accumulative faculty of the Tiirki tongue 
these produce numbers of fresh forms. Like a gambler who “ doubles 
- all round”, each of them adds to the former stock of words a number 

equal to that which existed without it. (Going round to each tense of the 
inal. ae and of its compounds, itjlays down another by its side. 

pe ty Aes the process called “ * playing double or quits’ is, as 
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poltited out by Thackeray in the case of Mr. Deuceace, that after a given 
number of repetitions (which may be easily calculated) the original stake 
will have swollen to the size of the National Debt. Fortunately there 
is @limit to the number of times that a Tarki verb can double its tenses; 
but still it reaches a figure which sounds most formidable to those who do 
not know that they can acquire it by a process of multiplication, and are 
not bound to add each unit separately to the mass of their know- 
ledge.* 
With all these possible combinations before him, the Turk of the . 
East appears to construct his words on each occasion from the elements 
at his disposal (as a compositor sets up type), rather than to employ ready- 
made or stereotyped forms. He accumulates affix upon affix until he has 
completed his meaning, instead, of looking about him for a single word to 
which that meaning is already assigned.t Hence his belief that his 
language is arbitrary and dependent only on his own will (notwithstanding 
. _ the fact that he really, though unconsciously, works on distinct and simple 
principles), and hence also the fact that to him each element of his words 
retains its separate vitality and meaning. Whena Frenchman says “ vous 
étes,” he has ordinarily no notion that in the termination “—tes” 
lie is repeating the pronoun “ vous’ in another form. But an Bastern 
: Turk is pertectly aware of the meaning of the termination in the words 


b; dursiz, ‘* ye axe,” kelghaningiz, “ ye have done” (* your doing exists’ ), and 
Will not hesitate to use the same pronouns in other applications (as siz-ga- 

. birdim“ 1 gave to you,” or even superfluously prefixed to the verb, as siz : 
dursiz, “ ye are” ; and 50 also dt-ingiz, “ your horse’’). 

a As has been justly pointed out by Prof. Max Miller, among nomad 

. families and tribes the tendeney to adopt peculiarities and corruptions of 

i _ language is constantly being neutralized by meetings and by the necessities 

 __ of intereourse with other families or tribes among whom no such pecu- 

a 


ee or different ones, have Sprung up; while these meetings do 


___* It may easily be calculated how many separate elements require ‘to be rotuined 
SeaD tees, ir ondes 10 remember the vast number of forms of a single Eastern® 
Turkish verb. Thus there are about 13 participial (and root) stems, and 26 different 
© epilator words used in the formation of tenses (including pronouns, auxiliary roots, 
_ and participles). There are also 6 modifying syllables, making the secondary verb- 
orms. Thus absolutely only 44 verb-clements require to be learned by rote, the com- 
aay sion ms and permutations of which suflico to make up the entire Térki verb con- 
: ae agali 1 amounting to nearly 29,000 possible forms applicable to each separate (trans. — 
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fee 760k: See N. B. at end of “ Verba.” | 
> ¢ In Eastern Tarki “ un-get-nt-pble-ness” would be ret tite rm me: 
© (Andocd quite a characteristic onc). a ake a sh rae: 
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not usually last long enough to allow of the growth of peculiarities 
common to the whole nation. When people, however, settle down in 
communities and towns, a certain number of expressions become worn 
down, as it were, by daily use, and in such a state of society these corrup- 
tions would be likely to become fixed and permanent. In this process the 
rationale of the various formations becomes less evident; the elements of 
the words are so fused together as to become indistinguishable ; from want 
of recognizable examples men cease to put together unconsciously each 

1* word as they want it, and begin to use only those to whose sound they 
have become accustomed, and which are as it were ready-made. Thus the 
language loses in its richness of perhaps superabundant forms. It leaves 
the fluid and enters the solid state. : 

Even in Central Asia such a process has begun in the towns and 
villages. Who would recognize in the short word wopfi the cempound 
tense bol-up-ir-d-i, “ it had become.”’ Yet a native of Khokand, who-will 
use the former in conversation, will spell it out at the full length of the 
latter if he has oceasion to write it. He has not yet lost his sense of the 
full force of every one of the five elements that build it up. To a stranger 
who knew that the infinitive was dolmdq (or even wolmdq), the pluperfect 
wopti would seem a most irregular form, and would be no guide in forming 
the pluperfects of other verbs. 

The Yarkandi (who lives further East) has not proceeded so far in 

his corruption of the word. He contents himself with shortening it int® 
bolupti (showing greater respect for the root). So aparado (or, as the 
Andijanis say: eperade) is used, where the true form is al-ip-bdar-a tur-ur, 

lit. “ having taken (he) going is standing" (viz., “he is taking away”’). 

The intermediate steps are alip-bira-trur, then alip-bara-dur, them ap-bara~ 

dur, and then apara-dur ; the corruption going on independently m the 
several members of the word, converting @/ip into ep, fusing the initial 6 of 

bdr with the preceding p, and turning ¢wrwr finally into do or de. So also 

the imperative of another compound verb is shortened from a/-ip-kel to 

ae apke or even akké. And thus some words travel West, from the desert 
re their birthplace, leaving a letter behind them in each country where they 

, halt, but bearing the sears indelible on their bodies. 







- In extending itself towards Europe the Turkish tongue,seems to 
¥ approach the inflectional stage of development. Even in such forms as 
: wopte, apke, and do (for turur), the root itself, the very sanctuary of an 


‘ageglutinative language, has been invaded, But, moreover, in Western 
Turkish the affixes or terminations have become so far blended with the | 
verb that their origin has been lost sightof. Some Grammarians in their 
anal ysis have mistaken, for instance, the pronominal affixes for parts of . 
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an. auxiliary verb. Thus Ai/rum is by them supposed to be formed from 

the participle A¢/ur and the word ym “ I am” (which is in reality no verb, , 

but a pronoun). M. de Rémusat, in his most learned and interesting re- 

F searches on the Tartar Languages, sees an anomaly in the fact that, while 
both in Osmanli and in Ouigour (defined as * encore actuellement la lan- 
gue des habitants des villes depuis Mhasigar jusqu’éa Kamoul’’) there 
exist the tenses, Ailur-wn and Ki/-dum formed respectively with two 
tenses of the substantive verb, viz., im (wm), “ Tam”, and idwm (-dum), “I 
was”; yet this verb only exists in Osmanli, and not in Ouigour. In other 
words, that tenses in a primitive Turkish language, (Ouigour) are formed 

* by means of another verb which only exists in a later dialect (the 

Osmanlt). - 

“ Pourquoi.n’y retrouve-t-on. pas plutét le radical Ouigour erdi, ou 

. dour, ow dourour? Quelle cause peut avoir introduit un élément étranger 

dans la conjugasion des verbes, la partie la plus intime de la grammaire ? 

. _ Ce fait peu connu, si j’avais réussi 4 en bien exposer toutes les circonsfances, 

» offrirait, ce me semble, un probléme philologique assez curieux a résoudre.” 
The answer is interesting and illustrates the progress of language. . 

The seeming problem results from the degree to which forms, clear enough : 

. @n Eastern Turki, have become corrupted and obscured in Western Turkish. 

o ‘aking the Past Tense, dum, &e., first, this certainly exists in Ouigour, 

where it is written erdim (@sy!). The modern Kashghart supplies the 


og Mnissing link by writing this word as above erdim or irdim and pronoun. 
ea ging it idim. Thus the Onigour “ radical” or auxiliary erdi which M, de 


Rémusat desired, is really present in the tense * Aifdum’, * kild’, under its 
AN later form ‘ idum’, ‘ idi’, whose absence from Ouigour he laments, 
, | Nex@ taking the Present Tense Ai/ar-win, formed with a supposed 
Pres. Tense of the Verb Substantive, efz. wa“ Tam”, &e.—the following 
comparison with the corresponding Kishghar (so called Ouigour) or more 
) “nitive tense will solve the problem, or rather will show that there is 
a mone :— : . 4 










iets ~ “Osmarnt. . Primitive. 








Participle. Supposed Verb Kasnonuan (Ourcovr.) 
Gh. e < ; Substantive. Participle. Affixed Pronowns, , 
sae kelur um kelur ia man (=1) = Sa 
, 2nd. kelur gen kelur a eee (=thou) Ee 
F + kelur — kelur . = _ 
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y In no rig ean it be all@wed that sucht series of dissimilag syllables is 









really one tense, or that they are parts of the verb “to be." An examina- : 
tion of the Yarkand and Kashghar dialects accounts for them in another a 
way; and even were this not the case, analogy is against such irre ities 
of form in a Turkish verb, no sign even of a common root being apparenp 
in the different persons. 

Thus, if the Ouigour (Kasbghar) form of Turkish doe® not possess 
such a Verb Substantive as im “I am" (as M, de Rémusat justly says), so 
neither does the Osmanli. There is no element in these Osmanli tenses 
which does not exist independently in the so-called Onigour or Eastern 
Tirkistini. Though I have taken Rémusat’s words as my text (because 
they themselves suggest the comparison with a more primitive diaJect), yet ~ 
it would seem that many Grammarians are under the same misapprehension 
with fegard to the supposed Osmanli substantive verb. The pronominal, e 
affixes have become so blended in the verbs, as almost to lose all trace of § 
their origin, and what is this but a long step towards inflection. 

Thus in the varied dialects of that wide-spread tongue which is spoken 
over 70 Degrees of Longitude, extending from under the shadow of 
Great Wall of China and the head waters of the Yellow River almost to 
the shores of the Adriatic, we see a whole volume in the history of lan- 
guage unrolled before us. Nearly every stage in the development of speech, 
between the monosyallabism of China at one end and the highly developed 
inflectionalism of Europe at the other, can be studied in the dialects spoken 
by that Turkish race which forms a link between the extreme East and the 
extreme West of the Old World. . : 

It is hoped that an account, however imperfect, of the more Easterly 
or primitive form of this tongue will not be without interest to students. 

** 

In the following pages it will be noted that the Perfect Participle” ’ 
has been written with a p, whereas in the Extracts it will be found to - 
end insa ~ (4). But it must be remembered that the Tiirki writers 














* If it be urged that besides the uso of the syllables im, sen, &¢., as verb-termi- 
nations, they are also used with substantives and adjectives, &c., in the sense of the 


yvorb “to bo"; this may be paralleled by the Eastern Tarki usage by which pronouns 


aro, affixed (without any verb) to substantives and adjectives and other pronouns, and 
do not cease to be pronouns: ec. g. kichik-man “I (am) small”; Tirk-sen, “thou 


rt) a Tiirk ;" shu-man, “I (am) he". Tho verb “to be" is strapte sous-entendn’ 


0 Case. » 


“| 2 "The  preint tense of irmak “to be” -fould bo tra-man or irur-man, trur-san, 
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ee ‘very bee of wasting more “ “ies” than they can ela and 
make but seldom a difference in writing (and sometimes in speaking) be- 
tween © and } and between g and ¢. TWe sound given to the final 
letter of the Perfect Participle is distinctly that of p, as may moreover be 
discoyered from the fact that it hardens the dentals which follow it (in 
affiges), e. g., bolu(p)-ti, and not bolu(b)-di, a would be the case aeccor- 
ding to the Rules of Phonetic Variation (which see) if the final consonant 








~~ were soft. 
ae 





Again, if will be seen that I have written aif-ri, ket-vi, whereas in 
Tarki manuscripts these words are often written ait-pi, ket-pi. This latter 
®spelling is due to a recollection of the origin of the formation (viz., the 
presence of the auxiliary irdi or idi in a shortened form), but the pronun- 
ciation ig in fac&that of a double ¢; as in English the word written as 


wo “cupboagd” is pronounced “cubboard.” The Turki writers, however, very 


frequently recognise this pronunciation by merely putting a “ tashdid’’ over 
ow » . 
gthe ¢ instead of preserving the d in the second place ( for 99). 


~ 
it eee tne he ae 
. CHAPTER J. . > 
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z= of ting -at any ae since it is known to all Oriental setts ; cee 


eT of pronunciation, form, or use, will be noted here, 

A, ‘din the beginning of words is often pronounced very broad (like aw) ;* 
as in dt = horse (pronounced aw# or of). pe! 

In other parts of a word, if preceding several consonants togett 

ss i is also often pronounced broad, 

ek : ace hal = = other Pronomness boshqa). 
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bes ot ae ‘than’, &e. nec ta) op 
bes Ryn * xy Yarkand, pronéunced something between that spelling and . 
i ‘ Ferkend ; at,‘ name’, pronounced like the English word ‘at’ 


(almost eft). 
i ies IV. B.—As the people of Eastern Turkistiin are rather uncertain i in 
_ their use of the long vowels#in writing, the use of them in short 
syllables being common and not implying any lengthening of the 
sound, in-the following pages the broad mark (4 & ¢ and #) y 
only be introduced when the sound is long, and not invariabh 










wherever long vowels are used. - , 

Ex.: GW’ will be written oteoeg (pronounced almcat bosh- a 

on famock). Although there are three ‘ alifs’, yet gnly the first and S 

third are pronounced long or ‘broad. So also with he" others 

| vowels. ors 

“es |B & P, often interchanged in writing, and often confounded in proe * 

= nunciation. . a * 
« ‘T, the ordinary oriental, or soft European sound, od 








<q J & Ch, often interchanged ; when preceding igang Ss they uBth 
of them tend towards the pronunciation of the French ‘7"; hence im 
that position they are often confounded with one another and with sh. 

Ex.: ‘ichku’ = goat, almost like ‘ishiw’ (and, vice versed, the word fap- _ 















shurdi has been found written ¢apjurdi). . oe x 
. Before vowels the distinction is better kept up, " 
~ Ex. : chigmag, jabdugq. ic 
i a H, a harsh guttural aspirate, but yet distinct from the following letter, ts 
aa ’ The Eastern Turkistanis put below it the mark usually defioting | the fa 
Sia other oriental A. " 2 
a e Ki the German ch (as in machen, not as in ich). * . 
St e ordinary sound, aa 
a Be A do. But the Yirkandis often swallow it altogether 
when it precedes another consonant, and sometimes in that case omit — 
sit even in writing. > : 
; Ex.: arpa = barley, pronounced apa; indi, irmas, pronounced and 
f | often written idi, imas. 


a3: Z, the sound as in ‘ zeal.’ 
wm 's, the ordinary sound. The Turkis write this letter with three dots. 
—. reversed beneath the letter. 
Sh, the sound of the French cf, or the German sch, or of ee in the 
~ spon shall. (See remarks &nder J-) 
e oie! Se ae ‘*ain’, a sound inexplicable in writing. | 
. i 








| § Gh, the oriontal letter “ghain’, De OSI ip Nand te Sch, <2 
ae — grassayé’, or the Northumberland ‘ burr’, sometimes interchanged 
nt with <3, 7 (see Chapter II, “* Phonetic shailires of Consonants”), 
=) ssf often interchanged in pronunciation, and even in writing, with P-; 
‘ Fidshal’ for ‘ Padshal’ ; ‘farwah’ for ‘parwah’, and vice versd, 
; ats ’ for ‘ fursat’. 
 Q, pronounced far back in the threat with a kind of choking effort, 
The Yarkand pronuncistion of # is rougher than that of the Persians, 
* Sometimes interchangeable With ¢ gh (see “ Phonetic Changes’’). 
“J K, the ordinary sound, as in the English word ‘ keep’. 
«5 G, the ordinary sound, as in get, never asin gin. Kand G@ are some- 
a interchangeable (see “ Phonetic chateee. "), and in manuseript 
ond stroke i is generally omitted. + 
fic Mioccactond as in English, but the g is not separately or distinctly 
- acted even before a vowel. The pronunciation is that of “ none 


















aes ) not of “ anger’’. "e 
z » oe the ordinary sound. 
do. 
er do. 


3 W or O or U. Asaconsonant, the same as the English w. As a 
yowel, there are four varieties of ae ea not distinguished by 






"| * any difference in the vernacular writing, viz. Y 
ae “ Q, as in bone. 
ies al O, (German sound). Ex.: kén (day) rhymes with G. sehén, but is 
oe ' pronounced a little shorter. 
Fe JU, (English 00). Ex.: bu, (this) pronounced boo. 
CC ee Ud French w) or German ii or ue. Ex.: iilmak (to die): the 
ae a sound of i in German ‘ iiber’. 


; .. a a H. common aspirate. 
: Mt ¥ or EB or I. Asa consonant, pronounced like the English ’y ; but 

_» the YaRandis often its it a slight sound of the French 7: as yuz 

| (side), pronounced * juz" (French j), and iké (two), pronounced ike, 
>? Ba, W vowel, either long é (the French sound in “ pére”, the same as 
= ‘sho-Rnglidh diphthong ay), or short as in then; or else ¢ a 
53 short as in ‘ bit,’ or long.as in ‘ machine’). 
= os 














is, THE VOWEL MARKS. Re tan. 


-Turkistani writfen language possesses, though it: pas 
Caso) ars Es The oat spelling 
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: a: oS eh ter “ies tee “a” és ? Vous 
re in beni that of achabic a ainhalist but as this systems tek foretah dds 
oe ation, and not a home-growth (for the Eastern Turki existed both in a 
spoken and in a- written form before the introduction of Arabic into the 
country), we find many traces of imperfect fitting between the language 
and the writing that @onveys it. © 
Even in books we meet with the same word spelt i in different manners ; 
but more especially is the ‘divergence bp fn in the want of distinction 


etwomt the sounds represented by the en Cowal marks“ zabar"’ ¢— i 
** zer"’ (—), an and ‘* pesh” (= ), and by the long vowels “alif” (4 J, 
“ye” (os), and “wao"” (5) respectively. These latter are often pro-* 
Saal short, e. Get ers pragunced din (from) as though written Wo, 
while in Persian it would be Pronounced din (faith). The “ pesh” gver 


- 
a consonants often pronounced like an #: e. 4., js titsh, pronounced tish 


(tooth). 


The Yarkandis on the whole seem to use the oriental vowels* much 


like we use our own, ‘That is, they rather ignore the system of vowél-« 


sounds as inherent in consonants, and consider a written vowel almeit 
necessary to complete a syllable, whether long or short.* 


— 2 
. - 
CHAPTER IL. 
PHONETIC VARIATION, - 
| FS mo 
— : 


The Root of a Verb never changes in any formation; mor does any 
Substantivet or Adjective, But there are numerous syllables capable of 
being affixed, whose vowels and consonants vary with those of. the word 


they are attached to, according to certain general rules which are not withe — 


out exceptions. 
A somewhat similar fact in European languages (as regards the con- 


Fe: _sonants) is the change of the Latin prefix ad into ae in the word accept, 


into at in the word attain, and into afin the word affix, Ke. 


* Ihave fourid jad spelt UIA, &e. 
ypting when a final g or & softens into a gh or g respectively before an 











~ RB. Shaw—A Gn Or of the Liktengs (No. 3, 
The guiding principle of the "Tarki variation seems to be this: that 
the mouth and throat having assumed a certain shape for the pronuncia- 
tion of certain sounds, it is difficult in the compass of the same word to 
shift the position of the organs; or, when’a hard breath is coming out, to 
change it suddenly into a soft breathifig ; and vice versd. 

Thus, if the throat has been put into the half choking state necessary 
to pronounce the ‘ghain’ (gh) om the ‘qaf (%), and another guttural 
comes immediately afterwarfs, it if diflicult to prevent this being sounded 
With the same @hokite effort (or, in other words, it is difficult to shift for- 

ward suddenly the place of utterance) ; and vice versif. 

Thus it will be found comparatively easy to pronounce sarigh-qul 
(where two choking gutturals follow one another) ; but a difficulty will be 
found in trying to say consecutively req Pum (the Persian and the Turki 
wofdls respectively for ‘ sand’), where the contact between the root of the 
tongue and the back part of the palate (for the g) has t@ be shifted 
suddenly back into the throat for the g; and still more difficult to give the 
propersounds to each of the so-called gutturals in the following compound : 

Sag kupruk (“ white bridge’), where the initial & will almost inevitably 
fetain some of the choking g sound, unless a fresh breath be taken. 

An effort is required, and this the Turkis avoid. 

Thus, (a2) Gutturals (so called) of either class, which may be roughly 
designated as common [/ and g], and true (choking) [g and gh], when con- 
tainedan a root tend to bring any guttural contained in an affix into the 
same class. 

So again, when one has pronounced the syllable yef, it is easier to com- 
plete the word with a ¢ than with ad. Thus yet-di becomes changed into 
yet-ti, for the same reason that cup-board has become eubboard in English 
pronunciation. So pit-gan becomes pit-kan.* 

- “On the other hand after the liquids x and 7, which only require a soft 
‘atterance, it would require a fresh effort of the breath to bring out the . 
hard sound® of &, g or ¢, so g, gh or d are used. 











“ie Ex.: bar-ghan “ going” ; kel-di “ he came”, 
ss Pus, (4) Hard consonants at the end of the root tend to harden the 
ss utterance of the guttural or dental of the affix, and vice versd. 
. - * * : s 









The principle is the same in the case of the vowels. When the tone 
of a word, as it were, is in w (00), say, the Tarkis continue that sound, or 
‘one complementary to it, in certain of the affixes. . 
* See post, Specimen pieces (copy of Passport): “ Ydrkand-ga khidmat-ka.’ Here 


ga and a are the same word, but tho inifial guttural is softened after the Soal d of 
eer toe, meraened Stee Sip Bes < of Abele 















\eeshzlok not tésh-lsk. Tha 


Such are the principles on which the practice seems to rest. The fol- 
lowing are generally the rules by gvhich these principles work ; but they 
must be considered rather as tendencies than as rigid laws, and they only 
act where no other consideration interferes. 

_ ft is not all affixes that are liable to variation. Some seem to partake 
of the unchangeable nature of the roots. The partieular affixes whith are 
hable to phonetic variation will be pointed out in the following pages. 


PHONETIC VARIATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 


* Frvan a or Roor CONSEQUENT INITIAL OF AFFIx, 
(Simple or Compound). Guttural. Dental. 
| aly after | Usually after . 


t, k, gq, n, in | 8, p, ch, ad, &, m, 
body of Root. | /, y, g, in body 








of Root. 
ordinary. choking. 
a, d, e, g, h, i, a ay Ds Oks ety g or zh d Saft 
or or 
ee "(See belowy k or q t Hard 





STN. B.—IEé the root ends with either of the consonants with which 
the affix may begin, there is simply a re-duplication. 
: Ex. : tig-gan not tig-kan.| 
Ex. 1: sekla-ghan, sakla-di, from sak/a-mak = to take care of. 
kel-gan, kel-di, from kel-mak = to come. 


a qel-ghan, gel-di, from ge/-mag = to do. 

a tut-ma-ghan, from tut-mag = to seize. 

a f kon-ga, “to a day”, yol-gha “to a road”, 

mars _ Ex. 2: ishit-kan, ishit-ti, from ishit-mak = to hear. 








i _ Ket-kan, ket-te, from ket-mak = to go. 
: A: _ &ech-kan, kech-ti, from kech-mak = to pass over. 
——_—__ gtch-qan, gach-ti, from gach-mag = to flee. 
_tish-ka, “ to a tooth”, 2 7eHh- 26, “to @ age”. 
: Tig = PA Sy os Bae | 
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° la 4 \ ~ = & 
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Thus, in the above examples the final letter 2 of-the root kel deter- 
mines that the initial letter of the participial affix shall be a soft guttural 
(g or gh) rather than a hard one (% or g); while the & of the same kel 
determines which of the two soft gutturals should be chosen, viz., the 
ordinary one q, and not the true (cholting) one gh, 

On the other hand, in the example gel-ghan, while the letter 7 again 

: compels the choice of a soft guttural, the other root-consonant g neces- 
sitatemthe adoption of the true (choking) soft guttural gh rather than of the 
ordinary one. 

In Ket-han again, we have the hard guttural induced by tha final ¢ of 
the root, while the other root-consonant /& being ordinary, determines that 

’ the hard guttural used in the affix shall be of the same class. 

° It will be seen that there is a cross division of the gutturals ; Lst, 
into soft (g and gh), and hard (k and q); 2nd, into ordinary (g and &)» 
and true (choking) ( gh and q). - 

Thus the rules given above may be re-stated in other words, viz., that 
the former of these cross divisions is the one affected by the final letter of 
the roots, while the /atter division is that over which the other letters of 
the root bear rule. 

In the dentals there is only a simple division into soft and hard (d and 
t), affected only by the final letter of the root. 

Any word ending in a & or g softens the final letter into g or gh re- 
spectively before an affix beginning with a vowel (and sometimes even before 
consonants), Ex. cunglak “a coat”, chaukan kunglag-i “ a young woman's 
coat’; sarig “ yellow”, Sarigh-chopan (the name of a place). 

bo It may be added that the letter g seems to have a certain affimity to 
the broad’ sound of 4, and the letter & to its short sound (almost like an e 





= 


s as in the English word fat). Thus 3 (md) is pronounced almost like 
“ mock,’ while le (mak) is pronounced as in “ MacAndrew” (almost 
} mec). = 

Lae On the other hand, the vowel e seems to take its broad sound with the 
ty _ &, and its short sound with the 7: e¢: g: kel-mak “ to come” (pronounced 


r almost “ cail-mec’’) ; and gel-mag “to do” (pronounced almost “ Ail?- 
mock’’). 








PHONETIC VARIATION OF VOWELS. 


1. Whenever the affix begins with a Vowel and the Root ends with 
one, the latter prevails. 

Ex.: achku'’m (achku = = and ’m possessive affix of Ist Person). 

NN. B.—With a final diphyfiong there is no elision; the chief yowel 
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~ hic Root vowel, as follows :— 
Root Vowel or “i ° 


Ka 1 TE et ote es ee rene, ‘eae 

2. @ opt 

ee Pica cieu «lewd vevesesucevsuse toe somrenvanseuien ese 
4. oO 

5. 6 

6. ey 

a. 

8. of ; 

9. wi 


Ex. (1). tile-dim [¢i/a (verb-root) and d'm (affix of 1st person Past)], 


(5). kér-dém [kér (verb-root) and d’m (affix of Ist person Past) }. 
(1). tap-tp [tap (verb-root) and "p (affix Perf. Participle) ]. 


(2). kel-ip [kel (verb-root) and ‘p (affix Perf. Participle) }. 


(4). soq-up [sog (verb-root) and 'p (affix Perf. Participle) ]. 


(7). tité-diim [tiii (verb-root) and d’m (affix of 1st person Past) ]. 


2.) ket-ing [het (verb-root) and 'ng (affix 2nd person)]. 
(6.) qum-luq [gum = sand, ?’g¢ (substantival affix) }. 
(1). bash-lik [bash = head, rk (substantival affix) ]. 
(G.) yitk-iing [yiik = baggage, ‘ng (affix 2nd person) }. 
(4.) yol-nung [yo/ = road, n ng (affix genitive case)]. 
(G.) Azuq-umiz [azug = food, ’miz (possessive affix Ist pers. Plural)). 
(1.) gundh-smiz (yunah = sin, ’miz (possessive affix lst pers. Plural) }. 
Tf there is more than one affix, each is affected by the preceding one as 


if this were the Root (both as to consonants and vowels). 


Ex. 1: ‘ tut-ma-ghan’ ; ‘ tut-al-ghan’, (without the affix ma or al inter- 
posed, the last affix would take the form tut- kan). So ydrt-dng with 

- the affix /ar interposed becomes yért-lar-ing, not -Ong. 
2. ‘bil-mang’ (‘ bil-ma-'ng’) ; ‘ kel-tur-up’ (¢ kel-tur-’p’) (CE. dil- 


ing, kel-ip). Often the first affix has itself been affected by the Root. 
Ex.: ‘ bil-in-ip’, : “ois ial 








CHAPTER III, 
THE SUBSTANTIVE. 





The Puvrat of Tirki words is formed by affixing the syllable Zar 


» (which does not vary phonetically) ; and whenever this syllable occurs with 







a Substantive, it comes immediately after the root or radical portion of the 
word, which root is in every case inalterable.* 
Ex.: dt-lar = horses (from dt = a horse). 
ata-lar = fathers (from eta = a father). 

There are no Articies in Sirki Grammar. 

There is no difference of GenpER in Tirki. 

Besides the above, two other sets of attached syllables or affixes are 
taken by the Substantive :— 

(a). The first set is that of the Possresstve Terminations. They 
are affixed to Substantives, &c., governing other substantives or pronouns 
in the genitive case, in the manner that will be seen below. 


SINGULAR. PossEssIve EXAMPLES. 
AFFIXES. 
Ist person "mt dt-im = my horse ; put-um = my foot . 


ata-’"m = my father. See the Rules of 


Phonetic variation (vowels). 


2nd line yer-ing = thy place; achhu-’ng = thy 
key. (Vowel variable.) 
Srd sé, é or si yol-t = his (her or its) road; ata-si = 


his (or her) father. The vowelis not 
variable. The form ¢ is used after a 
consonant and sé after a vowel or a 
silent A” termination. 


> 


PLURAL. 

Ast person miz ai-’miz = our house ; é¢-imiz = our horse. 
(Vowel variable. ) 

2nd sy, '‘agiz or nglar giz-ingiz = your daughter ;, yort-onglar 
= your country. (Vowel variable.) 

Sra). 5 ¢ or 8 yort-i = their country. (Same as 3rd 
person Singular.) 


) of the variable vowel in the affixes; ‘m thore- : 
Qin, im, &e. rag? 











As before matoered the Plural affix of the noun, where Pat ei 

precedes these (as well as any other) affixes. 
Ex.: dt-/ar-im = my horses. 
yort-lar-ing = thy countries [to be distinguished from yért-énglar = = your 

(PL) country.] 

yort-lay-inglar or yort-lar-ingiz = your countries. 
Again :—yol-i = his (her, its or their) road. 
yol-lar-i = his (her, its or their) roads. 

These Possessive Affixes are merely subsidiary to the regular Posses- 
sive Pronouns (or Nouns in the genitive, in the case of the 3rd person), 
which, as in European languages, precede the governing Nouns. This 
will be further treated of in the Chapter on Pronouns, 

(4). The second set of Affixes that may be attached to Nouns an- 
swer the purpose accomplished by dec lensional inflections and by prepositions 
in the elassical and modern languages of Europe. For the sake of clear- 
ness they will be here classed under the ordinary declensional headings 
or cases; though these Affixes have not yet grown into the words they are 
attached to, as in the inflectional languages, but remain separate Posr- 
POSITIONS, 


CASES. SUBSTANTIVE. Post-POSITIONS. EnNGuisn, 
Nominative dit ae a horse. 
Genitive at ning [nung or nang|* — of a horse. 
Dative at gha | ga, ka or ga\t to a horse. 
Mawentive dt { n (Possessive) —'s horse. 

ni a horse. 
Locative dt de in (or at) a horse, 
Ablative dit din {or dan] from a horse, 

birla or bilan with a horse. 

&e., &e. 


WN. B.—The Possessive form of the Accusative is employed as a Pos- 
sessive Affix of the 3rd person only, 

Ex.: Padshdh-ning dt-in alip-kel, Bring the king’s horse. 

Any of these Post-positions (See. 6.) may be agglomerated on to the 
end of any of the Possessive Affixes (Sec. @.) going through the whole 
declension with each of the latter. 

Ex,: yol-um-nung, yol-um-ga, yol-um-ni, yol-um-da, ¥e., dt-lar-imiz-din, §e. 
road my of , road my to, road my (nce,), road my in horse (pl.) our from 

The order in which the Aflixes treated of in this Chapter take their 


* Seo “ Phonetic Variation of Vowels.” ‘The Yarkandis have a preference for the 
t See “ Phonetic Variation of Consonants. | 
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Ex. : ti —lar-————i——_-niing = of his houses: 
(Noun) (Pl. Aff.) Poss, (Post-pos.) 
qiz—lar ingiz qa = to your daughters. 








(Noun) (Pl. Aff.) (Poss. Aff.) (Post-pos.). 

Sometimes the Genitive post-position ning is omitted, and only the 
Possessive affix of the other noun retained, 7. ¢., two nouns are placed 
in apposition, the latter of them in the possessed form of the 3rd person ; 
this is done when the compound is a common one in frequent use, as 

_in English “ house-door", door-key”, “ sun-light.” 
Ex. nas Kutu-st = “a snuff-box"’ (for nés-ning kuta-st): 
Qol kap-i = “a hand-cover” (7: e. glove). 
Vuz-bash-i = a centurion, lit. “ the head of a hundred.” 

Note.—DERIVATION OF THE DECLENSIONAL AFFIXES OF THE GENITIVE 
awp Accusative. The affix of the GeniTrve may be represented (as has 
been seen above) by the formula n’ng, which becomes ning, nung, &e., accor- 
ding to the vowels of the word that it 1s affixed to. Now I imagine that 
this may be originally the same as the substantive meng, which in the 
ancient form of Turki called Uremur means “ thing” or “ property.’ [See 
Vambéry’s “ Uigurische Sprachmonumente”’, Vocabulary, p. 208.] In order 
to express the idea of the genitive, e. g., to say “ the Chief's horse’, the 
Tvirkis would find the mere apposition of the word Bég “ Chief’, by the 
side of the word dfti, “the horse (his horse)’’, insufficient to discriminate 
between possessog and possessed ; so they would label off the owner by the 


- affixing of the word “ neng"’, meaning * property”. 


_ hus they would say “ Beg neng ati’, which would mean “ Chief 
property the horse”. Here “ Chief-property”’ or “ Chief's property” would 
be the general description of the class of things to be denoted, amongst 
which one thing is afterwards more particularly designated by saying 
“the horse’. Thus we first get the genus (genitive), and then the 


“ parti ticular - individual in that genus. [See Max Miiller’s “ Lectures on 


Language,” Vol. I, p. 114, Fifth Edition “...... casus generalis, the 
- general case, or rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. ‘This is 


~ the real power of the see 


A more uncertain derivation is that of the Accusarrve affix ni. The 
Tarki word for “ that’’ or‘ what (that which)’?;. 
s be really “ horse that-which he rode” ; nan- 
SRG ating”, 7. e., “he rode a horse”, “ he is 
et Be bread”. “The affix ni thus would point out the object of the verb ; 


s subject being left undistinguished, as it is indicated by the aflix of the 
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one who is best.” 


Ist yol-wn = my road. 
2nd yol-wng = thy road. . . 
° 3rd yol-i = his road. 

In the Accusative, however, as we have also seen, there is another 
Possessive Affix of the 3rd Person, 

lst yer-im-nt = my land (acc.), or yol-wm-ni = my road (acc.) 

2nd yer-ing-nt = thy land (acc.), yol-ung-nt = thy road (acc.) 

srdsyer-in = his land (acc.), yol-un = his road (acc.) 
as well as yer-i-ni, yol-i-ni. 

It seems that this same Possessive Affix of the 3rd person was formerly 
used in all the oblique cases (not the aecugative only). The following ex- 
pressions have been found in an old verse :— 

Turkistan-ning yer-in-da khéli imas erdn-lar. 

Har bir qulach yer-in-da yatur marddn erdn-lar. 

“In the land of Turkistan there is no lack of heroes, 

In every fathom of its soil there lie heroic men.” 

Thus in old Tiirki the Possessive Affixes (at least for the oblique 
eases) ran thus :— 











a usage not yet quite obsolete in Eastern Turkistan and which seems to have 
been generally retained in the more Western dialects. - 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ADJECTIVE. 





The Turki ApsEectrivE does not change at all, either for the different 
cases or for gender or number. | ° 
Further details regarding it will be found under the heads of “ For 
mition” and “ SxynvTax”’. 
The Cosparative of Adjectives (and Adverbs) is obtained by adding 
the affix rak, raq or rak : 
Ex. : obdén = good ; obdan-rak = better. 

The SuPERLATIVE is generally formed by inserting the object of 
comparison (or at least the word hamah == ‘all”) in the genitive and put- 
ting the adjective* into the possessed form (3rd person). mye 

_ © This adjective, thus becomes for the nd}ce a substantive: “the best” = “the 








Ex.: Muhammad-ning dina hamah din-lar-ning ae = Muhammad's 
Faith (is) the great (est) of all Faiths. 
Bu hamah-si-ning chung-t = (lit.) “This (is) the big(gest) of all of 
them” ; or as we should say: “ This is the biggest’’. 
Hamah at-lar-ning yakhshi-si alip-kel = (lit.) “ Bring the best of all 
the horses, 7. e. “ Bring the best horse.”’ 
‘. The Drxcrsvrrve is formed by the affix ghana (both the gh and the 
first a being subject to Phonetic variation). 
Ex.: kichik-kina = tiny little. 
Khush-ghane = rather happy. 





THE PRONOUN. 


The Personat Pronouns are, in the Singular: man = I, san (or sen) 
= thou, «/ = he, she or it ; and‘in the Plural: biz (or bizlar) = we, siz 
(or sizlar) = you, ular (for w/-lar) = they. 

N. B.—As, in polite conversation, the forms Jiz and siz are often used 
with reference to a single person (like our word you), the other forms bizlar, 
sizlar are employed, when there might be a doubt, to denote plurality. 

These pronouns receive the affixes of the different cases exactly in the 
same way as substantives do [Substs. Sec. b.] 


Ex, : NOM. 78 ccc sceseeces I 
GEN. man-ning or maning ...... of me 
Dar. man-ga...... to me 
ACC. SONAN-NE OF MANE ..eee. me 
Loc. man-da ...:.. in me 


Anu. man-din ...... from me, &c., and the others in like manner. * 
However, the 3rd Person Singular changes the J into an 2 before the 
Gen., Dat., and Loc. affixes, and before the Abl. affix din, viz., un-ning 
> or uning, un-g@, un-ni or uni, un-da, un-din (instead of ul-ning, ul-ga, 
tr &e.). Before bir/a and some other post-positions, it takes the Gen, form 
___¥iz., uning birla = “ with him (in the unity of him).”* 
‘Fm the oblique cases an is often used for un ; as aning instead of uning. . 
* The Possesstve Proyovuns are simply the Personal Pronouns with 
a enitive affix, viz.— 
P “a "Maning = my . saning = thy; uning or aning = his or her; biz-ning 
or biz-lar-ning = our; siz-ning or siz-lar-ning = your ; ular-ning 
my = their. 
Sh) oe * Ins i tho genitive of this pronoun is generally used before any 
a Se Caio, Taegan a to him (instead of un-ga) ; uning-din for un=din | 
‘not with the Acc. post-pos., however]. Compare Vambéry’s “ Uigurische 
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___We have already seen (Subst., See. a) that there is a set of possessive 
terminations or affixes of each person applicable to nouns. ‘These possessive 
terminations are not generally of themselves sufficient to take the place 
of the ordinary possessive pronoun (or noun in the genitive). These also are 


frequently used and come before the noun, as in the following Table ; 


| 





POSSESSIVE 

Pronoun. Noun Termination. 
my SS PNANING ce vccviccscccocseevveccdssaucussacse MP 
thy SE CNIS: conse vivevevsevqasanes seeeustepseade MG 
his, her orits = wning or aning (or *ning)...... i or st 
our = GRB-MING ..0. 0000: seitecissees aso ieeae 
your = siz-ning ....... sesso: Oreccnccedenvcapeer ROSE OF = NOIGH. 
their = wlar-ning (or *lar-ning) ......-.....% OY 8t 





Ex.: maning dt-im; saning yer-ing ; tagh-ning yol-i ; biz-ning iii-'miz; 
meof horsemy theeofplacethy mountainofroadits usof house our 
siz-ning giz-ingiz ; ular-ning yort-t. 
you of daughter your them of country their. 

As before, the post-positions of the various cases may be affixed to these 
compounds as may be necessary. 

Ex.: maning at-lar-im-din = from my horses. 

me of horses my from 

DEMONSTRATIVE Prosouss: ul or vu = that there (or he); shu/, or 
shu =that here; 6u/ or bu=—this; shu-bu or ush-bu=this very, &e. 
These, when used before a substantive, are indeclinable, as adjectives. But 
when used alone, they receive the usual affixes of case and number, like a 
Noun or a Personal Pronoun. 

In the oblique cases of the Singular, the 7 of wl, shuld and bul changes 
into an nv (which vanishes before another n); while the 4 of bu/ becomes 
m in those cases. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Ex. : Nom. shu/ or shu bul or bu Nom. shu-/ar bu-lar 
Gen. shu’-ning mu'-ning Gen. shu-lar-ning bu-lar-ning - 
; Dat. shun-ga MuUn-Ga Dat. shu-lar-ga  bu-lar-ga 
Acc, shu’ -ne mu’ -nt Acc. shu-/ar-ni bu-/ar-né 

&e. &e. &e. &e. 


-Apsecttvan Proxovuns. Under this head may be classed the com- 
pounds formed by other Pronouns and the affixes dak, dag or dagh and 
‘chaz ‘The former of these is the same as the affix di (in common use), and 
implies “ likeness.” The second, cha, expresses “ amount” or “ extent.’” 








. -_ 












Exs. of the former: mun-dagh = this-like. : 
shun-dagh = that-like, such. 
<a Exs. of the latter: muwn-cha = this amount, this much. 
| shun-ga-cha = to that amount, so much. 
and combined : an-dagh-cha = to an amount similar to that. 
_ Used as Adjectives, these are indeclinable ; but they are also sometimes 
employed alone, in which case they take the usual post-positions. [They 
. are also employed as Adverbs. | 
The particle 4é or gt is used almost as a Pronoun. It answers to the 
Hindustani “walla.” Thus maning-ki = mine, Bidshah-ning-ki = the 
“King’s. It therefore takes the place of some noun which is understood 
between the speakers. It receives the usual post-positions ; for instance, 
if a horse is in question, one may say “ Kim-ning-K1-qa mindi’* = whose 
did he ride ? “maning-Ki-ni wrdi” = he struck mine. The English word 
“one” most nearly expresses it : “ the one belonging to me,”’ &c.* 
We shall see in the Syntax that this (or its parallel forms gi or ght) 
takes the place of a relative pronoun in subordinate sentences. 
INTERROGATIVE Pronowuns are fim = who? ; ni =what? The latter 
with the addition of the interrogative affix mu or ma, makes ni-ma = 
what ?; with cha it makes ni-cha = how much? ; with the Persian chand 
it makes ni-chand = how many ? . 





Again a number of these words are derived from an obsolete gai = 
which. ‘Thus, with the possessive affix, gai-si = which or who (of them): 
qai-dag = what like ? 

Probably as corruptions of these have arisen the forms gdn-dagh = : 
what like ? and gdan-cha = how much ? 

Several adverbs also are derived from ai and gai. 

All these interrogative pronouns (excepting ai) take the usual affixes. 

Ex. : qgai-si-’a1z% “ which of us’’ . 











nima-n1 aitti “ what said he ?” ; ‘ 
ee * ’ * 
or WIspErrsite Pronovns are kim-ersat = some one; nim’-ersat = some- 


“thing, also ni-ersat = something ; ni-chand = acertain number ; dishi= = | 
a somebody, also used substantively for “a person ;'’ Aama (p) and hama-si 
‘ 7d = all, or the whole (of it or them). 


oy © ‘This also is an old Uigur form. See Vaémbéry’s “ Uigur. Sprach-monumente”’, 2 
pe 86. | a , ; 

~*~ * Perhaps compounded with isa ‘may be” [the Potential of irmak] ; thus Aim-ersa 
=e s Lees (ever it) may be,” ni-ersa “what (ever it) may be.” Seo Kudatku 
atk: Xx trod., Aargiz kim rsa, .gelmajpturur “ whosoever he may be..,ho does not make” 
Bs a ne git, no fait, ) { satin 

(qui que « « ~- —_ 
i as 


: = . 
— the & es — g 
—_ - ad 

Lad = 
~~ 


ioe 





“a 








euective Paoxoww : bs = elf, io died fasten Demonstra- 
eg or Pekan Pronoun when this pronoun refers to the person or "thing bo 
which is the subject of the sentence [like the use of kAud in Persian, and 
dp, apna in Hindistani]. ‘The Reflective Pronoun is affected by the pos- 
Sessive aathe of each person, and by the post-positions, where necessary ; 
and if it is governed in the genitive by a noun, that noun takes the posses- é 
sive affix of the same person : 
Ex. : 6z-6m-ning dt-im = my own horse. 
self my of horse my 
oz-ongiz-ning yort-lar-ingiz-ga = to your own countries. 
self your of country(pl.) your to Seve," 
Sometimes the possessive termination and the genitive post-position } 
are omitted from the 6z. ; 
Kx.: dz ikhtiyar-im = my own choice, for dz-dm-ning ikhtiyar-im. 
When used merely like the word “ self” in English, it takes the pos- 
sessive terminations before the post-positions (if any) just like a noun. 
; Ex.: 6z-6m= myself; 6z-dm-ning = of myself, dz-dm-ga = to my- 
self, &e. 
Gz-6ng = thyself; 6z-ong-ning = of thyself, éz-éng-ga = to thyself, 
Gz-i = himself ; 6z-i-ning = of himself ; dz-i-ga = to himself, &e, 
| Note—The z being thus treated exactly like a substantive, suggests 
the possibility of its being merely a contraction of yiiz = face ; viz. “ my 
face” for “myself.’’] 
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ie THE VERB. 
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All verbs in Tarki, both primary and derivative ones, active or passive, 

 __ &e., are conjugated on precisely the same model. One might eut out the 

pee: radical part of any verbal form, and substitute that of any other verb for 3 

q 8 oy and, with the exception of trifling phonetic changes, the conjugational 

eo bp pena ne -we ork ; would fit on to the new as well as it did on the original verb- _ J 
Mea 
es 





or Or n of the verb oa no internal alteration whatever. — 


-_ La 
fhe con) gal ation is 4 n oh ; _ effected by ‘various ee which pesto 
| eel ua eee ie 7% . 








e 
% 





ay 4 a 
bes Pare Th eee 


oe samt . is 3 
[> 300= = ~ RB! Shaw—4-G, 


The foundation of the system is the verb-root, from which are formed, 
. by addition, several verbal adjectives and substantives which take the place 


of participles, and refer to the various times or modes in which action can 
take place. 


of the Language [No. 3, 
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CENTRAL 
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We will take as an example the verb signifying “ to do,” of which the ~ 


root is QEL. 


Smee Roor: get; expresses the bare idea of doing. 

Present ParricirrLe: QEL@; answers to our own Pres. Part. “ doing” 
[where the root ends in a vowel this Participle adds an ¢: as ISLA, ISHLA? ; 
OQU, OQU?. | 

~'s PARTICIPLE OF CONTINUANCE: QELi#r or QELUr. (See p. 297, note fF.) 
- This Participle seems to indicate a continuance or non-completion in the 
action of the verb, and is used, as will be seen, for all tenses requiring such 

a meaning. 

Perrect Panticrere: QEeLip; here the vowel of the affix varies 
phonetically in different verbs, and the general expression for the Perf. 
Part. affix would be "p, the apostrophe being replaced by the proper vowel 

in each case (see “ Phon Var. of Vowels”). ‘This Participle implies the 
completion of the action. 

INpEFINITE ParricrpLe: Qetghan [The gh changes in different verbs 
into g, korg. See “ Phon. Var. of Consonants’’.] This Participle may 
properly be called Indefinite, both because it refers to no particular time for 
the action, and also because its application is not confined to either agent 
or object. In fact it may mean either the “ person doing” (the doer), or 
Bhs the “act of doing,” or the “ thing done.’’ 
is PoreSTIAL PARTICIPLE: Qetsa “ potential doing.” [The vowel does 
‘ not alter, but is always a. ] 

% Forvure Parricrene: getghv. [The gh changes as above.] This 
Participle only survives in composition with eertain affixes which give rise to 
forms in modern use, of which the syllable “ ghu,”’ &c., supplies the future 
element. Thus with “ diz,’ which implies probability, we get a : 
AP [PARTICIPLE OF Propanitiry : Qetghu-dig. This means “ likely to 
___ do at a future moment.” , 

-  —sSs- Parvicrere or Frrness: Again, with the affix lug (ig) implying 









«ge, “ fit or proper to do, or to be done.”’] : 
~~ These forms in themselves merely indicate a “ coming to pass’ in a 
al manner at the several times (or tenses) respectively, without con- 
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n necti or expressed vith any person or thing, cither as subject or object. 
Even in this naked fur 
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quality, we have gerghu-lug, which means “ possessed of a do-able quality,” 


however, some of them may be used in making 


tatements, where there catiaot be much doubt about the application, espe- ; 
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present or future action. But the Possessive Pronominal Affixes (attached 
to the Verbal Substantives) give either a past sense (since a completed 
action is most essentially the property of the person who has done it) ;+ 
or else a sense either of Duty or of Intention, e. g., “ It is thine to do,” i. e., 
“do thou,” or “ it is my (intention) todo,” ¢ ¢., “I mean to do.” 

To exemplify these formations we wiJl first take two isolated tenses of 


auxiliary verbs, the first of which is used in a present sense, and the other’ 


in a past. These tenses will also be useful hereafter in the conjugation of 
a complete verb. 

Ist. Dwr (or tvrur) is probably a part of the verb TUR-mdaq, meaning 
“to stand ;” the Indefinite Participle is purnghan for TuRur-ghan. ‘There is 
also a form puR-mish. 
 _{[W. £.—The form dur having, as it were, lost its independence, and 
become a mere auxiliary, meaning hardly more than “ is’? (see WV. B. p. 276) ; 
the original verb fur-mak (Pres. tura-man, &c.) is sometimes brought in as 
a fresh auxiliary expressing “ permanence.’ ] 

2nd. Inv’ (or 1p’) is the Past of a defective verb mr-mak, meaning 
“to be,”’ of which the Indefinite Participle is trtwr or than, and “the Po- 
tential Participle is trsa or tsa. It also possesses a form tr-mish or tmish. 
The rest are absent, with the exception of a Continuative Participle traur 
found in old books. 


Present AUXILIARY. 


Here the simple Personal Pronoun is affixed for each person (except 
the 3rd) : 
S. 1. Dur-mant= (lit.) I stand. 
2. Dvr-san .. thou standest. 
3. Dur » (he) stands. 


_ * Or any other Adjective &c., (see p. 296). 


oF te Xs ‘Thus answering to the tenses formed with the auxiliary “to have” in modern 


Se 






a ‘Tho presence of the pronoun as a termination of the verb does not prevent its 


gt A *~ 


fore the verb also, as the subject or nominative, ¢. yg. man dur-man = “1 


ve ii 
7 
ate. 5. fi ‘ 
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et 





— * PL 1. Den-miz®= (lit.) we stand == or“ Dux-miz (ignited 
— | form used in Aksu, 
¥ &e.) 

* . . >? Dtcr-siz = 2 ye stand Du K-8t2, 

‘e 3. Dvcr-/ar = 99 (they) stnad Dvux-laer. 


at N. B. It will be noticed that when the Pers. Pronouns are thus used 

as Wense-endings the Pronouns of the 3rd pers. are omitted. In the Sin- 

i. gular the stem stands alone for the 3rd pers., and in the Plural, the mer& 
affix of Plurality is added. 


a 
Past AUXILIARY 
tJ 


with the Possessive Pronominal affix of each person added : 















U 
“~~ 


hs ihe ee 1 

e E 1. Inp-im = I was .., (or) past existence [is] re 

iN. 2. Inp-ing = thou wert ,, = thine, 

o> 3. Inp-i = he was e “dl his. 

ve - l. Invn-ikt— = we were ,, = ours, 
me 2. Inp-ingiz = ye were ,, = yours. 
nl 3. Inp-ilar = they were ,, ss theirs. 


= 
> 


i 


E ‘ [This word is pronounced idim, &c., dropping the 7.] 

oe.) 

ie iam Thefe is another auxiliary verb BoOL-magq (root BoL) = to becothe or 
‘be. Its Continve. Participle is bolar or bolur, &e. Its Potential Participle 


is, in regular form, potsa. Also note a defective verb in the 3rd person 
|  singdlar, viz., “ bdr” = there is. 





, on a one pen 7 i gee <Reot and Participles, see above), 


__2 oto that bis takes tho form mi when used ns a verbal termination. This is 


from their originals, the Personal Pronouns. 


Se rs rhc me ene ee 
etl Now this is the only one of the six persons whose possessive affix cannot 
oe hed from its affixed Personal Pronoun ; =n Oe eee | 


awe hhaye thus as materials out of which to form the Verb-Conjuga- 


~ of the process by which the Osmanli personal tense-terminations have 






f The pe Tee durian 8s. 
The Aux. Tense than-man,* &e. 
< The Aas: Tense apa ke. 9. The Aux. Tense irea’m,t+ &e. 
 §. The Aux. Tense id-im, &e. 10. The Aux. Tense bolsa’m,t &e. 

Out of these simple materials, by adding each of the latter set in sue- 
cession to each of the former (with certain*omissions), almost the whole 
conjugation of every verb (with its seeming intricacies) is formed, as we 
shall now see. 





- 


* These are formed in the model of dur-man, &c., (with Pers. Pron.). _ 
| These are formed in the model of id-im, &c., (with the Possessive Affixes). 








SENT PAwricirLeE: 






 VATIVE Panticrpce. 
Qeuir 









; 1. With the Perso- . The Simple Presént 
nal Pronouns. . Tense. Tense. 
Qeia-man, &e., = 1.Qurir-men, &e., = I 
do, &c. am about doing, &c. 








2. With the Posses-| _ Imperative. 
sive Affixes. QeL-ing ‘rans person) 
































= do thou 
3. With the Auxili- Compound Future | 
3 ary dur-man. Present Tense. = 
a. Qeta-dur-nan, ape. = m - 
i Tam about doing. : 
4. With the Auxili- ye 
‘ ary doldr-man. 
‘ . 
\ 
' . — —————_——_- -- Xn— rr ese 
iT 6. With the Auxili-) Definite Past Tense. Habitual or Imperfect 
ary id-im. Qei-"d-im, &c., = I Tense. 
. < . did. Qe Lir-fd-i &e., = I 
3 iy was doing (used to do). 
aN 6. With the Auxili-| Hearsay Present \Hearsay Future Present 
ary tmis . Tense. Tense. 
Qeta-imish-man, &c., Qerdr-imish-man, 
— = lam und =I am und 
to do. to be about doing. 





Hearsay Compound 





Present Tense. "7 
Qreta-durmish-man, 
=f am understooc 
to be doing. 
Futwure-Present Indefi- 


nite Tense. 
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> © 
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Re Smt 
~) Pexnes op tre Pux-\Tenses or Tue Ispe-| Trxsus ae Pot aR Fas TUTCRE 
peer Partictrte: | rrnire Panticrene: |renrian Panticurrn: PAnticrr.e: 
Qruip Qerghan Qrisa Qerghu 
; Qetghu-di > 
Qeiehu-lugq). 
The Perfect Tense, | The 1st Indefinite - Probable Future Tenae. 
Qetip-man, &, = Past Tense. Lehu-diq-man, &o,, = 
T have done, &e. (Qetghan-men, &e., = "i am likely to do, &e. 


I have done, &e. 








The 2nd Indefinite |The Present Potential. The Intentional Future, 
Fast. Qeisa-"m, &e., = BQerchu-'m dur, &c, = 

Qeighan-im-bav, &e.,| may do. I intend to do, 
= Ihave done, &e. 











Compound Probable 
Future Tense. 
\Qeiehu-diq-dur-man = 
I am likely to do, 


Compound Perfect |" Presumptive Past 
Tener. Tense. 

| Qrrip-dur-man, &c.,) Quighan-dwir-man, 

= [have done,ge., &eF = I must 

y havo dene, &e. 








Future Eh Tense. 

















-bolar-man, &e, 
= I shall hav i 
lone, 
Pier t Tense. | Indefinite Pluperfeet lat Past Potential. | Preterite Future Tense, 
Guten, ka | Tense, Quisa-fd-im, &c., =|\Qseteha-luq-id-im, &e., 


Qeichan-if-im, &c.,| [might have done! = I1 was to do or be 


. had don . 
: ; = I had done. | done. 
















esi Fevfect | Hearsay Past Tense. 


Tense. arena tiie men 
Se) angle &e.| =ITam understood 
oy WMA oOTS loot to have done. ‘ 
\ oes to Rave dono. 





— 


“Preaumptiee Indepfinit Future of Necessity. 
| iy ona “oars a ; Frege, oevsrgtes 
Lip-i. funn | Cna gan ren = I am to do. 


&e., = 1 must have 
done. 
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c wk - he ned ; ; “s° mi 
: ts _ N. B.—In the preceding Scheme the stem-elements oceupy each its aS 
wn vertical column, while the co-efficient elements run across the sheet, 
ar each in its own horizontal line. Only the Ist persons of the Tenses are 
= given to save space, 
ba -* 
ir 
8 SUPPLEMENTARY TABLE 
’ OF THE 
Pal -  URKI VERB CONJUGATION. 
i | 
=. r Extra Tenses of the Root. Complex Tenses, Verbal Expressions, 
a 
—, 
\/ , 
Ortattve on Furvne, (a) 2xp Past Porexttar. |(@) Qurish-im bdr, &e., = 1 
¢ - defective.) Qetse’ m-idi &c,, [might have! have to do} ce. 
- i = le . done, &e. . 
ne pet: ae gen aa Tapco f Niecorae (4) Qemmiq-chi bol-'dum, &e., 
: $. Qet-svn = let him do. = I have agreed to 
P. 1. Qet-alt or alig = let us | do, &e. 
| do or we will do. (6) 3np Past PoTenttat. . 
3. Qru-sun-ler = let them re ney vei Se = I may \(e) pata ca Mi G0 
do (gelsifia). have done, &e. ince e aS. 
Orrative on Future. (@) Qeta-durghan-idim = T 


(complete (ce) Sup Past Inpertsite. | was to do. 


4. Qui-ghai-men, ke. —|\Quu-'d-ini-ifan, &C., = J may 


) | lone. ¢) Qria-durghon-dur-man 
ao grea or let me| have done (¢) ho. oT ean eatin 
doing. J 
Comrouxn Furenr— |(f') Quusa’m bolwr-ikan, &e, 
. eames acsnigy SiR 1 = I should do, ae 
“- - Qrein-dur-ikan-man, &0., =. arr 
a tee be doing, or abou Quisa’m bolur-idi, ke. = 
ae rp @) Oa ahduld have dimth } 
. | ss ary v ays “A 
er (4k). Quusa'm kirak, &, =D 
Sv | must do. ae 






(¢) Forunr Preset Par- 
-id-im, &0, = I was) 
Qeia-der y= = wee 
about doing, 





CONJUGATION OF THE VERB, = 
with ANALYSIS. 


I. Prrsonan Proxouns— 


First applying the Personal Pronouns to each of the Pear in 
turn, we get : : 


(#) with Present Partricrere— 


Tae Sorepce Presexr Tense. 


1, QELa-man — I do. l. QEta-mig — we do. 
2. QEtLa-san — thou doest. 2s QELa-siz = ye do. 
3. (Caret, see Comp. Pr. Tense.) 3. (Caret, see Comp. Tense.) 


*This is a Simple Present Tense ; 
(6) with Contrsvative Parriciere— 

QELar-mamor QELUr-man = (Jit). I (am) continuously doing. 

This’ refers obviously both to the present moment and also to 
those immediately before and after it. In practice it has obtained special 
reference to the latter, lik® our English “ I am going todo,” and this Tense 
may therefore be called the Future Present : 

“ 1. QEL@r-man or QELar-man “ 1 am doing” or “ about doing.” 
2. QeEtar-san “thou art doing” or “ about doing.” 

8. QeEtar “ he is doing” or “ about doing.” 

1. Qeété@r-miz “ we are doing” or “ about doing.” 
2. QELar-siz “ ye are doing” or “about doing.” 
8. QeEtar-lar “ they are doing" or “ about doing.” 
(¢) with Perrect Parricrrete— 


Tue Perrecr TENSE. 


: 1. Qetbip-man “I have done”; (/it.) “ I (have) completely done.” 
- 2. QeEtip-san “ thou hast done.” . 
4 8. (Caret, see Compound Perfect Tense. )f 
: 1. QEtip-miz “we have done,”’ 

¥ 2, QELip-siz “ ye have done.” 

ae " 8. (Caret, see Compound Perfect Tense.)t 
‘ Here there is no doubt about what the meaning must be, The tense 
* ; is therefore a simple Perfect ; 







@) with Ixprerroire ParricirLe— 


ass * The Set p .S. and PL. being wanting fiore, the corresponding persons of the 
‘Comp ‘resent Tense are made to supply their place. 
Pte ee ae OS a abate eee A Ne the lacking 








| asc of the Language [No. 2, 
qrighan-man, &c., (fit) “1 (was at some time or other) a doer.” 
This is simply a general statement, and would be used in answer to the 
question : “ Have you ever’ done so,and so?" It would not be used to 
specify any particular action. It may be called 
Tus Ist Lyprerrmtre Past Trxse. 


a fea ee Lee ee 
i - ue 4 — ¢* ~~. 
< ‘a. 
» i e i 


1. Qetghen-man “T have done.” . 
2. getghan-san “thou hast done.” 
3. @Etghan * he has done.” 
1. Qrtghon-miz “ we have done.” 
¥ 2. QELghag-siz ye have done.” 
P 3. QeEtyhan-lar “they have done,” 
_ e.) with the Panricrpre or Propaniniry— 
j Tre Propanie Furure Tense. 
an 1. QEtghu-dog-man or Qetghudig-man,* “1 am likely to do.” | 
OD ; 2. getghu-dag-san “ thou art likely to do.” 
c 3. (Caret, see Compound Probable Future Tense.) 
= 1. gQetghu-dag-miz “ we are likely to go.” 
. 2. getghu-dag-siz “ ye are likely to do.” 
3. (Caret, see Compound Tense.) 


7 Il. Having thus applied the Personal Pronouns all round, we proceed to 
do the same with Possessive Affixes, whose vowels (1st and 2nd Persons) 
vary phonetically according to the prevailing vowel of the root, as in the 
case of substantives. 
Possesstve AFFIXES— ; 

*(a.) with the Roor— 7 

QEL-ing = doing : (1s) thine=it is thy business to do; Qgen-ing-lar 

> = doing (is) yours, it is your business to do. This is therefore simply an 
’ _ Dmperative, viz., “do thou” and “do ye.” In this sense of course the lst 
es and 3rd Persons are not used. There is another Imperative form QEL-ghil 
or get-ghin ; and, as in most languages, also a forcible Imperative, being 
the shortest possible form of the verb, viz., the Root : get = do. - 


oe” Trp IMPERATIVE. Ne 



















a 


QEL rT do.” 





Tie 2np INDEFINITE Pas Tense. 
l. Qetghan-im bar “ 1 havedone.” © 
. 2. getghan-ing bar “ thou hast done.” 
3. QELghan-i bar “he had done.” = * * 
l. Qenghan-miz bar “ we have done.” 
2. QELghan-ingiz bar “ ye have done.” 
3. QELghan-ilar bar “they have done.” 


Bearing in mind that the Indefinite Participle gelgian has among other 
meanings, that of “the action of doing,” we can see very plainly the 


1 
origin and intention of this formation. For ‘ qilskan itis must mean 
2 l 3 . 

literally: ‘My action of doing exists’); and it can be said to exist 
as the property of the doer by having been done by him. Hence the 
statement is equivalent to saying: “I have done.”* Butall the cireum- 
stances connected with the doing remain vague. The utmost that is predi- 
cated is that the action has not been omitted. Here it is to be noted 
that the possessive affix im changes for the several persons of the Tense 
while the auxiliary 4a* remains throughout in the 3rd pers. The reason 
is Obvious on inspection. The Tense is merely a sentence, of which dar 
is the verb, while the subject takes successively the possessive form of the 
several persons. Thus the tense is literally a sentence with a varying 
subject. “My doing is,”’ “thy doing is,"’ “ his doing is’’, &e. 

This forms a 2nd Indefinite Past Tense. 

(c). with trae Porentran Parricrere : 

This would mean “the power of doing (is) mine,” #. ¢., “I may,” 
or “might, do.’ It is also used in relating a story sometimes, as an 
Historie tense: 2. y., kelsam, héch kishi yoq idi=* (when) I came there 
was nobody (there).’’ The poss. terminations of the 3rd pers, are omitted, 

| In the Singular the stem stands alone ; and in the Plural, the mere affix of 
_’ — Plurality is added. 
yh 3 Tue Present POTENTIAL. . 
1. .gEtsa-’m “I may do.” 
2.. QEtesa-'ng “ thou mayest do.”’ 
3. gQetsa “ he may do.” 
1 
2 


. geLsa’g “ we may do.” 
bye . QELsa-"ngiz “ ye may do,” 
| Sikes 8. gensa-lar “they may do.” 
as paith the Furune Parricrrne % 
the orm ——— (im-bdr means “ there is of mine’ or “T nave", the above 
utely identical with the English Belen which expression is also 
xe samo Manner (as above?. | 

















; sie Of the Language [No. 3, : 
— getghu-’m-dur (or bar) &. — This is of course, literally, “my fu- ; 
ture doing exists (stands)"4for ge/gha, it will be remembered, is the Future 
Participle) ; and as one may be said to make a future action one’s own by 


tafending it, this comes t® mean: “T intend to do.” [See latter remarks 
. on (%).} This may be called 


Tre Istestronat Furcre Tense. 


QELghu-'m-dur or bar “T intend to do.”’ 
QEtghu-'ng-dur “thou intendest to do,” 
QELghu-si-dur “he intend to do.” 
QELg/iw'miz-dur “ we intend to do.”’ 
QELghu-ngiz-dur “ ye intend to do.” 

» QEtghu-si-lar-dur “ they intend to do.” 

Having exhausted the usual combinations of the simple pronominal 
affixes with the several participial elements of the Verb, and formed thereby 
nine Tenses, viz., a Simple Present, a Future Present, 2 Probable Future, 
a Perfect, an Imperative, two Indefinite Pasts,a Present Potential and an 
Intentional Future; we now have recourse to the auxiliaries. 

HI. Avxtmiakry: pur— 

First, the Present Auxiliary di. 

[N. 6.—This is perhaps a contraction from the verb Tunmdg “ to 
stand,” which would make its Continuative Participle ruRnur and its Future- 
Present Turur-man, which may have become shortened into tTrur-man, and 
then made into dur-man. What gives colour to this supposition 1s that » 
TuRur-man has been found employed as an auxiliary in the place usually 

filled by dur-man. And this auxiliary must be a Future Present, for the 
form of a Simple Present would be dura-man, and not dur-man. | 

% Be this as it may, the auxiliary dur is used in a sense implying “ to 
is stand” or “be in a condition...” like the Italian “ sta bene,” “ sta male” 
4 Gd he stands well,” &c., for “ he ig well.”) In some connections (as with 
_ the Indef.- Participle, &c.) it implies merely probability or presumption 
Se (and thus Futurity), in which sense it may be compared with our “TI stand ~ 
=. to win” (see gelghan-dur-man, bar-durman, fe). Thus we ag 

=34 = ~  (@) with Presest PanticreLe— 

Poe  gena-dur-man,* &c. = I stand doing or to do, T am in the con- 
ay dition Si doing ; or, as we should express it, “1 am aattg a or “about. 
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oF Tue Comrounn Furvre PRESENT TENSE. 
rar qeta-dur-man “ Iam about doing.” ; 
at ce 2. pLa-dur-san “thou art about doing. 3 Keak: 
«8B. geta-dur “he is about doing.” - —_ 
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YY w Seca autinis “we eve Rint doing.” a ‘<i 
a. 2. Qeta-dur-siz “ ye are abput doing.” ; 
3. geLa-dur-lar “they are about doing.” 
This therefore is a Compound Future Sa asks ; (see remarks on gelar- 
man). 
with the Penrect Panticrprr— 
(4.) Qunip-dur-man,* &¢.,=“T am in the condition of completely 
having done” ; or, “ I have done.” 
‘This is ; 


Tue Comrounn Perrecr Tensey 


1, Qetip-dur-man “I have done.” 
2. QeLip-dur-san “thou hast done,” 
3. QeELip-dur “ he has done."’ 
1. QELip-dur-miz “ we have done.” 
2. QeELip-dur-siz “ ye have done.” 
3. @QeELip-dur-lar “ they have done.” 4 
(c) with the Inperrmsire Parriciepre— | 
QrLghan-dur-man, &.* = “I am in the condition of being in- 
definitely the doer.” (For the Indefinite Participle has the meaning of 
“the doer’ amongst others, and this is the only one here applicable.) This 
combination might be rendered “ I stand as or for, the doer,” and is used 
in the sense of “I must have done,” or “I have probably done.” See 






remarks under pur. It may be called : 
THe Presumerrive Pasr Tense. 

se — 1. getghan-dur-man “ I must have done.” ; . 
ee 2. Qetghan-dur-san “ thou must have done.” a 
3. getghan-dur “ he must have done." , 
-? 1. Qetghan-dur-miz “ we must have done.” ° 
- 2. getghan-dur-siz “ ye must have done.” 
is 8 getghan-dur-lar “they must have done,” 
(d.) with the PanricreLe or Propanmiury— g 
ay | Toe Compounp Provanie Furcre Tense. 
Po ~ 1. gétghu-dig-dur-man “ I am (or stand) likely toe do.” 
-. 2. — gELghu-dig-dur-san “thou art likely to do.” 

Seat yet 8. getghu-dig-dur “ he is likely to do. | 
<i 1. Qetghu-dig-dur-miz “ we are likely to do.” oe 

? ai ee acs in “ve are likely to do.” é 


Co inegaa “they afe likely to do.” = bet 
kand and Pei: “quripe” and “* anighin ead 
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a IV. The auxiliary verb bol-mag in the Future-Present Tense when 
Sy applied to the Past Participle of a Vegb also gives a Tense ; e 
(@) QeL-ip holar-man, or bolur-man &c, =“ I shall have done,” lit. ; 
“I shall be or become (insthe condition of) having done.” 
This is the Future Perfect Tense. . 
V. Next we take the Past Auxiliary irdi or idi, and apply it to the 
several radical elements. 
| AUXILIARY : Ip1 
(a) with the Roor— 
QEL-idim contracted to grn-'dim. (The d@ and the i change accord- 
ing to the Rules of Phonetic Variation.) 
(WV. B.—But it is possible that we ought rather to consider this tense 
as formed directly in each verb by the addition of a d; as ir-d-im itself 
was formed from the root of irmak and the Possessive Affix, &e. But if 
60, we can still trace this form no further back, , beyond knowing that the 
bp. af must confer a kind of substantival meaning® to allow of the application 
. of a Possessive affix, by which combination a Past sense is acquired (see 





. 123 3 
explanation of gelghan-im.) In this case gel-d-im would be literally “my 


| 2 1 
- action of doing (exists),”” and thus, “ I have done.”’| , 
_ | | At any rate the form gel-dim, &., is used in the sense of “ I did,” &e., 
e in relating particular occurrences. It may be called 
f . 


Tot Derrmirre Past TENSE. 
1. geEr-d-im “I did” 
2. geE-d-ing “thon didst” 
8. orEn-d-i “he did” 
1. QeEL-d-iq “we did” 
2 
3. 









gEL-d-ingiz “ ye did” 

gri-d-ilar “they did” 

(b-) with the ParricrpLe or ContTINvANCE— 

| QELar-idim or ‘dim, or Qetaur-idim = I was continuously doing. 
ss “This may be used of an Habitual action, “I used to do,” but more usually 


lies only to a particular Past time, and predicates the incompletion — 
es Bk sation ot that time. In other words it is our Imperfect “Twas - =. 
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with other tenses), the Yarkandis. get ‘pain : 
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THe Inrverrect on Hanrrvarn Tense. i 
1. QeEtdr-id-im (ge/attim) “I was doing” or “used to do” | 
* 2. QELar-id-ing (gelatting) “thou wert doing"’ 
, 8. QxeLér-id-i (gelatti) “he was doing.” “ 
1. Qenar-id-ik (qelattig) “ we were doing.” 
2. QELar-id-ingiz (gelattingiz) “ ye were doing.”’ 
3. QgeLar-id-ilar (qelatii/ar, “they were domg.” 
(c.) with the Perrrcr Panrricrpre— 
gELip-id-im, (Yirkand pronunciation geliptim,) &e., = I was (in 
the position of) having completely done; ¢. ¢., I had done. 
Tue Priveerrecr TENSE. 
1. QeEtip-id-im “ I had done.” 
or-tim . 
2. QELip-id-ing “thou hadst done." 
ting 
3, » ee ae “he has done.” . 
1. Se ari * we had done.” F 
2. aa: eer ig “ve had done." 
- Zz 
8. geLtp-id-ilar “ they had done." 
-tilar 
This therefore is a Pluperfect. It would refer to a special act, while 
the next Tense would be employed in a more general sense. ! 
| B.g. “I had read his letter just before he arrived” would be ren- 
‘ dered by .... ogu’p-idim; but “J had read Tarki before ever I went to 
Turkistan’’ would be rendered by .... ogu-ghan-idim, 
(d.) with the Inperinire PantricrpLe— 
ue qetghan-id-im, &., = I was (in the position of) being a past 
doer, (viz. a person who had done). This throws back the doing before the 


i! time referred to, but that doing is itself indefinite. Such a shade of mean- 









f ing has no exactly corresponding expression in English, but roughly it may 
«also be translated: “I had done,” or “I had been doing” and the Tense 
he may be called | 

x. Tie, [ypEFINITE PLUPERFECT. 

. a 1. geEtghan-id-im “ I had done,” 

oe 2. gEtghan-id-ing ‘“ thou hadst done.” 

> eS ca QELghan-id-i “ he had done.” 


ae genghan-id-ik “we had done.” 
2. guighan-id-ingiz “ ye had done.” 
gil Me Sad, oe -id-ilar “é they bad done.’” 
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2 &e. This would be “the power of doing was mine,” 
4. «., * I might have done” or (with agar, “ if") “had I done.” ‘This is + 


“ THe ist Past PorEenrianL, 
getsa-id-im “ I might have done.”’ 
geLsa-id-ing “thou mightest have done.” 
gEtsa-id-i “ he might have done.” 
QEtsa-id-ik “‘ we might have done,” 
gEetsa-id-ingiz “ ye might have done.’ 
greisa-id-ilar * they might have done.” 
Cf) with the Furure PanticreLe or Firngss— 
QEL-ghu-lug td-im, &c, Qelghu-lug meaning “ fit to do,” this tense 
may be translated: “I was fit to do,” or “ I was to do.” It is 


aetna 


Tue Prerertre Furvre Tense. 
QELghu-lug-id-im “ I was to do” or “ be done,” 
QELghu-luq-id-ing ** thou wert to do’ or “ be done,” 
QELghu-lug-id-i “ he was to do” or “ be done.” 
QELghu-/ug-id-ik “ we were to do" or “ be done,”’ 
QELGhu-lug-id-ingiz “‘ ye were to do” or “ be done.”’ 
QELghu-/ug-id-ilar “ they were to do”’ or “ be done.’ ~ 
Sometimes the auxiliaries dur and idi are accumulated one on the top _ 
of the other: e. g. gela-dur-idim (= I was about doing), and gelip-dur- 
,, tdim ( = 1 was in a continuous condition of having done, or, I had been 
oy doing). 
| ba Before leaving the Auxiliary tdim we must take notice of the Tenses 
formed with its derivatory form “ irmish” or “ imish,” and its Indefinite Par- 
ticiple kan, which, when affixed to certain parts of the Verb and conjuga- 
ted by affixed Pronouns, reduces their statements to mere probabilities, or 
makes them conditional. 
Wiig LO express probability, or facts not positively known to the speaker 
Ge”. (English “Tt is understood or believed that,” &c.,), there isa whole series 
te of tenses in 'mish. | 
Whe Avxrmtary (111s) makes 
(a). with the Present ParticreLeE— 

THe Hearsay Present TENSE. 
QEL@-imish-man “ J] am understood to do." 
QEL@-imish-san “ thou art understood to do.” 
QELa-imish “* he is understood to do.” 
QELa-imish-miz “ we are understood to do.” 
QEta-imish-siz “ ye ’are understood to do.” 
| QEra-imish-lar “ they are understood to do.” 
— ith the Cowrnrvartys PAREN Ta 
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. a-\\ x vie n * iS. ae 
1. Qetar-imish-man “I am understood to be about doing.” *; 
2. QELdr-imish-san “thou art understood to be about doing.” 
3. QeLar-imish “ he is understood to be about doing,” &e. 


(¢.) with the Penrecr Parricrete— 


Tie Hearsay Penveor TENSE. 
1. QELip-imish (or’ mish) -man “ I am understood to have done.” 
2. QELip-imish-san “ thou art understood to have done." 
3. QELip-imish “ he is understood to have done,” &c. 
(¢), with the Iypgrrxree Particrere— ° 


THe Hearsay Pasr Tense. 
1. QeEtghan-imish-man “I am understood to have done (at some 
time or other). 
2. QELghan-imish-san “thou art understood to have done." 
3. QELghan-imish “ he is understood to have done,”’ &, 
VII. The auxiliary dur has a similar form ; 
THe AvxILiary (puRMIsH) makes 
(@.) with the Presenr Parricrere— 


The Hearsay Compounp Present Tense. 
1. Qeta-durmish-man* “ I am understood to be doing (continuously 


; . understood to do.)” 

; 2. geva-durmish-san “thou art understood to be doing.” 
a 3. geta-durmish “ he is understood to be doing" &e. 

f (5). with the Penrecr Panriciete— 












Tue Hearsay Comrounn Perrecr TENSE. 
1. genip-durmish-man “I am (continuously) understood to have 
done,” 
2. genip-durmish-san “ thou art understood to have done.” 
8. QeEtip-durmish “ he is understood to have done” Xe, 


It must be understood that although the first person of these tenses 
is given for the form’s sake, yet it is of rare occurrence, the 2nd and_3rd 


- 


-__ persons being more often used ; for a man is generally not in much uncer- 
___ tainty about facts connected with himself, and does not depend on hearsay 
__ for information regarding them. | 

VIII. We next have the Auxiliary Indefinite Participle ihan or thin. 














__* Examplo from tho “Tazkiratu-’1-Bughra”’ ; But-khina-ni ita-durmish—" He is 
“building an idol-temple (I believe,)” or * He is upderstood to bo building... .% 
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Avximisny INDEFINITE Particreie “ can"? makes 

(a.) with the Furvne-Presenr— 

QELar-ikan-man. This is used in asking a question, or in making 
a statement qualified by “if” or “ when’. 

[4V. B.—This Tense and the 3 following are as it were, supererogatory, 
for the “kan” might be omitted without making much difference in the 
sense. There is just the difference between the English : “ What may you 
be doing ?” and “ What are you doing ?"] 

The above may therefore be translated : 
doing,” and the tense may be called 


“Tmay be doing or about 


Tue Furvrn Present [xperrxrre Tense. 
1, Qet@r-ikan-man “I may be about doing.” 
2. QEtar-ikan-san “ thou mayest be about doing.” 
3. QELar-ikan “he may be about doing” &c. 

(4.) with the Perreor— 

QELIip-ikan-man, &e. Here the introduction of the Participle ihan, 
reduces the positive aflirmation of the Perfect into’ a mere presump- 
tion or rumour. The above compound word may be translated : “1 may 
or must have done” or “ completed doing.”” We may call it 

; Tue Presumptive Perrecr Tense. 

1. QELip-ikan-man “ I may or must have done.” 
2. getip-ikan-san “ thou mayest or must have done.” 
8. QEtip-ikan * he may or must havasdone” &c, 

(c.) with the InpEFrrsrre PanticreLeE— 
| getghan-ikan-man, &c. This is similar to the last with the difference 
of the indefiniteness inherent in the Participle gelgian. The meaning 
is “I may or must (at some time or other) have done,” and we may call 


it 


{ 









Tue Presumprrve Inperrsire Past Tense, 
1. Qetghan-ikan-man “TI may or must have done.” 
2. getghan-ikan-san “thou mayest or must have done,” 
8. Qertghan-ikan “ he may or must have done,” &¢.* 
with the Fururr Particrene or Firxess— 
a clear ieorrapia &e. The Participle gelghu-lug means, as will 
ee “fit or proper to do.” The verbal ex | 
rom a takes in the Present the indefinite auxiliary form: in ikan, Te thus 
<s ae an to pan ot : a 
E: n the “ 'Tazkiratu.'l-Bughra’’ ; Padshah ni-chand be 
Say i, © The king [i is said) had brought weyeral ct 


4.) 
















2. Qetghu-lug-ikan-san “thou art to do,” &e. 
3. QEtghu-lug-ikan “ he is to do” &c. 
The Auxiliaries in the Potential form give us fresh Tenses. Thus 
ir-mak in the Potential is iv-sa, and we may take 
IX. Tre Porestran Auximrary ‘ rr-sa’ 
(a.) with the Conriryvartve Parricir.e— 
QELar-ir-sa-"m, &e, [ (lit) the possibility of continuous doing may 
be mine.] This would evidently mean “I may be (continuously) doing” 
= or “about doing.” But the form qgel-sa’ m is more commonly used, 
This Tense may be called 


a THe Futvne-Presext Porentrat. 

| 1. QEt@r-irsa’ m “I might be about doing.” 

4 2. QEL@r-irsa-’ng “thou mightest be about doing.” 
3. QkELar-irsa “he might be about doing” &e. 


: X. Tue Porentrmn Avxrmary ‘ Bon-sa’ makes 
— -— @)-swith the Isperrytre Panticrere— 
* qrtghan-bol-sa'm, &e. Literally, “the action of doing may become 
a mine,’ # ¢., “I may have done” [see explanation of qgel-ghan-im bdr]. 
This may be called 
* 
















- e 
Tue INDEFINITE Past POTENTIAL. 


1. getghen-bolsa-’m “I may have done.” 
2. QeEtghan-bolsa-'ng “ thou mayest have done.” 
3. QeELghan-bolsa “he may have done” &e. 


@) with the Furure Panrictre.e oF Proraptniry— 
e qrighu-dig bol-sa’m, &c. Literally “ the prohataley of future doing 


. * 


a ‘may become mine,” é. e., “ I may be likely to do.” This is 


Toe Forvre Porestrtat. 


4. genghiu-dig-bolsa-'m “ I may be likely to do.” 
| 2. getghu-dig-bolsa-’ng “ thou mayest be likely to do.” - 
iy gELyhu-dig-bolsa “ he may be likely to do” &e. 


This completes that part of the Turki Verb Conjugation which is 
a : ffectei 1 'simply by the apposition of the 10 co-efficient elements respective- 
ly tot eral stem-clements, But there is also a set of Tenses formed 
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ees hy Sa) An Oprartve for the 8rd Person, which seems to be connected 
in a certain measure with the Potential form. This is orn-sun*—let him 
do; and in the Plural Qrn-sun-/ay [pronounced in Eastern Turkistin : 
aie QEt-silla] =let them do. This latter is used as a polite form of address 
to an equal or superior [conf. the German ‘ thuen Sie.""] 
(4.) There is another Oprarrve pErective TENSE with only the lst 
: Persons Sing. and Plur in -ai, and -ali or -alig (alik). Together we get : 
(6.) 1. Qen-ati “T will do” or “let me do.” 
~& (2.) 3. Qet-sun “let him do.” 
(4.) 1. Qet-ali or Qrt-alig “ we will do” or “ let us do.” 
\* (a.) 8. Qet-sun-lar (gelsilla) “let them do" or “ be they (you) 
pleased to do.” 
(c.) The tense formed by affixing the syllable “ ghai” (whose gut- 
tural varies Phonetically) to the root of the verb, has a similar meaning 
but is complete in all its persons ; 














" The Roor 
+" with the AFrrx Guat: QEL-giai-man,t=I will do, or let me do, This may 
« be called : 
Re 
vy" Tux Orratrrve Furvne. 
y i 1. get-ghai-man “I will do” or “let me do.” 
; 2. gEt-ghai-san “thou wilt do” &e. 
oe 3. QEL-ghat ‘‘he will do” Ke. . 
1. geEt-ghai-miz “ we will do” &c. 
2. QEt-ghai-siz “ ye will do” &e. 
3. Qkt-ghai-lar “they will do.” Xe. 


We next have to notice some tenses which could not be brought into 
the simple Scheme of the Verb, because they are, as it were, quantities raised 
to the 8rd power, being formed by the application of a co-efficient element. 
se ie a pampound consisting in itself of stem and co-efficient, 

(a.) gevsa’m-idi, &e. This, being formed by the application of 


= "© Perhaps this is a corrupted survival of the old Turkish Possessive Affix of the | 
Soe (sce at end of “Substantives”), ‘Thus artew would stand for gel- . 
| C 7 aoa compared with ge/sam By pa “; ant oe = qel-sa-'ng. Tho 


meanii ig of gel-sa'n would have been {the power-of-doing (is) his,” thus “let him 
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the aux. 8rd_ pers, Pais lense, So the: Gt person of tas ive. 
Potential of the Verb, means literally : “my power of doing existed." 
“Thy power ... existed,” &c. It is therefore equivalent to the lst Past 
Potential, QEnec-id-im “T might have done.” Its possessive affix 'm 
changes for the several persons of the tense, while the aux. idi remains 


in the 8rd pers. throughout, like the Jar and the dur of the 2nd Indef. 
Past and of the Intentional Future. It is 


Tne 2np Past Porentran Tense. 
QELsa-"m-idi “ IT might have done.” 
QELsa-"ng-idi “thou mightest have done.” 
QELsa-idi “he might have done.” 
QELSsa-"q-idi “ we might have done.” 
QELSsd-"ngiz-idi “ ye might have done.” 
QELsa-"lar-idi “ they might have done.” 
(6). Qet-dim-irsa, &. This is the 3rd p. of the aux. potential 
“itrsa” added to the several persons of the simple Past. (See Remark, 
_ on 2nd Indef. Past.) The literal meaning is “my past doing may 
exist,” 7, e., “Imay have done.’ But this form seems to be gener- 
ally used in the simple sense of ge/din=*“* I did,’ with the tr-sa added to 
give a very slightly potential sense, as after the word “when.” ‘This is 
7 Tne 3np Past Porenrrat. 
1. Qet-dim-irsa “ I may have done.” 
2. Qget-ding-irse “thou mayest have done.” 
8. QEL-di-irse “ he may have done.” 

(c.) Qet-dim-ikan. Here, in the same way, the 3rd pers. of the 
aux. indef. “ikan” is tacked on to the several persons of the Simple 
Past of the Verb. ‘The literal meaning is “my past doing indefinitely 
exists.’ This has simply the meaning “I did,” but is used in asking a 
question or in making a statement qualified by “if” or “ when.” 

Ex.: tinii-gon nima ish gel-ding ikan =“ yesterday what mayest thou 
have done,”" 


oo ho et oo 8 





This is therefore 
Tue 8np Inpverrsrre Past Tense. 
‘1. get-dim-ikan “I may have done.” 
2. geEt-ding-ikan “ thou mayest have done.” 











ty > Ne QEL-di-ikan “ he may have done’”’ Xe. 
b 4d. QrLa-dur-skan-man, &c. Here the Indefinite Lan is interposed 
rone ouns of the Compound Pres. Tense. This Tense has simply 
ate dasa spent Oe but is used in the same way as the last. 
ikdn-san— What mayest thou be doing ; ‘a 
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Tae Comrounn Futrvune Present LyDEFINITE TENSE. 
1. Qeta-dur-ikan-man “ T may be doing.” 
2. QELa-dur-ikan-san “ thou mayest be doing.” 
3. QELa-dur-ikan “ he may be doing” &c. 
(¢.) Qeta-dur id-im. Here the aux. Past Tense idé is added ta the 
Compound Future Present gela-dwr-. As this latter means: “ (I am) 
ns (er in a continuous condition of) doing,’ the above compound 
is “I was in the continuous condition of doing” hence “T was about 
“ doing.” This may be called 
Tae Fourvre Present Prererrre. 
1. Qeta-dur id-im “TI was about doing.” 
> 2. QeLa-dur id-ing “ thou wast about doing.” 
ne 3. QELa-dur id-i “ he was about doing.” 
' &e. &e, 
(f). - qevip-dur id-im. As gelip-dur means “ (I am) standing (or in 
the continuous condition of) having done,” the above compound means “T 
was in the continuous condition of having done” or “I had done continu- 
ously’, hence “ I had been doing.” 
In another way, if we remember that gelip idim is the Pluperfect *T 
had done”, it will at once be sven that the interposition of dur “ standing”, 
as gelip-dur-idim, must give it a continuative sense: “I had been doing,” 
This is 
THe ContTrsvaTiIve PLUPERFECT. 
1. QeEnip-dur-id-im “I had been doing.” 
2. QuLip-dur-id-ing “‘ thou hadst been doing.” 
© 3. Qenip-dur-id-i “ he had been doing.” . 
aa &e. &e. wae 
- There remain a few forms which, although capable of being conjugated . 
through all the persons and possessing specific meanings, yet being formed - 
from Verbal other than the regular stem-elements, or by means of > 
7 t ti ached words other than the regular co-efficient elements, had better be 
” kept distinct from the regular Tenses, as Verna Exrresstons. ° 
eg ~ @) QELish-im bar, &e. Changing the Possessive affix for each per- 4 
‘son. The form gelish meaning ,“ the doing” (see below in “ VerbalSub- 
Ee ives’) bdr being the impersonal verb “is,” the above expression is 
iterally s : The doing (of so and so)is mine,” 7, ¢., “It is mine be do” im Ep. 
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BAP, @ Fbntelto io ¢ 
ae “thou hast to do.” 
Sireeh Chae “ he has to do.” eee 4 ee ee, 
QELish-imia-Ldr “ we have to do.” Rta. 
Cl QELish-ingiz-bdr “ ye have to do.” pa 
3. QetLish-ilar-bdr “ they have to do.” . 


(WV. B—As the form "m-bar means “I have,” the parallel is com- , 
plete-with “ aimerai’’ (aimer ai) &e. See Max Miiller’s Science of Lan- | 
guage, Vol. 1, p. 258, Fifth Edition. ] 

(.) Qen-mag-chi bol-dum, &. This is the noun of the Agent (see 

* Formation of Nouns’) derived from the Infinitive by the addition of the 
affix chi, with the Past of the verb bol-mag (to become). The literal mean- 
ing therefore is: “I have become the doer"'*or “the one who hasto do.” As 
it may be presumed that a person only becomes so of his own free will, 
this expression may be translated : I have ugreed to do ;’* and in this sense 
it is commonly used. 











l. QEetmag-chi-boldum “ T have agreed to do." 
2. QEtmag-chi-boldung “ thou hast agreed to do,"’ 
3. QELinag-chi-boldi “he has agreed to do.” 
1. QELmdg-chi-bolduq “we” &e. 
. 2. QELmag-chi-boldungiz “ ye" &e, 
3. Qenmag-chi-boldilar “ they” &c. 


Other expressions formed similarly from other tenses of the verb bol- 
mag may also be used, but they are less common, and will, moreover, sug- 
gest themselves, 

(c.) QEta-durghan® hol-dum, &c. This compound gela-durghan (see 
below: “ Verbal Adjectives’’) means: “about to do.” Hence the present” 

| expression is equivalent to: “I have become about to do,” There is more 

‘ action of the will expressed here than in the last [for gen-maqg-ehi is only “ one 

i, who has do,” whereas gela-dwrghan means “about to do (actually)'’]. «There- 

ng? _ fore while the previous form is only used in the sense of “ I have agreed to 

; do,” the préSent expression implies active choice, viz., “ I have determined” 
or “formed the resolution to do.” 


1. QeEta-durghan (qelatgan) boldum “ I have determined to do.” 
: 1 2. gea-durghan-boldung “thou” Xe. P 

: 8. QELa-durghan-boldi “he” &e. 

‘1. gEta-durghan bolduq “ we" &e. 

2. geta-durghan boldungiz “ ye” &¢. 

(8. gera-durghan boldilar “ they” &c. 
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Person Singular), may be said to be as follows :— 
< 









he » bo 
= a0) rt 


TAGE teness hel nag ta CA is sagen ae 
a) 1. geta-durghan (gelitgan) id-im “1 was to do. " 
2. QeEta-durghan-id-ing “ thou wert to do.” | 
3. QELa-durghan-id-i “ he was to do.”’ : 
&e. 
(e.) 1. Qena-durghan (geldtgan) dur-man “I am about doing,” 
2. QEta-durghan dur-san “thou art about doing.” 
3. QELa-durghan dur “ he is about doing.” 
Xe. 


(f/f) QxEusa-’m bolur ikan, &c. 





(The Possessive affix of the else 
changing for the different persons). . This expression is yery difficult to 
put into a representative English form ; but it shows how distinctly the 
Eastern Turki language keeps up the recollection of the origin of its verbal 
forms, and how little these have sank into consolidated inflections. For 
here (after the manner of several previous tenses)* the form gelsa’m, so far 
from being looked upon merely as #he 1st Person Singular of the Present 
Potential, is distinctly a Substantive in the possessed form (of the 1st Person 
Singular), and it is used as the subject or nominative of another verb (dolur) 
in the 8rd Person. By changing the Possessive affix of the “ gelsa” we 
should get fresh compound substantives, each of which would again 
form the subject of the verb Jo/ur. Such a series of expressions as these 
may perhaps be looked upon asa Yense in Turki ; but they are simply sen- 
tences in a certain form with a nominative gov erning the possessive pro- 
nouns of the several persons successively [as in English one might say : 
my dog runs, thy dog runs, his dog runs, &c.|* 

The literal meaning of the expression, however, (as regards the lst 


QELSa "™m bolwr thant 
the power of doing mine about to become may be 
OF, as it is used in the interrogative usually with gd@idagh (how), we may 
it : “ [How] may my choice of action be about to come into play ?” 


words : [How] shall my doing be ?” 7. ¢., “ [How] shall I act” 


or vahoula I act ?” And so with the other persons, Singulayand Plural ; 
the verb “ bolur-ikan’ 
n used not interrogatively, this expression denotes obligation, as “I 


_ should” or “ ought to...” 


’ remaining all through in the 3rd Person Singular. 


1. getsa-'m bolur ikan “1 ought to” or “ should do.” 
2, getsa-'ng bolur ikan “thou” &e. 
oo 8. QgeEtsa bolur ikan “he” &. 
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; a, Betwsiken a tho Pern Singular of th Indefinite Future F fe 
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‘2 ee ask ler ikan “ ye” &e. "? et 
8. getsa-'lar bolur ikan “they” &e. ° ‘ive 


(9) Qunsa-"m bolur idi, &e. This is the same expression as the last 
reat Past sense. It means: “should I have done” or “ ~ ought to have 
one,”’ : * 


1. Qures.’s m bolur idi*] ought to have done.” 


2. gensa-’ng bolur idi “ thou” &e. 
3. Qgeuse bolur idi “he” &e, 


(4.) Qetsa-'m kirak, &. The impersonal hirak means “ it ia neces- 
sary.” The meaning of this expression is therefore (literally) “ my poten- 
tial doing is necessary,” i. e., “it is necessgry that I should do,” or “ I must 


do. ‘* 
1. getsa-’m Kirak “ T must do." 

2. geEtsa-"ng kirak “thou” &e, 

3. QeELsa kirak “he” &c. 

(.) QEtigh-lig-man, &c. Qetigh isa Verbal Substantive (see ‘ For- 
mation of Substs.’) meaning “the condition of doing ;’ the termination 
fig makes it into an adjective “ possessing the condition of doing” or “ pos- 
sessed of the qualification of having or being done.’ The pronoun affixed 
makes it info’ a statement, viz., “I am possessed of the qualification of 

having or being done.’ It therefore expresses the attainment of a certain 
state or condition, and not a mere evanescent action, : 

1. genigh-lig-man “I am in a done or doing sta 

2. geEtigh-lig-san “ thou art" Ke. : 

&c.* © 


N. B.—It will have been noticed in the case of the Possessive affixes 


used ‘as tense terminations: Ist, that where these are followed by the verb 


substantive bar or dur, the 1st person plural keeps the ordinary pd®sessive’ 


affix, "miz, instead of the verbal one of the same person, ‘g or '& (see first 
note, p. 268). The 2nd Indef. Past and the Intentional Future are examples 
of this. 2nd, that when the stem terminates in a vowel, as QEL-ghu, tiie 


ive affix of the 3rd person is si instead of #, according to the Rule 


; “(Gee “ Substantives, P. 258.) The Potential is an exception, There the 
affix of the 3rd pers. is simply omitted. 





hese verbal expressions othors might have been added. £. 9. The following 
und: “ Kashki kimersa gelghai irdi” =“ Oh that some-one Aad been about to 


m3 (P shat he) were about to do” or “* were going fas But in 
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t VERBAL SUBSTANTIVES. : 
| Under this head will be classed those forms which, although repre- 
sented by Gerunds, Infinitives, &c., in European languages, yet in Turki 
are real substantives formed from the verb-root, and are treated as such : 

(a.) QELa@z or QELur ; the Continuative, This is governed by post- 
positions just like any other substantive ; : oa 

Ex,: Qrtur-da=“in doing” or “when about to do” (lit. “ in the 
continuance of doing.”’) 

Ogur-gha mail gelurv-san=thou wilt choose to read, (Zit. thou wilt 
make inclination to the reading). 

(4.) QeEtghan ; the Indefinite. This is governed by post-positions, 
and also by Possessive affixes. When used for the object, (i.e. passively), 
it would be rendered in English by a relative clause : 

Ex.; Binghan-ing=* that which thou knowest,”’ lit. “ (thing) sea 
of thee."’ 

When referring to the beste it would be rendered ina vaiflety of 
ways in English, according to the sense: 

Ex.; Qetghan uchun=“ because of doing” or “of having done.” 

Botghan-din-kin=*“ after having become” ; lit. “ after the be- 














coming.”’ 
ester i in the measure of becoming” or “‘ as fast as 
: it becomes.” 
> DU" nghan-imiz hide dur=*“ it is better for us to die ;” lit, 
Ai “our having died, or being dead, is better.” 
In this sense, although a substantive, yet it governs the same case as 
the simple verb, as do all substantives formed from yerbs. ; 





Ex. : yer-ga kirgan-im=“ for me to enter the earth,” ht. “‘my 
entry to the earth.” 

| .- Qeiish®; the Definite [its vowel is subject to Phonetic change.] 
Thi y expresses the action, and never the object. It takes post- 
ion $ and Possessive affixes, and governs the same cases “ the parent 


ant Ric: Oqu'sh-wm-din=(lit.) “from my reading”. 
7 Siz-lar-ni cuiliLa-'sh-da=* in calling you,” lit. “in the ealling (of) 


% We tidi-gha qELish-ing = “thy coming into existefice.” ° 
_.. ni ish QEtdurush-gha taigat-im yog =“ TI have (there is of me) 
r to make you work,’’ lit, “ to the making.” “9 





ot 


oe Seer the so-called Infinitive also is a substantive taking: My: 
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Saning din-gha xrrmak-ing-ni kl’ahiai-dureman=“ I wish thee to 
enterthe Faith ;"" lit. “ thy entry (acc.) into the Faith I détire.’ 4 
(e.) Qenghu-lug. The Participle of Fitness may be used as a sub- 
stantive with post-positions and Possessive aflixes, Me 
Ex.: stz-lar har-nima de-sa-nglar de-nglar, man QELghu-lug-um-nin» 
gelér-man=* say what you may say, I shall do what I have todo (acc).” 
Here Qru-ghu-/ug-wm is “what I have to do,” é. e. “ what is proper 
for me to do.” 
(f) Qenigh. This is more a Derwative than a verbal substantive 
[see * Formation of Substantives’]; but it requires to filld a place here on 
| account of the adjective obtained from it.” It has always a conerete sense, 
Ex. : tilehak=*“ scales" from iilcha-mak=to weigh, 


‘oo ¢ a4 ~ye we . 
wiik=“ a corpse” from iil-mak—=*“ to die.” 


5S VERBAL ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 


“vie _ Under this head also are included forms which are not represented in 
%.- the same way in European languages, but exhibit their real structure very 
_ plainly if ‘Turki. They are of course undeclined, as is the Turki rule for 
- adjectives. 
(a). Qenghali; from ger, the root, and an affix ghali which may pro- 
» bably be broken up into gu the Future-Participle affix, (or ? gha the Dative 
| ‘ost-position), and 7/+ for /ig, adjectival affix. Thus QELgha-li woul | 
iterally, ‘qualified fo or for (future) doing,’ or “in the manner fom 























yi doing.” In common use it means “ for'’ or “in order,t to do.” o 

; . Ex.: Korgali hel-di=* he came in order to see ;” lit, “ he. came 

qualified to see.” ..i-—s 

Boughali wna-ma-di = “he consented not to become" or “in a 

manner as to become.” , ; 

| = «In some verbs this form gives a vgrbal adjective, from which a verbal substam- 

ia tive ts formed by adding (4, reversing the usual course, 

eo +t See Vambéry’s © Uigurische Sprach-monumente,” p. 39, “ee | 

He .— = ib os vith this English expression in fact it corresponds pretty fairly; iin Sader” 


y a compound adjective, “arranged” “orderly”: « 7. “ his affairs are in 
compound adverb: ¢. g. “arrange yourselves in order,."" Hore the ad- 
yw be still further compounded by adding the purpose: “ arrange yourselves 


r 
iJ 

or march ig (in marching order)" of “in order to march.” Or again “ go 
singly in o or for passing through the gate" or “in order to pass through the gate.” 
‘Thus the English expression ‘in order to—" (with an infinitive) is morely a compound 
Qn - Pere an re pean - in gh fe . * } 4 é ; P 
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Binghalé buyur-dum = “I commanded (him) to go”; viz, “I com. 

e manded (him) in order that he should go” or “so that he should go,"’ 

. (4). Qetip, The Perfect Participle © This when used in subordinate 
sentences may be considered as a verbul-adjective qualifying the sulject of 
the chief sentence, a 

ES: bu dsifir-ni wiqu-si-din vrauat-ip (man) imdn-gha targhib gel-ai 
=“ (1) having awakened this infidel from his sleep, should persuade him 

_ towards the Faith.” 

, Here “having awakened,” &e., is obviously the qualification of “ I,” 
which is the subject of the main verb * should persuade.” 

This is the chief form in which a verb enters into composition with 
another verb. See “‘ Compound Verbs.” : 

This Participle is also used im a Passive sense : c. g. aimip ketti, lit. “ it 
has gone brokeri™ (ta¢ gayd, H.) But sinep birdi “ he broke (it)” Gor 
diyd, H.). Again, 


Dozakh per yer—* the place cal/ed Hell.” — = 
This passive use is less common. ’ 
: (c.) Qet-ghach, the Preterite, A similar account may be given of this 


(see above, first para. of (4.) Qelip). The meaning is: “ after having done.” 
(d). Qeta-gene. The Reduplicated Present Participle. This de- 


notes “ continued doing” or “ repeated doing.” “4 
Ex. : Sultén shikdr quta-qeia Artish-ga yetti=“ The Sulgin, hun- 
} ting a@he went, arrived at Artish.” * 
Pes Qetmai, the Negative Present=“ not doing” #. ¢, “ without doittg.”* 
L = (e).* Quighdin. This indefinite (Past or Present) form does duty also 


as an adjective ; and here again it may apply either to the agent oF the 
= (direct or indirect). Of course as an adjective it is indeclinable: = *. 
as Ex. ¢ rsurrken sdz=the speech heard (pass.). 

ae atghan kishi=the person taking, or, who has taken"(act). 
Tt may be itself joined to a noun or pronoun, which may be either its 



















yg shahid-norghan yer-da=in the place where (so and so) became 






“ 


. 
‘2 a niartyr (lit. in the martgr-becoming place). 
* 


ae @ubject or ject ‘or object. 
ar - Ex.: hs olen igh=the work that I do (lit. the me-done work). ; 
7 

aie, f). Qeta-durghan. — ‘The adjective of Paulo-post Futurity; Sood 

— | , - _—— “5 - 

a * Tem r » Ps 276). ; ; > ie [om | 
a Bx. ae xera-durghan Hajji=the ten if going to éta te 
wrow (lit. the to-morrow-about-to-start pilgrim). _ Le. ae 
--was (or is) to be built (lit. in the temnple-shout-to- at. Sate) 
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i Boplbolis Walther exhelhce objet (direct or indireet)—#. ¢., is wed 
either actively” or passively. 
«> Negative :, quiand-duryhance 
(7). Qeighu-/ug,—with a Future Passive meaning : 
Ex. : Qurughu-lng geh=a work that haato be done, 
wm Ch). Qetghu-dig is active and applies to the agent or subject 
Ex,: sudbi-néi@arqu-dig ish=a work /ikely to obtain merit. 
(4) Qetigh-liy, conveying the sense of a condition or state [see 
* Verbal Expressions | ; “ 
Ex. : pusnd-liig ash*®*=food ready cooked. > 
qauha?-birla ardish Quiigh-lig=ornamented with jewels. 





" THE NEGATIVE. x 


> 
The Negative of Verba is formed by the «yllables ‘ma’ ‘ mat or ‘ maa.’ 
 &Ma’ ig used in the Tenses of the Root, and in the Perfect, In- 
**  definif® Potential and Future Partiviples, and the Optative ; it precedes 
all the conjugational aflixes.t 
ft » Ex.: Qat-ma or Qet-ma-'ng{=" do not ;” QEL rL-ma-dim “1 did not.” 
| arf. Parf.) Qur-ma'pt idi, © he had not done," 


. 
* 





aii! def, Part.) QEL-ma-ghan-miz, ‘we have not done.” 
7 o& (Pot, Part.) Qet-ma-sa'm, “ I may not do.” ‘ 
* © (Fut. Part.) Qet-ma-ghu-dig, “ not likely to do,” &e. * 
a <a . (Optative) gen-ma’i “ let me not do.” 
© Wlfew’ is used for the Present Participle and ite Tenses ;@r rather, 
~ the negative root gelma (sce last rule) being formed, it comes under the 
rule (p28) by which “ where the root ends in a vowel the Present Pi 


ms | ciple adds an ¢.” 





" — Eis. : qux-~mai-mon “T do not” ; get-mai-durman, “Tam ablabias doing?” . 
a Me - ausedfor the Continuative Participle 4 in wr or ar, + 
4 la ame “Tam about doing.” a 
-man, “Iam not about doing.” : 


- - geLnas ' 
ee for the Infiflitive : extusas=—“ not to do.” 
ive Auxiliary “irmek’’ bas a negative “ irmas” or “i et 
whichis duty instead of “ dur” when a negativesense is required. 
” aiaciein pac Tense of irmak, bat no tates th 








‘) 


tha - poe 
commdn use.§ | 
ego coewred ht pind hee er 9g gohigh tn hbo ange 
phonetic change, eiz. of vowel and of consonant, 

da, it comes immediately after the Root, or after the formed of 
5 ng Affixes in the Sccondary Forms of a Vorb (Which see, post). 
prevails, (Seo “ Rules of Phonetic Change of Vowole”). 
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Ex. : kichik dur-man, “ I am small." S 23 : 
kichit imdstnan, “ Iam not small.’ . 

This form mde is also sometimes used in compound Tenses, instead of. 
the inserted syllable, to make a negative. 

The defective verb irmak seeuts to have no negative Pe for the past 
tense ;“but the negative Future-Present imas is used, Protredigl “the. 
faftismiative) Past Tense of the same verb. ™ 

Ex. : Qanghan imas tdilar for QEL-ma-ghan idila®& They had not 
_ been doing.” 

, Taakhir QELg hu- luk tmas, (for QEL-ma-ghu-lieg dur) “delay is not 
to be made."” - 
The impersonal verb ddr or bdr-dur, “ there is”, “it is,” has its 
negate yog or yog-dur. 2 2 ; 
ft 


THE INTERROGATIVE ot Sg 


is expressed by adding mu (vulg. ma) after the verb. ‘This syllable” gener- 
ally follows the last of the affixes of the verb ; but in the Tenses of the 
Present and Future-Present Participle, the interrogative is often used fa 
the middle of the word, in the shape of a mere letter m added to the Present 
Participle. | 4 
Ex. ; Qrtding mu “ didst thou do ?” [regular form]. e 
. * Qeta-m’-san, “dost thou do ?” [Present-Part. form]. 
QrEtmdi-m’-san “ dost thou not do?” [do]. ; : 
* "Thesparticle mu repeated, stands for English “ whet ini? | 
EB. g. ma’ him bol-mai-dur kdfir-mu Musulman-me =“ is nob Known x 
Grhether unbelievers or Musulmans.”’ Daze 
_ ~~ With the eommon form ikan or thin (Indef. Party or 3rd. pemaTed Tat ii 
~ ef Past Tense, of irmak “ to be”) the eae “Oi syHable is prefixed in- = a 
stead’of being suflixed, thus m’ikin = “is (it) ?” * magy (it) ie? iis 
—... is used, instead of the final interrogative mu, whetever Gkan— 
resses more of hesitancy between two 
the peculiar inflefinitoness of ékan > 
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“geet THE: OMPOUND PASSIVE. a 


ae ee of th® Transitive verb, forms a Passive, which may be conjugated 
through all the’tenses of the verb “ bolmag.” 
, Ex. : ogu "p-bolmag, “ to be read.”’ 
-"  agu’p-bolghan, “read.” (Indef. Past Participle.) 
ogu’ *bolar, “it is about being read.” 
&e, 


- For the Simple Passive sec the Chapter on “ eooneer7) Forms of the 
fig ? : 


~ .* 





We may now say a few words about the Impersonal Auxiliary above- 
mentioned—.* béy”’. ‘Chis must be carefully distinguished from the verb bér- 
cect “to go,’* siwhich enjoys a2 complete conjugation. - 

Bar, (pronounced in Yarkand, J@) the Impersonal Auxiliary, means 
_ “there is.”*, It is also used to connect the predicate with its subject 
=? affirmatively, or rather to affirm the existence of the subject as connected 

with that particular predicate, in the same way that yogedenies its existence 
. ee connection. 
gS | that sense it sometimes has the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd Per- 
xed to it, It is also sometimes prefixed to the Auxiliaries durman, 


























he ind mae and conjugated by their means as follows :— | _ 
PRESENT, te 9 
Bar-durman, t “ L.exist” or “ Tam.” | . 
or Banr-dursan, “ thou existest,”’ &. ~~. 
Ban-dur “ he exists,"’ &e, 
Ban-durmiz,  “ we exist,” &e.- -~ 
Bar-dursiz, “ ye exist,"’ Ke. pace 
Banr-durlar, “ they exist,’’ &e. 
INDEFINITE-PAsr. 
“Tam” or | Bar-id-im, ‘ I was.” 
“may be.” ‘ 
“thou art,” &e.| Bar-id-ing, “ thou wert.” 
* he is,” ~~ Bar-id-t, © “he was.” 


1. * : a, éweare,”’ <&c.) Ban-éd-th, “we were.” 
eR . ntact -siz, “ye are," &c. Ban-td-ingizy“ ye w 

"bs Ansikan -lar, “ they are,’ ‘ &e.! Bar-id-ilar, “ they. were.” 
ee rit means | rT Caregen but used verbally in the Turki manner it means 


a 





‘a. prose nt of eas “to go,” ‘would be RANA-man, 
“he ten: mo in dur is une whon the fact is merely pres to mean “thvero 
) me the are pi . ‘babh y ? (HL. howegi). peperanemesins SA te = 






ary 
Pe 
‘The addition of the Auxili ary verb bolmag, “ to’ become," to te Past ‘ d 





= 








oh =" 9) 2 ee Re 
; R. B. Shaw—A erammir. 


In the Negative, the word yog would 
word ddr throughout. | 
The Auxiliary ddr is made to supply the place of the “verb “ to have™” 
which does not exist in Turki, (see Syntax, § 13). It may be used also as 
a verbal adjective or noun: ¢. ¢., Ghl-im bdr tii-da = in the house where 
my wife is (lit. “my wife-being house im) ;” bar-i-ni tuttilar = “ they 
took what there was of his” [lit. “the existent (things) of him’’). 
The Indefinite verb-tense idan is the most usual copula in ordinary 
“Watences. 
Ex. Bu at chung ikan = “ this horse is big.” 
Finally any adjective or substantive or pronoun can be prefixed to 
the Personal Pronouns without any copula®: e¢.9., wssdk man, “ I (am) 
thirsty ;"° Aichik san, “ thou (art) small ;" div-da mizt, we (are) at home ;” 

+9 Tiijik-lar-din siz mu, “ (are) you of the Tajik tribe?” yog, Gis Turk-lar- 

' din mis, “no, we (are) of the Turks” (i. ¢., of Turkish race). The verb pont 
substantive is simply sows-entendu, or perhaps its necessity isnot felting = 
primitive language, as neither is it in the language of children, ¢. 7., “ me 
good", “you horse”, “me coachman”. 










CHAPTER VI. ~~. 
Ww je BECONDARY FORMS OF THE VERB. 
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| * 
_ ‘The Secondary Forms are produced by certain Afiix@s tndded to the | 
oo Post, conveying some modification of the Primary verb. — 
a These Affixes may be super-imposed one on the other as required. 
The new Verb thus formed is conjugated just as the Primary Verb, 
the compound of Root plus modifying Affix or Affixes, as a seth 7 
e- 
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te The Turki Causative form gives toa Transitive Verb a Ca i 
shile an Intransitive one becomes Transitive. This will be obyious from 
example or two: ° e ~~ . | 
s(@). #The first form of the Causative is that which applies to, Verbs 
. ‘© A similar practice in Osmanli Turkish (whero the abbreviated forms of the pa je ; 


adopted a# tenso-terminations, aro thus used) has misled 
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rand /) by affixing a ‘dad OY 
« Ex: Ishla-mak = to work. 
Ishla-t-mak = to cause to work. 
Tuga-mak = to come to an end, ¢. ¢. to finish (intrans.). 
Tuga-t-mak = to cause to come to an end, «. ¢ to 
(trans.). 
Ihdér-mak = to send: ibdr-t-mak = to cause to send. 
(b). The second form of Causative is that which affixes ur,t tur gp 
dur,t or shur (in which the Vowel is constant), 
Ex. : piish-mak = to be in a cooked state [neuter, not passive). 
piish-iir-mak = to cause to be in a cooked state, 4 «, to 
+ eook, (Trans. ) . 
kel-mak = to come. (Intrans.) 
» kel-tur-mak = to cause to come, i. ¢., to bring. (T rans.) 
bil-mak = to know ; bil-dur-mak = * cause to know, é. ¢., to 





‘inform. . 
tap-mag = to receive; taip-shur-mdg = te cause to receive, 
; i. e., to entrust to. 


[¥. B.—In the cases of tuga-mak, piish-maky &., the™English lan- 
guage treats the Turki Causative (piish-iir-mak, “ to cook, " &e.,) as the Pri- 
mary Verb, and the Turki Primary (piish-mak, “ to be cooked”) &c, asthe . 
passive of the same. For we should consider the idea (“te cook,”) to 
before the idea “ to be in a cooked state.” But the Turki language takes 
7 the latter as its primary idea, putting it in the form of primary (Turl ki) 
” verb; while it obtains the sense of our simple Active verb by adopting 
the form of the Causative from what is, in our mouths, a Passive (to cause 
to be cooked = to cook). This train of thought may sometimes help to 
account for what may seem to be a non-conformity botween the Turki ver- 
bal form and its English expression. | 

(ec). ‘The third form affixes kur or kuz, the & and its vowel changing 











_ Tapa according to the Phonetic Rules. 
; : yet-mag = to reach. ° 
2 _yet-qur-mag or yet-quz-mdg = to cause to reach. 


*  gele-mag = to do; gel-ghuz-maq = to cause to do. : 
—«@  — kir-mak = to enter ; ; hir-giz-mak = to cause to enter. — 


* Probably a vestige of tho verb it-mak “to make.’ ‘Thus ssAla-t-mak quasi 
la & “to make to work.” 
. orbs as have their Causative in wr always havo their Continuative Parti- 
. dr not wr to avoid confusion, Ex. imdg “to ite mani Parti- 
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imar of the Language 
(a). The first form of the Passive is obtained by affixing "7, i/ or ul 
: (according to the Phonetic Rules, which see) to the Root. If the Root 
a. ends in a vowel, that of the Passive Affix disappears. 
_, Ex.: deh-mag “to open ;" ach-i/-mag “to be opened.” 
tari-mak “to sow ;" tari-'l-mak “to be sown.” 
ogu-mag “to read ; ogu-'l-mag “ tobe read.” 
tut-mak “to seize ;” tut-ul-mak “ to be seized.” ; 
~~ WN. B—It seems probable that the origin of this formation was the 
addition of the Auxiliary bo/-mag, “to become,” to the Perfect Participle 
of another verb. The combination still survives with a passive significa- 
tion, as ¢ufup-bol-maq, “to be seized’ [See “ Verbs, Compound Passive.” ] 
This might easily be corrupted tortutubul-mag* by the elision of p before 
‘ b and Phonetic change in the Vowel; and thence the step would not be far_ 
; to tutul-maq,” slurring over the 6 between two vowels. . 
(4). In cases where the Root of the Verb ends in 7, the Affix of the 
Passive is changed into ‘n, in or wn to avoid the clashing of two Js. 
Ex. : bil-mak = to know ; Jbil-in-mak = to be known (not bi/-il- 
mak). 
[N. B.—Sometimés a Passive is formed from an Intransitive Primary 
 *  Verbsim the regular form, but its meaning is taken from the Causative. 
_* E..¢.,,ajta-mak (intransitive) “to be in a divided state.’’ Passive 
| . “tobe divided.” ‘This is, in point of meaning, the Passive of _ 
~ ajra-t-mak, “to divide” or “to cause to be in a divided state” (Caus.) ; 
but ig form it #% the Passive of the intransitive Primary Verb ajra-mak 
whith of course by rights could have no Passive). 

























IiL.—Tre ReEFLectTIvE. 

This is formed precisely as the last [Passive (4)], but can be applied 
~ not only to Verbs whose root ends in 7, but to all whose sense will bear it. 
_ ‘Its meaning is directly or indirectly Reflective ; but this sometimes gives 

__ yise to special meanings, whose exact connection cannot at first sight be 


Ex. : wr-mdq = to strike ; ur-un-mag = to strike one’s self against ; 
(sp.) to brush against. 

 tolgha-mig= to twist ; tolgha-’n-mag = to twist one’s self, 
(sp.) to writhe. | 

ogu-mag = to read ; ogp-'n-mag = to read to one’s self. 

» ae a“ . : 

Te . As least one such instance is actually known where alip 

nto apdr-mdg. © It must first have been shortened to alipdr-mdg 
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chag-mag = to strike a light ; chag-in-mag = to strike a light 
of itself ; “(sp.) to lighten (used of the Lightning). 
4 * aya-mak = to withdraw (trans.) ; aya-’n-mak = to shrink (with- 
draw one’s self). 

[V. B.—There are some Primary Verbs in the Reflective form, 
at least of which no Primary form exists; this having probably become 
superfluous in point of meaning, as for example, with fuga-mak, “to come 
to an end,” and fuga-’n-mak, “ to finish itself ;’ one of these is obviously 
superfluous, and might be dropped. Even when the real Primary form has 
become obsolete, the Secondary Verbs are formed as if from it, and not 
from the Reflective form. : 

Ex. : érga-'n-mak = to learn, (to put into one’s own 

mind). ‘ as if from orga- 
makes érga-'t-mak = to cause to learn, or to teach ) mak (obsolete)=—= 
(others), (to put into another's mind). } (tohaveinmuind). 
and not érga-'n-dug-mak. | 
IV.—Tae Vers or Rectrrociry or ComMPANTONSHIP. 

This form affixes 'sh, ish or ushk® (according to the Phonetic Rule) 
to the Verb (root or compound). ‘The sense conveyed is that the action 
is reciprocal between several persons, if the Primary Vérb will bear 
this sense; otherwise it means that the action. is performed by several 
together. Like some of the other secondary forms, this sometimes , 
a special restricted sense, which in English is expressed by a separate wo 

Ex. : iis-mak “to butt ;"" iis-iish-mak “ to butt at one-another ; 

tut-mag “ to seize ;” tut-ush-mag “ to seize oné-another”, (speci- 
- 
ally) ‘to wrestle ;"’ : 
ogu-mag “to read ;” ogu-'sh-mag “to read in company.” 
ur-un-mag “to brush against." ur-wn-ush-mag “ to brush against 
one another.” 
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V.— Tue Vers or Possrermiry.t 
To express the power to do or suffer, the Turki language employs no 
separate Verb (as “I can............ *) but adds an affix @/ to the Verb. 
his affix remains intact, never changing phonetically as others do. 
: Ex. : bar-maq, -“ to go ;’’ bar-dl-mag, “ to be able to go.” 
ach-maq, “to open ;” gch-dl-mag, “to be able to open." 
tut-miq, “to seize ;’ tut-dl-mag, “to be able to seize.” 
sat-mag, “to sell ;” sat-dl-mag, “to be able to sell.” 
® Porhaps connected with ish “a companion.” ’ 
tT The Osmanli ‘Turkish seems to have no form of Possibility, only that of Impos- 
sibility in «ma or cmc. This is obviously a relic of the Eastern or primitive affix of 
4 Possibility combined with that of Negation: ¢. g-., (Osm.) yéz-ama-di for (East. T.) ydz- © 
— dlemnanedi “ho was not able to write.” . = 
re | ae ee 
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[¥. B.—It may be said that this form is simply the apposition of the 
Verb al-maq, “ to take,” to the Primary Verb. This is probably the origin 
of the formation; in fact it is sometimes found written separately with 
the Pres. Participle of the principal Verb followed by the tense of the 
Auxiliary al-mag ; e. g. gela-dlinas = “ cannot make"; but, in speaking it 
has got worn down into amere formal affix instead of an independent Verb. 

Thus the form bar'-almaq, tut’-dlmag, &e. may be considered a mere 
corruption or running together of the full compound: bdra-dlmag, tuta- 
almaq, &e. ] 

Where the Present Participle does not end in a but in i (in consequence 
of the Root ending in a vowel, see “ Verbs, Pres. Participle’, page 28) no 
elision takes place between the final ¢ of the verb, and the initial a of the 
ee ae helps to distinguish this form from the Passive in these cases :* 
: [Primary Form] ajra-mak = to be in a state of division, 
[Passive Form] ajra-'/-mak = to be divided. 

[Form of Possib.] ajrai-a/-nak = to be able to be in a state 
of division. 

(Prim.) ogu-maqg = to read. 

(Pass.) ogu-'l-mag = to be read. 

(Poss.) oqui-al-mag = to be able to read, 


Not only one but two or more of these modifying affixes may be used 

os fhe same Compound Verb, as will be seen below. 

The order in which they should be applied to the Root, when several 
come together, dépends chiefly on the meaning intended to be given. But 
thefe seem to be two general rules, viz., that the negative affix when used 

i shall come last (before the conjugational ones), while usually the affix of 
Possibility comes next before the negative (if any), or otherwise last of 
all the modifying paeniee 
ie $US. Ua 762" 6 (ek oP 
™ Ex. rae — 35 — gb — doi ak at ae oe 
L's Root Pass. Recip. Caus. Possy. Neg. Auxy. Pron. 
i) a nentlienenn” aan 
| Modifying Affixes (Secondary Conjugational 
Forms) Aflixes. 





° ly A 5 4 2 L 1 3 
a, - = J am not able to cause (them), to be given to one-another. 


a With the exception of these two modifying aflixes (viz., those of Pos- 
sibility and of Negation), the order of the others is dictated by the mean- 


4 ing intended. For instance: © 
} S Brn-il-dur-mak is the Causatave Form (in dur) of a Passive Verb 
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* In other cases the distinction (between the Passive and Possibility forms) is 
of vowel in the mea 


in the lator: « 9 (Pass.) tdp-il-mag, Goes.) oe net apes & | ce tia 
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(in i/) obtained from the Root nmr. It therefore must mean “ to cause 
to be given.” 


Again, prn-dur-ul-mak is the Passive (in u7) of the Causative Form 
(in dur) of the Verb nrr-mak. Thus its sense is: “To be caused to give.” 
[V. B.—With an Intransitive Verb only one of these two forms 
would be possible. For with kEtn-mak, “to come,” KEL-tur-un-mak would 
P be the Passive of the Causative Form, and would mean “ to be caused to 
come,’’ #. ¢., “to be brought.” But the alternative form KEL-in-tur-mak 
would be the Causative of a Passive Verb KEet-in-mak, and such a Verb is 
logically impossible, since KEL-mak “ to come,”’ can have no Passive (though 
it is true a Passive form of certain Intransitive Verbs is used impersonally 
in @ special sense} see “‘ Syntax.’’)] 
Thus each of these affixes modifies the combination preceding it, while 
the resulting meaning is again modified by the next succeeding affix. Each, 
e moreover, may recur (in its varying forms) in the same combination. 

Ex. : Kin-giz-il-dur-ul-mak = “ to be caused to be made to enter”, #. e. 
“to be caused to be brought in,’ where the Causative Affix appears under 
the forms of giz and dur, and the Passive under those of i/ and ul. 

It will be understood that such complex forms are rare. Still, while 
generally making use of simple ones, the Turkis reserve to themselves the 
right of employing the longest compounds, and occasionally exercise the 
right. ssa 

[N. B.—It will be seen from this that the Turki Verb is capable of 
a vast number of different forms. There are, as we have seen, five Secon- 
dary Root forms besides the Compound Passive. ‘The number of Permuta- 
tions these are capable of is of course enormous. Many of these would be 
impossible logically (though not formally), while many would be mere 
repetitions in point of meaning. 

But leaving out the Affix of Possibility (which generally comes last), 
it may be safely stated that with each of the five remaining forms taken 
successively as the first affix, at least five combinations can be made, con- 
veying each a distinguishable meaning, which would be recognised by any 
educated native of Turkistan. 

This would give us 5 x 5, viz., 25 compound forms, to each of which 

« could be added the Affix of Possibility, making up 50. But each of these 
50 could be used in the negative ; so that there are not less than 100 Com- 
pound Roots or Bases. 

Or the number may be estimated in this way. Prof. Max Miiller, by 
the application in Western Turkish merely of the Causative, Reflective and 
Reciprocative Affixes, obtains 12 Secondhry forms, For the Eastern Turki, 

| if we attach to each of these the Affix of Possibility, we raise the number 
-" of forms_to 24, each of which can be put in the Negative, making 45. 

















Now all but the simplest of these are susceptible of a different order in the 
affixes (giving a difference of meaning, see above). Moreover, affixes may 
recur in the same combination (see preceding page). If we allow that 
these methods double the number of basal forms, we shall be well -within 
the mark, and so we may fairly admit the figure 100 given above. 

Now there are some 44 complete Tenses (or conjugated expressions), 
and 4 ‘Tenses with only 4 personal forms apiece. Thus we get 280 Tense- 
persons applicable to each of the 100 Compound Roots or Bases, besides 
verbal substantives and adjectives. Multiplying the two sums together 
we see that the number of intelligible forms which a single Turki Primary 
Transitive Verb-root is capable of giving rise to, is not less than 28,000. 

Prof. Max Miiller states that “each Verb in Greek, if conjugated 
through all its voices, tenses, mqods, and persons, yields, together with its 
participles, about 1,300 forms’? (Max Miiller Lectures on the Science of 
Language, 5th Ed., Vol., I, p. 305.) 


* CHAPTER VII. 
ADVERBS, POST-POSITIONS, CONJUNCTIONS, NUMERALS. 
THE ADVERB, 
Many Adjectives are used as Adverbs without alteration. 

. OF course it would be superfluous to give a long list of Adverbs, which 
would be found again in the Vocabulary. But there are certain groups of 
Compounds which call for notice : 

(a). First, a large number are formed by means of the Locative Affix 
da = “ at” or “in;” also din = “ from,” and ga or ka = “ to:” 

qai-da or gan-da = in what (place) ? where f 

un-da = in that (place), there. 

#”-yer-da = in that place. 

uza-si-da = on the top of it. 

tuban-da = at the bottom. 

ara-si-din = from the midst of it. 

nim'-ish-ka &c. = wherefore ? (lit.) to what work ?P 
It will be observed that these are merely Pronouns or Substantives in 


me ~ the Locative, Dative, or Ablative cases. 


(b). The Affix dik, dag or dagh gives rise to some Adverbs of simil- 





ii<* gai-dag = what like ? how P 


| _mun-dagh = like this, tleus. 
. shun-dagh = like that, so. 
&e. 
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2 va | | 
Other Compound Adverbs can be formed in the same way by means of 


the Affix dag or dik with various Substantives or Pronouns. | 
(ec). Another set is formed by affixing ela, which implies “ extent” 
or “ ambunt."’ | 
gan-cha = how much ? 
mun-cha = this much, 
shun-cha = that much. 
ni-cha = how much ? 
(¢2). Sometimes this Affix cha is preceded by the Dative Post-position : 
an.ga-cha = “to that extent" or “so far as that". 
: kachan-ga-cha = “ to what extent of time ?” ¢. c., “till when ?” 
Thus the Compound Affix gha-cha comes to mean, in point of place 
“so far as,” and in point of time “until.” It answers to the Compound 
Verbal Affix ghun-cha. This is written in Kashghar ghu-cha, which would 
derive it from the Future Participle is giw; or it may be the termination 
of the Indefinite Past Participle “ghan” with the same affix “cha,” and 
thus QEL-ghun-cha would be literally “to the extent of the (indefinite) 
“doing,” which sense agrees well enough with the common use of this form 
viz., *‘ whilst doing” or “ than doing."’ 
Neg. Qeu-ma-ghun-cha,=* whilst not doing,” ¢ ¢ “ until (he or it 
&c.) does.” 
_ Ex.: mulagat no.-ma-ghun-cha = until a visit was paid, (lit. “ whilst 
not paid’’), 
Saning din-ing-gha x1n-ghun-cha = than entering into thy Faith, 
(e). The Substantive vax “ side’ forms several Adverbs : 
qai-yan-gha = to which side ? 
gai-yan-da = in what direction ? 
u-yan-din or u-yan-i-din = from that direction. 
bu-yan-da or bu-yan-i-da = in this direction. 
(f). Next comes a group of which the derivation is less plain, but 
the connection in sense and form evident. 
birt = on this side, 
nari = on that side, 
ichkari = inside [iehra = ditto (also found) ]. 
tashgari = outside. : 
ilgari = before. 
yoqgart = above. 
utra or utrt = opposite, facing. 
N. B.—It will be observed that the sense of all these is Jocative while 
the terminations are two: the simple ari ov fré, and the fuller keri or gar. 


: Tt is probable from analogy that some word indicating “ place” or “ locality" 


must be the origin of these endings. That word must be found in the 
| Qe , 











B04 sR. BB, Shaw—A Gr. ar of the Language 8, 
___ simpler as well as in the fuller forms. Hence it may be inferred that the 
_ & (org) of some of them is not a part of the word we are seeking. Look- 
ing then simply at art or iri, where we are to find the meaning “ locality,” 
- we are reminded at once of yer-? = “its place.” I venture to suggest, 
therefore, that birt may be a corruption of bu-yeri ( = this place), and 
naré of an-yert or 'n-yert ( = that place). 

As for the others, tchhari, &c., it will be observed that ich is a 
Substantive (see Vocabulary) meaning “the interior.” Tash or tisk > 
means “the outside.” Again it may be gathered by comparing the 
Chaghatai word iat “before” with the Uigur word é/ik (? il-lik) 

“ first,"’ that there must onee have been a word i/ meaning “ front,” 
which would be the origin of i/-gari. Lastly, as there is an Uigur Verb ; 
yog-la-mag = *‘ to be elevated,” it may be gathered that yog as a root con- 

veys the idea of height, whence yogari. 

It will be observed that such of these compounds as take the simpler form 
without %, begin with Pronouns, while those which take a *&, &c., before the 
element aré begin with Substantives. Now an Adijectival Pronoun can 
be prefixed to a Substantive without intermediation. But a Substantive 
cannot be so attached to another Substantive. The regular formation in 
such a ease is to aflix the particle gi or ki [see p. 279 (b)] to the former, 

- making it into an Adjective of Relation. Now this is exactly what we 

4 find in these words. Wherever the first element is a Substantive, we find a 

ik introduced between the two parts of the word. This confirms my sup- 
position that the final element isa Substantive. If we wished to combine ’ 
the Substantive ich “interior” with the Substantive yer or yert “ place” 
—___ aeeording to rule—we should say ich-ki-yeri = “the inward place’’, “ the ing 
Es side” (ich-ki being an Adjective of Relation meaning “ inward”) a form 
- easily contracted to ich-k'ari. And so, tash-q'’dri for tash-qgi-yert “ the out- 
side ;” ¢/-g’ari for il-gi-yert “the fore-side ;” yog’ari for yog-gi-yert “ tho 
up-side,”” (Utrea is probably from a Participle of ut-mak “to cross”, and 
not from a Substantive, ) 
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will further support by remarking that the treatme cO! | 

stantives (see last para.) quite accords with the supposition that they are for- 
‘ i +3 3 46 6 

med on the word “ yer-i.” Thus iii-ning ichkari-si-gha would be—(lit.) 
6 5 38 4 3 1 i Sigre 65 - 

“to its imer place of the. house,” and maning ilgari-’m-da wouldbe (lit.) 


6 6 3 4 2 1 
“at my front place of me.” 
But such expressions are hardly consistent with the supposition that 
tchkari is made up of ich the “interior” plus fa “to” (Dat.), plas ré (a 
lL 234 
Post-position supposed to imply direction towards). For iii-ning ich-ka-ri-st- 
6 6b 4 3 2 1 
sad gha would then be (lit.) “to its towards to interior of the house’ with 3 


Post-positions (two of them identical) agglomerated on the top of one 
another, and only broken by a Possessive Affix detached from any Noun. 
And maning il-ge-ri-'m-da would be on the same system (lit.) “at my 
“towards to front of me.” 

With regard to such forms as gait-ru “ backwards,” iiz-ra up &. (to 
which may be added ich-ra “ inside’’) quoted by Prof. Vambéry to prove 
that the syllable ra is separate from the (supposed) Dative termination 
ka, and does not form part with it of a single clement kari or gari, this 
conclusion is doubtless correct, as moreover the examples birt and nari show. 
Prof, Vambéry and I are agreed in thinking that the & clement is distinet 
from the r element. What they each represent, is a different question. If 
the latter meant “ direction towards,” the addition of the former with much 
the same sénse, (viz. ka = to) would be superfluous ; and still more so, on 

‘@this supposition, would be a second apposition of the same affix m the 
expression fashgari-gha, &. 

Moreover in the words above quoted of Eastern Turkistani, I cannot 
trace any signification of “direction towards.” In that dialect they all 

_apply to “rest in a place” (e. g. Zashgari is the name of the outer courtyard 
of a house, and iehkari that of the inner or women’s court), as moreover can 
be gathered from the fact that to express motion the dative post-position 
is added ; e. g. fashgari gha “ to the outside,” “ outward” ; while it is quite 
correct to say ichkari ulturadur “he is sitting inside,” tashgart turdé “ he 

stood outside,”’* which would be abnormal if those words implied motion or 
direction towards. As for the forms ich-ra, iiz-ra, &c. (from the substantives 
 «* deh = interior and tiza = surface) where we should expect to find the par- 
‘ticle «Ri following the initial element, it is probable that in the more 
: Westerly dialects (for they are not common in Kastern Turkistin), the 
Seah antive veri, having already been tontracted to ra or ri, has further 
The phrase, “ Dadshdh birta Wair tishqari tur-up irdi-far’ = “The King and 
Vizi were stan ing ontside,”’ has been found, 
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consequent necessity for the relative particle, Ai, after other substantives 
attached to it, may have been forgotten. 

Thus it is only when governed by Post-positions, as “ da”, “ gha” or 
“din” (expressed or understood), that ®tich forms can be considered as 
Adverbs, although these Post-positions are often suppressed as understood. 

When themselves governing Nouns or Pronouns, they of course be- 
come Compound Post-positions, as in the instances given above in the Note. 

(7). Another group is formed with the Affix /ash, implying “ diree- 
tion”’ or “ inclination towards.” 

yoqari-lash = upwards. 


tuban-lash = downwards. & 
wra-lash = sloping upwards. 
: ara-lash = mixedly, 7. ¢., middle-wards. 
POST-POSITIONS. os 


These may be divided into two classes, Snrprr and Cowrounn. 
The Sorene Post-prosrrions are mere aflixes attached to the words 


governed by them, and forming what may be called (for the sake of com- 


parison with the inflectional languages) various cases, Dative, Locative, &e. 
The Simple Post-positions are: da “at’’ or “ in,” din “ from," gha, 
ga, ga or ka “ to,’ ning “ of,” ni (sign of accusative absent in English), 


Birla or bilan “ with,” siz “ without,” wehun “ for,” “ because of,” &c., Ke. 


The Comrouxp Post-rosrrions are really Substantives, which are 


themselves affected by the simple Post-positions, e. g., 1en-i-da “ inside,” 


{lit.] “in its interior;’ Uza-si-gha “a’top,” (lit.) “to its top.” These 
sometimes applied directly to a substantive. But they also frequently 
require other Post-positions to connect them with the words they govern, 
e. g.,—din kre (lit.) “arrer from .., ;""—ng tza-si-da “ a*ror of —.” 


When they are used with the genitive of the noun governed, the sense” 


is made definite. 
Ex. : Zigh-ning tzs-si-da = on the top of the mountain. 
Tigh-ning tuwnssx-i-da = at the foot of tie mountain. 
When din is used instead of ning, or when the two Substantives are 


merely placedin apposition without any Post-position between, the sense 


becomes indefinite (especiall¥ in the latter case). 
Ex.: Migh-tzs-si-da = on the mountain-tops, 
Tigh-din-tuBanx-da = below the mountains. 
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sunk into a mere post-position, so that its substantival origin and the © 


The following is a list of the more usual forms ; it being remembered 
employ ning in the definite sense before them, while such as here BS 
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ustun-da or gha, &. = upon. 


altin-da re: = under. 
astin-da ae = ditto ‘ 
ich-i-da . = inside. 
arid-si-da “" ,, = amidst 
tizd-si-da = = a'top of 
tupa-si-da _,, = upon, s 
tub-i-da = = in the bottom of, 
yan-t-da :* = at the side of. 
(only with ning) qash-i-da ‘3 = in the presence of. 
ditto ald-i-da = = in front of. 
° ditto bu-yiiz-i-da__,, = on this side of. 
ditto u-yiiz-i-da 4, _= on the further side of. 
ditto kin-i-da «i = in the rear of. 
ditto arqa-si-da "3 = ht the back of. 
: ditto tash-i-da mn = on the outside. 
Defte. (ning) ; Indfte. (din) ichhari = inside. * 
ditto (din) arqda-da = behind. 
ditto (din) kin = after. 
ditto (din) tuban = below, in a lower position 
than, 
ditto (din) tag-t-da = beneath, under, (with some- 
thing superposed). 
ditto (din) ustun = above, higher than. 
ditto (din) dstin = below. 


All these declinable Substantives admit also of the Possessive Affixes, 
e. g. maning gash-im-da = “in my presence’ ; sening yan-ing-din = “ from 
thy side.”’ 

The Compound ghacha (gha “to,” cha “the extent of ;”’ see Adverbs) 
is used as a Post-position meaning “ till’’ or “ as far as.”’ 

Ex. : Viz-ghacha = as far as the knee; Adshgar-ghacha = as far as 
Kashghar; bdsh-tokhi-ghacha = till first cock, (¢. ¢., till cock-crow). 


.  CONJUNOCTIONS. 


There are not many Conjunctions in Turki. It borrows them fre- 
quently from Persian and Arabic. 

The home-born ones are kim “ that,” takhi “ still’, “ notwithstanding”, 
imdi “ then’’, &c., and the compound anwin-kin “ afterwards”, &e. 











ss The Carprvan numbers are : 


, fir, = one. yigarma = twenty. 

7 ki = two. btoz = thirty. . 

| och = three. girg = forty. 

tort = four. illig = fifty. 

So besh = five: 7 altmish 

= aléi = six. oratmish= sixty. 

, yelte = seven. yetmish = seventy. 
sakiz= eight. stkzan = eighty. 
fogoz= nine, fogzan = ninety. " : 
wn = ten. yz = a hundred: mA 

. ming = a thousand. 
, ) tuman = ten thousand. 


: ™ The intermediate numbers are formed by simple apposition, the multi- 


ples of ten coming first, as: wn-bir = “ eleven,” 6tdz-besh= “thirty-five” ; 
rt tort-yiiz sakzan-dch = “ four hundred and eighty-three” ; bir ming iki yiiz 
z togzax = “ one thousand two hundred and ninety.” It will be seen that 
to express multiples of a number the smaller factor comes first, as above : 


TY dee 


tort-yiiz = “‘ four hundred”. 
a There is a class of Substantives derived from the cardinal numbers, 
which had better be noticed in this place. 
if . o* . | * 
. bir-ao or bir-ailan =one by itself, “a one. 
> tk’-ao or ik’-ailan=a two, a pair, both. z 
ros &e., &e. 4 
‘§ 2 [W; B.—It is probably by a contraction of the former that we get the 
 _ Post-position bir-lan, birla or bilan = together with, “in one.” See Ku- 









 datku Bilik, Introd.—aning imedli bir-ailin “ with their proverbs.””] 
~~ ‘Next we have the Numeral Adjectives or Onprnat Numbers. These 
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‘te . , . 

| Bir-inchié- _ = first. yigarma-nchi = twentieth, 

¢kienchi = second. btoz-unché = thirtieth. f; 
. dch-onchi - = third. *| girg-incht = fortieth. “= 

CO OSSrt-dnchéi == fourth. illig-inchi = fiftieth. it, 
_— besh-inchi = fifth. atmish-incht = sixtieth. e 
alti’nchi = si yetmish-inchi = seventieth, ie 

—g@ . ” * * = pe 7 

ere * _ yetti-’nchi = seventh. sakzan-inchi = cightieth, 


- = eighth. “ togzan-inchi = nineticth, 
i = ninth. ‘| yiz-tincht === hundredth, 
: ming-inchs ho ih, 









| Pi ao MY Giilisliot ly ofan coil eee Eg 
ordinal affix is only applied to the last term of a compl Habe 
yiiz girg-sakiz-inchi = one hundred and forty-eighth.] — 
There are also some Numeral Adverbs formed by the additional of age 
As bir-in iki-’n = by ones and by twos. 


N. B—Perhaps a contraction of bir-din iki-din, which form also 
exists with the same meaning. 


. Bir-ar, (no ik-ar), deh-ar, tért-ar &¢.,=“ singly,” “by threes,” “by 
_ fours,” &e. 
“Once,” “twice,” &c., are formed with gatim “time” as, iki-gatim 
* twice,” Lbesh-gatim “ five times,”’ &c. 


THE TURKI YEAR-CYCLE 


Consists of twelve solar years, each tamed after some animal in a fixed 
order, as follows :— 


1. Sachkan “ The Mouse.” 7. At “The Horse.” 
2. Us *'The Ox.” 8. Qot “The Sheep.” 
3. Bidrs ©The Leopard.” | 9. Maimun “The Ape.” 

4. Tuushgan “The Hare.” LO. Tokhi “The Cock.” « 


5. Balik “The Fish or Dra-|11. J¢ “The Dog.” 
gcon.”’ 
6. Ilan “The Serpent.” (12. Tunghuz “The Hog.” 


The present year (1874-75) is the year of the “ Dog.” The year be- 
gins and ends in the spring, and is divided into twelve ‘ mansions,’ in each 
of which the Sun spends a month (the twelve Signs of the Zodiac). These 
are known only by their Arabic names at the present day. 

The above chronological arrangement of solar years is purely Turkish 
(or perhaps Tartar in the extended sense). The Muhammadan lunar years 






and months are in more common use now ; the solar ones being only em-— 
ployed in calculations of age and in matters where it may be a question of 


the season. 
Each entire cycle is called a “ muchal.” 





: CHAPTER VIII. 
DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


EE 


Formation or DerrvatTjoN OF SUBSTANTIVES, 


(a). A noun of the Acest is formed by adding the affix chi to tho © 


siph or to the Infinitive form of a Verb ; 
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Ex, : Qet-ghu-chi = a doer, 

Birn-mak-chi = a giver. 7 : 

(5). A Noun of Proression is formed by affixing ché to the name of 
the object used, or of the matter dealt with: 

Ex. : miltek-chi = a musketeer. = 

gakat-chi = a Qustom’s official. 

(c). An Anstract Noun is formed by the addition of lik or luke 
(with Phonetic variation both of Vowel and Consonant) to an Adjective or 
Adverb, or even to another Substantive : - 

Ex. : Sarigh-lig = yellow-ness. 

Tola-ik = much-ness. 
Usidd-lik = art (from ustad “ artificer,” p.). 
Gum-rah-lik = perdition (from gum-rah, “ lost road,” P.). 
Also to an Infinitive, or the Werbal Adverb in “ ghuncha.” 
ultir-mak-lik = slaughter (from iiltiir-mak “ to kill).” 
: ishit-kuncha-lik = worth-hearing-ness. 

(7). A Noun of Ontatn is formed by adding lik (or Zuk) to the name 
of a country or place : 

Ex. : Khogend-lig=a man of Khokand, a Khokandi. 

(2). A Noun of Connection, by adding chan to any word to denote 
continuous or frequent connection : 

Ex. : aghrik-chan=one who is constantly ill, an invalid. 
salla-chan=one who always wears a turban (sal/a). 
(7). A Noun of Fritow-suir is made by affixing ddsh or lash (an- 
swering to our “ fellow"’): 
Ex. : ata-dash = a brother by the same father (afd). 
qursaq-dash = a twin (lit. “ womb-fellow’’). 
ash-ddsh or tabag-dask=a meal-fellow, or one who is a companion 
at a meal. . 
v : maktab-dash=school-fellow, (maktab, “ school,”’ A.). 
‘= _ (g). A Venrpat Substantive is formed by affixing /, 9, g or gh to the 
_ __ Root, supplying the proper vowel when necessary, before it. The meaning 
46 either the action of the Verb, or the result of that action : 
x, : rtz-iik=an institution (from tiiz-mak). 
—* TiTra~k=a trembling (from titra-mak “to tremble’’). 

[W. B.—That this Substantive is derived from the Verb, and not vice 
_ wersd, is shown by the fact that the verbal form derived from tiézik would 
_ be tiiziik-la-mak, and not tiiz-mak, &c. (see “ Formation of Verbs’’).] 


DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 


(a). The Adjective of Lrxeness is formed by affixing dik (which 
is s subject to Phonetic variations of the guttural) to a Substantive :; 
= Ex. : egg “ sheep-like” (from goi “a sheep’). 


; [No. 3, 
7 : 




































par cl i or hi Substanti Adjec A Palticiplo ise 
ag ; to ve, jectave, verb or P u 
Ex.gekin-gi=“ following,  “ last’® (from Ain= rear) ; 
yetkan-gi=* arriving,” or “ which hag arrived,” vi * 
(ec). Thé* Adjective of Quarry is formed by aflixing /ik ip tuk) =f be 
(subject to Phonetic variation of guttural) hy a Substantive or Participle: = 





Ex, : Dada-like hagg=* a father’s right” (fatherly right). Biss 

Kafiristin-lik=* infidel” (said of a whole country); from A@- _ 

os Jiristan=“ a land of infidels’, 

¥ (¢), A Vennan Adjective is formed by adding & or g to a Verb Root 

(supplying a vowel before it when necessary). 

es Ex. : aghri-g=ill, from aghri-mag=to be ill. 
fo’g=satistied, from foi-mag=to be content. y i 
tiz-iit=right, in order, (see p p. 53 Cf) and note). on 


(e). An Adjective of Hanrr is formed by adding one of the affixes 
kak, gag or chak to the root of a Verb; 
Ex. : deh-gag=“ flying about much ;” from éeh-mag=“ to fly.” 
qgurg-qaqg=“ fearing much ; from qgurg-maqg=to fear. ~* 
- trin-chak=* lazy ;” from irin-mak=* to procrastinate.” 
~~ f). An Adjective or Adverb of Fasmr1on or Move by adding cha: 
| Ex. : mazlim-cha chappan=a woman's robe. Zurk-cha min-mak=to 
ride as a Turk. 


COMPOUND AND DERIVATIVE VERBS, 


: (a). The commonest compound is the Perfect Farticiple of one Verb 
prefixed to another Verb which completes the meaning, and which is con- 
__ jugated as may be required. 
Fi Bf ee Ex. : sat-ip almag=to buy, or take by purchase, (sat-ip =sold, almaq — 
4 ( =to take). 


‘ey alip-barmag = to take away (a/ip = having taken ; bermagS 
at - to go), contracted in Yarkand to eparmeg. 
a a yetip-qaimag=to exceed, (yetip=having reached a himit) ; gal- 
mag—to remain (over). | 
kiiyiip-birmak=to burn, or “ give over to burning” (Aiiyiip=ha- 7) 
- ving burnt, Jirmak—to give).* “is 
. It will be remembered that the auxiliary Jo/mag used in this way 74 
ax with phew extect Participle of a Transitive Verb makes a Passive, e, I Py Chi 
qe! - olmag=to be done. 
_ Another formation consists of the Present ‘Participle of ono 


i a goi-mag “to put’, and some others, are often red: a ant 
Y eat pisces, tik the Hind, dene, me 


_ : “i, 
oo a = 4 ze * “le . : 
d 4 7 s ¢ ° ° °e ; 
—} | ‘ i a) 7 :- a. . _ 
4 7 fs he [ bona 






























; = - ee. another Verb of different ELE is gece: to the ag! , 

_ lish combination of a similar kind. 
fe ; Ex. : qela-bashlamag=to begin doing, or “ to begin to do.” 
“ A Verb is formed from a Substantive by affixing la to form the Verb- 
root, Verbs thus formed are numerous : 

Ex, : ish-la-mag—to work (from ish “ work"’). 

bish-la-~-nag—=to lead or to begin, “ to head” (from bash “ head’). 

A Verb of co/our is formed by affixing the syllable ’r to the adjective 
= of colour, Kc. 
) Ex. : ag-ar-mag = to become white. 

Oz-ga-'r-mag = to change colour (from éz-ga = other). 
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The following are points to be noted :— 

1. The nominative or subject generally comes first in a sentence, and 
the verb always last. 

lan Ex. : “ Hazrat Scrtan shikar-ga chiqgtilar’” =“ The Sultan went out 
to hunt.” 















- When it is desired to put emphasis upon the subject, it comes imme- 
diately before the verb. 
2 Ex. : “ Hazrat Sultan-ga kalima tayiba-ni KHWAJA KHAZAR orgat- 
a Saray.” 


viz. “ It was Khwaja Khazar who taught the ‘ kalima tayiba’ to His 
Highness the Sultan.” ) 
* Literally : “To His Highness the Sultan the kalima-tayiba (aceusa- : 
i “hee Khwaja Khazar taught.” he 
2, The usual order of a simple sentence is: = 
(a). That the accusative or object shall immediately precede the verb 
ait adverbs or adverbial expressions, (other cases coming first) : 

a) £x.: “ Kiaja <Abu-l-Nasr Samani Hazrat Sultan-ga 4N-Nt 
pul-yer-da trgattilar.” i 
 * Kh’dja Abed Now Simidni to His Highness the Sultan’ the ‘ 3 : 
| faith (ace.) on-the-spot taught.” Ay 

| = Sometimes the seeming accusative forms really p 
1 verb, in which case sie it immediately precedes it, sea 
ic f the accusative... 


oS ‘Ex: Bu “ girg piakt Hazrat-din noxusat-aldilar.” 
Seecaie| : m His H ighness eo Tepe 













pees 


2 "nil 












; | he sign of the scanetivo in alo omitted if the seme te indent = 
Ex. : nan yemnak = to eat bread. « 
_(c). Sometimes the accusative is put first for emphasis (viz., out of 


its proper’place). : 
Ex. : “Ub pUSHMAN-NI ara-din yog-gelmadim”’= “That enemy from — 





(our) midst I have not destroyed.” 
UL BUTKIANA-NING TAM-I-NT awwal siz quparip-biring dedur, 
that idol-temple-of the wall (ace.) first you having raised give, ho says 
viz. ** He says, you first raise the wall of that idol-temple.”’ 

8. All subordinate clauses, and all sentences which in English would 
be joined by conjunctions, in Turki have their respective verbs put in the 
form of some Verbal Adjective (generally that in ‘y), the sense being thus 
kept flowing on until the whole of the long chain of sentences is concluded 
by a personal Verb : 

BE. g. Kashgar khalg-i-ni kaftr-lav 6z din-i-gha kirguz-up, it eshak 
tunguz gosht-i-ni ye'p, haram harish-ni mubah bil-ip, mutlag kafir bol-up, 
qgalip ikan, 

“The unbelievers having caused the people of Kishghar to enter into 
their own religion, they (the Kashgharis) having eaten the flesh of dogs, 
pigs and asses, iaving considered unclean suakes to be lawful (food), hav- 
ing become unrestrained infidels, have remained (so) (or, have become and 
remain unrestrained infidels |." 

It will be noticed here that the author has changed his subject or 
nominative after the first clause. This is merely due to careless writing, 


as we sometimes see in English [e. g. “ Having finished my dinner the 


dance began."] The last verb gal-ip ikan can only by courtesy be called 
a personal Verb. Often a speaker begins a string of sentences in the above 
form but finding that he has sdmpleted the expression of his meaning, he 
leaves his speech grammatically incomplete by omitting to add a final per- 
sonal verb. 
_ 4. The Genitive precedes the substantive which governs it: 

Ex. -“Svupranx-sino deda-si” = “ The Sultan's father.” « 

5. The adjective does the same usually, except in Persian or Arabic 
combinations. 

If the adjective for any reason comes last, the Post-positions, &e., are 
ailixed to it, as being the end of the compound substantive (formed of it 


and its noun) : 


* Ex. 2 halima-tayiba-ni. 
6. pe an adjective is in the Comparative, the object of comparison 


UE: + "8 Tad-din yamdn-rdq” = “ Than a stone worse.” 


words os ~ hacia nmodintey precede the verb: 
Ki : ; ey ae ’ 


- 2a 


J =3as “Tf the epberice predicates a quality of the subject the adjective. 
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Ex. : “ Sultan-ning dada-si kafir-lik-da tash-din ham yaman-rag indi.” 
: Lit. “ the Sultan's father in infidelity than a stone e¥gn worse was,” 


8. M[elative clauses in who or which, are not so expressed in Turki. 
They are attached to the substantive to which they refer (preceding it), 
and form a compound adjective or subordinate sentence with its verb in the 
form of a verbal adjective, generally in gan (if Present or Past)or in durghan 
af Future. 

: (a). Ex. : Av-nt sat-Kan hishi — The person who sells the horse. 
Horse (acec.) selling person, 
Ertl Kera-DURGHAN hajji = The pilgrim who is going to start 
To-morrow ubout-to-go pilgrim. 
to-morrow. 

If the (English) relative prgnoun is in the accusative, dative, &c., still 
the Turki form is similar to the above (the sign of the accusative &e., being 
omitted), and the verbal adjective may have its subject or nominative 





















i) expressed before it (or understood). 
> _ Ex.: (In the Accusative) Biz grn-cuan ish-Jar = The deeds whick 
we do. 
SAN KORGAN kisht = the person whom thou 
a. sawest (or seest). 
* (In the Dative) n1z BAsH UR-GHAN nima = that to which we strike the 
Lit. we head- striking thing. 
id head (bow). 
F -- (in the Genitive) Man ar-r-nt- vwrenan- adam keldi = The 
“ I horse his (ace.) having struck man came 
. man wiose horse I struck came. 
ea Ar-ttienan = kishi yighlai-dur = The person whose horse died, weeps. 


horse his having died person weeps. 

Tiisu-im-pa KénGan shér._ Lit, “in-my-dream-seen lion.” 
, Viz., “The lion which I saw in my dream.” 
_  €NicHasp YIL-NING BU YUZI-GIA RIAZAT WA MASHAKKAT BILAN 
| , TAPKAN jfarzand-im.” Tit. “ So-many-years-on-this-side- 

of-with-self-denial-and-pain-obtained son-of-mine. 

viz., “ My son, whom,” &e. | 
| Or, conversely, the rule may be stated thus: The Substantive in Turki | 
ae ta. which is attached (i. e. prefixed) a verbal adjective (indefinite) in gan, k 
may be either the subject of the action of that verbal adjective, or its oljecé 
(direct or indirect) ; and the said verbal adjective may accordingly be ren- — 
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Waces or did) c. g: sathon Kishi =the person who alla” 
"Or else by “whom or which (so-and-so does or d 
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1877.) of Eustévit Turkistan. 


Or else by “to whom or to which (so and so does or did)—,"” e. g. 
bash urghan nimé = the thing ¢o which (so and 80) bows the head ; &c., &e. 

, As in the first case the object may be expressed with its proper sign 
before the verbal adjective (e.g. at-n1 sathan hishi “the person who sells 
the horse'’) thus forming a subordinate clause in the sentence ; so also, in . 
the latter cases, the swbject may be and is generally, prefixed to the verbal 
adjective for clearness’ sake, except when otherwise indicated sufficiently 
plainly. Thus: nrz-gelylen ish “the deed which we do” (or “the deed 
done by us”); san korgan hishi “the person whom thou -sawest’’ [SAN-NT 
korgan kisht would be “ the person who saw thee." 

But in tish-iim-da kérgan sher" the possessive affix iim sufficiently in- 
dicates that it was [ that saw the lion, so that it is unnecessary to add the, 
subject and say “ mMaAN...4drgan...”’ On the other hand if the lion were the 
scer we should say: man-s1 korgon sher “ the lion which saw me,” 

(6). If the subordinate clause merely predicates the existence of its 
subject in a certain relation, so that it has no verb except “to be,” the 
Turki language omits the verbal adjective or participle of this verb, and 
supplies its place with the particle ‘gi’ or ‘kv’ to connect the clause with 
its subject, which comes last in order.* 

Ke. : “ Turkisrin-rarar-t-pa-at khalg.” Lit. “ Turkistan direction- 
in-(being) people.” 

viz. ‘The people that are in the direction of Turkistan.” 

(c). To express a simile, the word or the whole subordinate sentence 
is connected with its subject by the particle * dit” = lake. 

Bx. : * DozAKU-NING-DARWAZA-SI-NI ACHQAN- DIQ aghz.” 

Lit. Hell of door its (aco.) having opened like mouth. 
viz., “a mouth as if opening the door of Hell.”’ 

Likelihood is similarly expressed : 


* This syllable gi or fi takes the place (in sentences where the subordinate verb 
is “to bo"’) of the indefinite Participlo or verbal adjective of that verb. For if the 
translation of: “the lion which appeared in my dream” is fiisi-am-da kavongan aker, then 
the translation of “the lion which ts in the jungle” would naturally be “jangal-da than 
sher.? But instead of that they say: “ywrgal-da-gi sher.” Thus gi takes the place 
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316 R. Bl Shown ‘yee of the Language [No. 3, 


Ex. : Biz-ga ham aaKit-ntxa gvuAni-nt riv-gu-p1q* bir ish-ni 
Us to also customs of merit (ace.) likely -to-obtain one work (aee.) 
duyur-suntlar, vizs, “ Command to us also some work that may be likely to 
command, 
obtain (for us) the merit of customs (paying).” 
9. A conditional sentence is usually expressed without any ‘if’ by 
putting the verb into the Potential: 
Ex. : “Shul Butkhana-ning tam-i-ni siz qupar-sa'’ngiz.” 
Lit. That Idol-temple of wall (ace.) you muy TAIse, 
viz., “ If you raise,” &c., or “ should you raise.” 
10. With the adverb ‘i/gari’ meaning before, the verb (in the form 
of the Infinitive Verbal Subst.) is put in the negative: 
. Ex.: U2 Sultan bu ‘alam-gha kel-was-din nichand yil 1Gant: 
that Sultan this world to coming not than soveral years before 
English—‘ some years before that Sultan had come into this world.’ 
(CF. “avant qu'il ve fut venu au monde.”’) 
. So also with the verbal affix “ghuncha”’ “ whilst’, to produce the 
meaning ‘ until.’ 

Ex. : mulagat bol-ma-cuuncua=‘ whilst a visit had not been paid’ or 

visit being not whilst . 
‘till a visit was paid.’ 

(C£. “tant qu'une visite m ‘avait pas été faite,’’) 

11. ‘There are two ways of quoting a statement made by another per- 
son (or an opinion ascribed to him), answering to the English forms: (@) 
That which professes” to give the very words of the speaker in inverted 
‘commas; (b) “ He said that’ followed by the third person (of the supposed 


speaker). 2 
e aubstituted for i or of grammutically though not idiomatically : Twrhistdn-da TmKAN 
he Khalg Musalmdn boldi “the people that ave in Turkistan have (has) become Musalmin.” 
:: At meaning tKAN, eshak saning mwaN “ the horse (15) twhat iqaiine, the ass what ie thine.” 

i ; | Kin 1xax Adam yetmadi “the man who is (or was) behind has not arrived.” (This may 


be shown to be grammatically a correct form, by substituting other verbs: e.g. Zur 
Kistan-da twrawan khalg, “the people who stay in Turkistan” ; kin gdlonan ddam‘*tho 
man who remains behind”; maning bolonas at “ the horse which becomes mine.”) So ~ 
that the particle Ai or gi in all the meanings desoribed respectively under Pronouns, 
, a 232, under Adjectives of Relation, p. 279, and as taking the place of the English relative 
oun, here p. 283—in all these applications seems to be a corruption of the Participle 
tan or thin of the verb substantive. - ruse 
Tt must not be confounded, as some grammarians have done, with the conjunction 
in (en i used in that language and in Osmanli Turkish to supply the place of 
& xelative Pronoun but which is really 4 mere “ connective” having the Personal Pro- 
nour understood (or expressed) after ity Seo Forbes’ Persian Gram, § 68; ¢.g, de wre 
Si eagh Belden Aamd meyhe “ Ho whom I saw &c.’' Lit. “ He, at Loan Se So — 
© Here tip- qui is tho oe Probability ; 0 that this sentence is ofthe 
for , ro under § 8 (a). "= 
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2 though by rights the dz should refer to the subject of the sentence — Ali), 
yet as the accusative “ Fatgub-ni comes so close before, it would 


____ be understood to mean: “ ‘Ali saw Ya‘qub in his (Ya‘qub's) own 
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in Turki by 
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sometimes omitted) and finishing with the participle “ De'p" = ba having Bt 


and end of the quotation, 


Ex. : Amerran Al-homdu-!-Tlah falab-im muyessar boldi, 
They said ‘“*'Thonk God (the object of) my search has-been -obtain- 
DEP. 


ed,”’ haying said. 

(6). The other form is rendered in Turki by putting the quotation 
in the words of the speaker, with this exception that the subject (or nonii- 
native) of the sentence quoted is in the accusative, as being the object of 
the governing verb * he said’ or ‘he thongbt.’ | 


Ex.: Sant ii/di dédi —= He said that thou wert dead. 
Lit. thee ho died he said, 


Which may be rendered, “he reported thee dead,” or “ he said 
(of) thee, he is dead.” 

Here “ sani” (thee) is governed (in the accusative) by the verb “ défi” 
(he said), while the statement itself is in the actual words of the speaker, 
‘of which the above pronoun in the accusative forms the subject (unless we 
may suppose a nominative 4e understood). 

Biz-ni alur-wikin dep parwah gelmat = without fearing lest 

us Will-they-take having said care muking not 
we should take (it). 

[Here the Jiz-ni (acec.) seems to be governed by the “dep,” and not 
by the “ parwak gelmet” which would govern the ablative “ biz-din.’") 

12. The reflective pronoun ¢éz is used (like Aiud in Persian, or ap, 
apna in Hindustani) instead of a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, to 
fix the meaning on the subject of the sentence, 

Ex.: K¥a'gub 6z-1-ning dt-i-ni ultur-di = Ya‘qub killed his (own) 
horse. : 
» Fa'gub axtxG at-i-ni ultur-di would mean: Ya‘qub killed his 
(viz., sothe one else’s) horse. 

Again : Man sani 67%-6NG-ning iii-'ng-da kir-dim = I saw thee in thy 
(own) house [here the termination dug leaves no doubt of the person]. 
‘But, ‘Ali Ya‘qub-ni bz-i-ning iti-da kordi, is a doubtful phrase ; for 
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save the doubt it would be better to put it as follows : 
_ ¥a‘qub-ni ‘Ali dz-i-ning iti-da kirdi = Ali saw Ya‘qub in his (Ali's 
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31s R. B. Shaw—A of the Language . (No. 3, 
While to express the other meaning without leaving a doubt, the re- 


+flective pronoun would be dispensed with, and the demonstrative used, wiz, 


‘Ali Ya‘qub-ni aAstna iii-da kér-di = Ali saw Ya‘qub in his (Ya‘qub’s) 
house, 
It is the same with the other cases (Gz taking the proper possessive 
affix of the person): Ex. man 6z-bm-ni urdum “TI struck myself.” 
Fa‘gub 6z-1-din qurgti * Ya‘qub feared (from) himself.” 
13. There being no verb “to have,” its sense is Sapte by means 
of the impersonal verb dr “ there is.” 
(a) by putting the subject in the locative : 
= Ex.: man-da at bay — there is to me (#. e., “ I have’’) a horse. 
Padshah-da ii bar = there is to the king a house, ¢. ¢., the king 
has a house.” 
(b) by putting the (English) subject in the genitive ; and the (Eng- 
lish) object in the possessed form of the proper person: 
Bx. : Maning at-im bar “ my horse exists” or “ I have a horse.” 
Padshah-ning dt-i bdr “the king's horse is (or exists),” 7. 4, 
“the king has a horse.” 
Of course with the addition of the demonstrative pronoun the verb 
bar would resume its simple meaning of “ is.” 
Ex. Bu maning at-im bar = “ this is my horse.” 
14. The passive forms of intransitive verbs are not impossible in 
Turki. Sometimes they are in point of meaning the passive of the cau- 


‘sative rather than of the primary intransitive verb, which can of course 


have no passive logically [See ‘“ Secondary verbs, IT,” note at end], But 
often again they take a kind of impersonal sense answering to the French 
form in “on.” ‘Thus with bar-may “to go ;” bar-il-dé is its passive past 
tense, 3rd person singular. Literally it would be translated “it has been 
gone,” which comes to mean “ one has gone”’ * on est allé.”’ 

15. The Noun of the agent in chi oie the same case as the pri- 


‘pei! verb, as also do all other verbal form 


Ex. : KUFPAR-NT yoq- -golghu-chi. * A destroyer (of) infidels (ace.). 
16. To represent the expressions which employ the infinitive in 
_ Enropean tongues, the Turki employs its own infinitive or other verbal 


"i ee noun as | a noun in the accusative or other case. 


Ex. : QEL-MAQ-NI kh'ahlai-man = I wish to do, 
; the doing (ace.) wish I 
Felghan avtMaKk gunah dur — to tell lies is a sin. 


‘ cat Get orm in gr yb ws answering to Boi © order ye 
r-ga oe a commanded to kill, or, he bleh 2 ore ay 


raid , ¥. ; 
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wise iti is; 
Thus : wrca bdr “ what is there ?" but, shubu bar ww “ is it this 2°" 
Again: Bu git-st pa ighambar-ning ruh-i ikin, “ What prophet’s soul — 
may this be ?”’ 
but: Bu fulin paighambar-ning ruh-i wikin © May this be such;-and- 
. Such a peopues:s soul 7?” 
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4 TRANSLATIONS AND SELECTIONS. 
| Vingarpt Térkt Verston or THE Lorp’s PRAYER. > 
ua Eh! eatkems ming kék-da-gi dida-’miz, 
: Hasveaia’ Father-our ; : 
Recis iid ulugh acetone, 
ofr thee name thy. great be; 
padshahliq-ing kelsun ; 
ae 5 rizali FS Py bolghan-dik, -da ham bolsun 
asm r ; 
Of thee nang d eevee like onrtieta also may it be; 
‘ ni har-kén kuz; 
Dorie eee eae day Sacterents ) 
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STORIES 
= — 
From Fonrnts’ PerstAs GRAMMAR TRANSLATED INTO TURkr. ~ 
1. Bir ddam Aflatun-din sur-di kim: Tola yil-lar kima-da  iding, 
One man lato-from asked that Many years ehip-in thou wert 
tou daryd-safar-i-ni = qel-ding, daryd-da nima ‘ajdib-lar — kér-déng. 
and sea-voyage ace.) thou madest sea-in what wonders sawest-thou. 
Jawab aidi*® ajab shubu | ir-di kim darya-din salamat yaqa-st- 
Answer he spoke wonder this very (thing) was that seca-from safely shore its 
gha et-tim. 
arrived. 
2. Bir gadé bir bdi-ning darwdza-si-ga bar-di we bir-nimat 
One egar one rich-man-of door histo went and something 


tila-di. Ui-ning ich-i-din awdz Kel-di kim: Aghacha tii-da syoq. 
asked (for). House of interior-its-from voice came that: Woman house-in no 
Gadd de-di nant parcha-si-ni tila’ p-idim, aghacha-ni _ tila-ma'p- 


Beggar said bread piece of it (ace.) asked-for had womun (acc.) I had not asked 
idim kim shun-dagh jawah tap-tim. 
(for) that such-like answer I received. 
8. Bir tabih har-waqt qabristan-gha bar-ur bol-sa  chadir-t-ni 
Ono doctor every time grave-yard to going might be sheet his (ace,) 
bish-i-gha yaf-in-ip (yap-in-ip) harur-tdi. Adam-lar sur-di-lar Aim * Mu-ning 
head his to having-wrapped-himself used-to-go. Men asked that: This of 


sabab-i nimea. Tabib aidi: Bu qabristan-da-ghi ilik-lar-din uwat- 


reason its what (is)? Doctor said: This grave-yard in being corpsesfrom I-am- 


ur-man, aning uchun-kim hama-si maning dawd-im-ni ye'p 
abashed, that-of because that allofthem of me medicine my (acc.) having caten 
have died. 


4. Bir kin pddshah ughul-i bilan du-gha bar-di hawa issigh bol- 

One day aking son his with huntto went air hot be- 

di; pédshah bilan shah-zida igin-lar-i-ni bir maskharah-ning — dalu- 

came; king with prince cloaks their (ace.) one jester of shoulder- 

si-gha goi-di: Pddshah kil-di wi de-di: Ai maskharah san-da bir 

his-to aban King smiled and said: Oh jester thee on one 

Sebemetae: 3 itk-t bar-dur, Maskharah aidi: Batki iki eshak-ning 
o 


donkey -his (there) is. Jester said: orrather two donkey of 
ad-their (there) is. 


_ Bir duk-adam-qha de-di-lar, kin: Tild-'r-mu-san kim sani 
° One crooked ae to they said, that: desirest f thou that of thee 
ucha-ng tughri  bol-sun, ya hamah adam-larsning ucha-st san-dik 


back thy straight should-become, of all men of back their thee like 


: i, Ps a 's i | ; = 

— @ Aidé for ait-di from ait-mak, 
—. Lit. “one what.” 

= 2 AR Sor ween Mg perehe-es- at. ‘ 















Bp . Shales Granite of the Language : sisi 
‘bol-sun—mu. Ul duk on ? hamah Kishi-lar-nin ng we 


crooked should become ? That crooked (man) said: all people 


ei oman-dik jgri_ bol-sun, ul kiz-b ‘lan mane Eora-dur toe man 
their me lke soked should become, that eye with me (acc.) they-are-secing I 
Ram ular-ni kér-ai. 
also thom (acc.) may-see. 








; G Bir kon Péddshak bir sha'r-din aghri- di; ;  jallad-ni baiytey- 
- One day King one poct from was angry; exccutionor (acc.) 5 
di ; maning aldi-’m-da iil-tiir., Jallad — qilich alip- kel-qa- 


ordered -ofme presencemyin kill, Excoutigner sword having-taken in-order-to 
1 bdr-di. Ul sha'r hizir ddam-lar-gha de-di ; Qilich kel-quacha 


come went. That poct present men to said: Sword till-coming 
mant musht-la-nglar wu ur-unglar kim Pddshah-nin kungl-t = khush 
mo (acc.) belabour and beat that King off hearthis pleased 


bol-sun. Bu  siz-din Péadshak khush bol-u kiil-di wu sha’r-ni ng 

may-be. ‘This specch from ling pleased having-become he-smiled and poct o 
h-i-mé ut-ti. 

Offence his (ace.) passed over. 


7. Bir ddam ulugh martaba tap-ti. Bir dost-i ani kor-galé 
One man great dignity received. One friend his him in-onder-to-see 


-. kel-di. Ul <ddam de-di: San kim sen wu nima ish-ka kel- 
came, That man said: Thou who (art) thou and what Dusinessto camest- 


} Ui dost-t sharminda bol-di an de-di: Alani fanu-110’ - 
thou ? That friend his abashed became and said: Mo (ace.) recognisest not 


om'-san.¢ Man saning kadim-git dost-ung man; san-ga ‘iza tut- 
-? thou. I ofthee old (ndj.) friendthy I (am); thee to condolence in-or- 


galt kel-dim ishit-dim kim oe bol-wp-san. 
, Ba tcsodior (hold) I came Iheard that lind thou-hast-become,. 


= 

. 

Be: TRANSLATION OF A PASS-PORT ISSUED IN KASHGHAR. 
i 


‘eS All Road and Station officials at this time, 
a _ ‘This notice (is given), that at this season of auspicious arrangement, 
: _ Shaw Sahib’s man Rahmat-Ullah, with a horse, is going to Yarkand on ser- 












tan It is necessary that you, without offering molestation or impediment} 
at the road-stations (cither) in (his) going or coming, pass him on and 


Be © Alip-kel-mak (lit, having taken to come), ¢. ¢, to bring; alip-Betali = in 
= Se conto from tanu-mai-mu-san. Tann-mak is “ to recognise ;” 

i 1 _recognisest’” (simple Tres.) ; tanu-mai-san is the negative “ are pt 
not; tanu-mai-mu- ia toe Seer tive ost. shen. nok meetin jee 


ne) we ee Se a 
~ 














Bakcewant him. With this Sntent,® on the eleventh ee the Hely month 


Ramazin 1291, the,exalted sign-manual has been impressed, 
(on the reverse) 


(Seal of the Amir). , 








TRANSLATION OF AGREEMENT WRITTEN AT KASHGHAR. 


“The date was one thousand two hundred and ninety, the nineteenth 
of Muharram: Malaq, the son of Qabil Bai, made a legal agreement (as 
follows): that on account of contentions (with) my wife Aqlim Bibi, T, 
who now agree, having been unreasonable, henceforward+ have undertaken 


not to strike or beat{ (her) without reason ; to give (her) the necessary cost © 


of living at the (proper) time, and have undertaken not to take any strange 
ynan into the house where my said wife is§ and whenever it shall be known 
and proved that I have taken|| a strange man into my house into the pre- 
sence of my wife, or have beaten | her without just cause, my said wife 
shall be free™], if she chooses, to give to me the writer of this agreement, 
one** bill of divorcement separating herself.’ 

Agreed to by both parties in Court. (Arabic). 





Kh'aje, Qazi in 

ordinary, son of 

Ya'qib Khin 
Eshin . 







© Lit, “ having gaid” or “ signified (thus)."" Tho usual participle, dep, which 
closes a quotation. 

+ Mun-din bu-yan ; Lit. ‘on this side of this (time).” 

t Sogmas boidim ; Lit. I have become not-about-to-strike :” Sogmas is the negative 


of Sg-wr (Continuative Participle). 
§ dAl-im bdr tii-ga, Tho root of the defective verb ddr is here used as a Verbal 


Adjective. 
ml Kirgan-im, sog-gan-im, Verbal Substantives in the possessed form; lit. “my en- 
“my striking.” ~ dlip-Airmak isa compound verb = “ having taken, to enter” 
=" to take into.” 


@ Lit. “having obtained the option, if sho pleases, let her &c.” 
rout | Sos Deere which Mortman Igy allows bofore the Avonee jeer 
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OPINION OF ONE OF HIS HIGHNESS THE AMIR OF KASH. 
GHAR’S COUNSEL LEARNED IN THE LAW. 
TRANSLATION. 
P Cause put: 

(Whereas) by his statement (it appears) that, as was pre-ordained, 
a sum of thirty-three tangas was lost from the house of Sufiirgi Bai from 
his bed, and afterwards Sufiirgi Bai said to (his) wife Ai Khan: “If you 
have put away this money, thirty-three tangas, produce it, (and) I will add 
twenty-four tangas, and will make a cloak after your heart's desire and give 
(it to you) [or, will cause to be made (fer you) &e.]; (and) if (when) you 
haye produced the money, I should not add the (other) money and give you 
the cloak, and should not stand tp my promise, (then) be you thrice divor- 
ced.” Thus he made*® conditions. 

| Opinion =] 

Under these circumstances, according to the terms of the Holy Law, 
the said Ai Bibi may not have produced the money, and Suftirgi Bai may 
not have given the twenty-four tangas to the said Ai Bibi; (but) the said 
Ai Bibi does vot, by a breacht of Suftirgi Bai's promise, become divorced 
three times as against{ Sufurgi Bai. And God knows best. (Arabic.) 

“That which depends on a condition does not come into operation in 
the absence of that condition.” (Qazi Khan.)§ | 

“That which depends on a condition is wanting previous to the ex- +s 
istence of the same.” (Nihdya.)§ 

_ And every thing which depends on a qualification does not come into 
operation without the existence of the same,” (Doubtful.)§ 


Ms He who 
supplicates the © 











_ = 


a ‘ - . rT 
ss ® :~All the vorbs, excepting those supposed to be spoken by Sufirgi Bai, down to 
this point, are mths Potential form as being dependent on the statement of the 
"The negative exprossed in the concluding verb applies to the preceding clause 
alac Sag piones might be rendered “Jt is not the case that Suftrgi Bat has broken — 
his promise, and that (therefore) Ai Bibi has become divorced.’ 
EE Bacall , 
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» ae -BXTRACTS 


From tHe Tazxrratv-’: Buena. 
(Literal translation.) 


Exrracr I. 
* — * * * . 


One day a disciple* of the holy Abu-an-nasar Sémani inquired : “ Oh; 
Reverend man, so much goods and wealth+ being (in your possession), 
‘why do you (Jif. they) carry on commerce ?” he said: Then the holy Kh’a- 
jah Abu-an-nasr Simani said: “ Oh disciple, you say well; but since I have 
come to my wits I have never at any time set aside the traditiona of the Holy 
Prophet of God. Therefore I do not choose to neglect them (lit. the 
neglecting them). When I go out ona jburney (lit. in my going out to 
a journey) by paying customs (lit. having given customs), I cause advan- 
tage to Musalmins; should I abandon trade I should remain excluded 
from the merit of paying customs.” 

And again he spoke: ‘ Oh disciples, have ye not heard this story ? 
One day the Prophet of God had sat down in the Blessed Mosque. Several 
indigent companions (of the Prophet) came in (lit. having entered, came). 
They said: ‘Oh Prophet of God, other companions (of thine) (who are) 
rich, pay customs. To us also command some work that may obtain (for 
us) the merit of customs (paying), (that) we also having done that work 
may obtain the merit of customs (paying).’ Thus they petitioned (lit. 
having said they made petition). 

“The Holy Prophet said: ‘Oh poor companions, daily the service of 
morning prayer having been recited, if you say thirty-three times ‘ Subhdn- 
aliah ;’ thirty-three times ‘ A/-hamdu-'/ Illah ;’ thirty-three times * A/la- 
hu akbar ;’-ten times ‘Za Ildha ill' Allah, wahdahu, la-sha rifa lah, 
lahwl-mulku wa lahu-l-hamdu wa hue ‘ala kulli shai-in qadir,t ye will 
obtain the merit of giving customs. (Thus) saying he commanded. 

“These indigent Seaivenions remained very happy. Some days after 
the rich companjons having heard, they also recited (the words). ‘These 
poor companions having again come into the presence of the Holy Prophet 
of God, said: ‘Oh Prophet of God, the rich companions also having recited 
the prayers which we have to recite (lit. the us-to-be-recited prayers), 
are obtaining the merits of these also!’ thus they represented, 


* Here the word “disciple” is put in the plural ont of respect, although a single 
ono is indicated by the word dir ‘‘ one.” This is a very common usage. Abn-an- 
nasr seems to havo lived in the 4th century after Muhammad. 

+ Lit. “to that extent goods and wealth having stood." 

et There is no Divinity but Allah alone, He has no partner; Dominion is His, 


ee ee ee oe Fhe onto over all, A. 
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= | “3 « « Then the Holy Betis aa ‘ Zalikea Sazl-ullahi yutihi man oe: 

Se sha’ ; -* that is: ‘God the Exalted gives the merit of (paying) customs 

to (whatever) servant of His he chooses (lit. to his chosen servant). I, 

; how shall I do (anything) ?’ ‘Thus he answered. ° 
* Therefore it is known that in (paying) customs there is exceeding 

profit. To this end I have not abandoned commerce,” he said. 





. Exrracr II. 
‘Ttis that Abu-an-nasr Saimini’ said the Holy Prophet of God ‘ who 
‘shall acquire Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan for the Faith.’ 
_ At once the companions computed the date and wrote: ‘After the 
* Prophet of God shall have passed from the world three hundred and thirty- 
| three years, in the land of Turkistin, one by name the Holy Sultan Satuq 
Bughra Khin Ghizi, a noble person, shall come into existence; at the age 
_  __ of twelve he shall be acquired to the Faith.’ Thus they wrote. 
_ And again on the spot the Prophet of God spoke : “ diwwalw man asia. 
; ma min at-TLurk.’t 
7 The meaning of this saying is this: as much as to say that: ‘from 
- the direction of Turkistén Sultdn Satuq Bughra Khan Ghazi will become a 
—- Musalmiin.’f 
7 So that after a certain period the Holy Kh’ajah Abu-an-nasr Sama- 
ni came into existence in this world ; as he went on reading the revealed = 
kon, knowledge, he saw,this saying : ‘ Awaba man aslama min at-Turk.’ * What | 
te sort of a person may this Sultdn Satuq Bughra Khan be’ he said (to him- 
te self). Without having seen him he began to love him. 
. * | He looks§ at the date ; but little (time) remains to the coming into 
existence of the Holy Sultin. His love and friendship coming off victorious 
a he started on a journey in search of the Sultan, in the direction of Turkis- 


tan. 


. i ~~ “ * . ra * a * 


| Ea Extract IIT. 

ae The Holy Sultén Satuq Bughra Khén Ghizf entered the twelfth year 
et his age. || Until that (time) the Holy Sultdn was in appearance an 

"© Lit, “That is tho grace of God which falls upon whomsoover He chooses.”” ai ¢ 

+ ‘Lit. “The first who professed Islim among the Turks.” A. = “4 
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One day the Holy Sultan went out a-hunting, Going along hunting 
he arrived at a place called Bagu in Lower Artiish. He looked; (and saw 
that) several men of pleasing appearance and of pure disposition had encamped 
on a grassy spot. The Holy Sultan, with his companions, started in the di- 
rection of these travellers. 

Having looked, they were astonished saying: ‘“ In these cities there 
were not (ever) such people, such men. What people are these? Come! 
let us go and see.”’ (Thus) saying they moved on. 

But these travellers* were the Holy Kh’djah Abu-an-nasr Sami 
(and his company). Abu-an-nasrt lookst: several horsemen are coming. 
They came near. He looks (again) ; it must be the Holy Satuq Bughra 
Khin (whose mention he had) seen in the History (of the Prophet's sy- 
ings). 

On seeing (him) Abu-an-nasr said: “ Thanks be to God, (the object 
of) my petition has been obtained,’’§ and he rejoiced exceedingly. 

Immediately he said to his servants: “The Lord of the present and 
future worlds, (the object of) my desire comes. Or rather, the reason of 
my coming to this country was because of this noble person, Oh servants! 
leave the baggage open,” (so) saying, with Abu-an-nasr leading, all the 
travellers stood up to prayer. Having finished their prayer, they came 
back to thi places and sat down. ‘Till that time the Sultan remained on 
tlie back of his horse. 

The Sultan, astonished, said: “ (These) are{| wonderful travellers ; 
without caring for us, leaving their baggage open, they have become eccu- 
pied in striking their heads on the ground.” 

He was (saying) these words, (when) Abti-an-nasr, came seven steps 
of ground into the presence of the Sultan, and made a salutation. ‘The 
Sultan, getting off his horse, went to meet the Kh’ajah Aba-an-nasr. The 
Kh'ajab invited] the Sultén and brought (him) with honour and respect 
to the place (where he was) sitting ; bringing out his best goods by pairs 
to the Sultan, he placed these choice things in (his) presence. 

Then the Sultdn with heart and soul accepted (the attentions of) the 





* Kdrwdn is used in Central Asia to mean one of the persons composing what we 
should call & “caravan,” and not to mean the entire assemblage, os is indeed evident 
from the word in the text being in the plural. 

+ The long titles are omitted for brevity. f 

_ t The “historic present.” 
 § The word “de’p” (having said), which comes in here, may be taken a5 answer- 
ing to our inverted commas. ; “ 

| Duk for dur (respectful form). 
7a, Tuklif gelmdg, & common Oriental expression for “to invite”. Cf, French * don- 
nez vous la peine d’entrer,”” 
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Kh’ajah. As it was in the Sultdn’s mind, (that) the Holy Khizr had 
said some one should be produced who should teach him Musalminism.* 
he doubted whether this might not be the very person. He asked: “ What 
(is your) name’? Then the Kh’ijah answered “my name is Abti-an- 
masr Samini.’ 

The Sultiin recognised that this must be the person spoken of by 
Khizrt (on whom be peace).[— He rejoiced and said: “Oh father, what- 
ever you may say I will agree to. But, while we sat by on horseback, you 
left your baggage open, without fearing lest we should take (it), and be- 
came busied in sriking 3 your heads on the ground. We know you not, 
Tell us the truth of these proceedings of yours." (Thus) he spoke, 

Then the Kh’ajah said: “ Oh, Prince, in this world there is not an 
abiding world. Every one will £0 from this world ; money, goods, riches, 
will not satisfy men; but rather by reasonof money and goods men be- 
come captive to Hell. And again, we all are about making a journey from 
this world to the next, we have made ready the provisions and accoutre- 
ments (fitted) to a person who is travelling from this world.” (Thus) he 
REUOOU eck sc s00euesdeensevisnsie SENWE tue besser txts cae susbanesundecebeeeasomaNerenene onaye 

The Sultén having heard this speech from the Kh’ajah, a fear was 
produced in his heart. 

He said: “Oh Kh’djah, what dost thou say (when) shoe become 
a Musalman; I also will say it and become a Musalman.”’ 

The Holy Kh'’ajab said: “ Repeat the Kalimah tayibah ‘La Iléha 
all’ Aah, Muhammad Rasil-illah’ (there is no Divinity but Allah, Mu- 
hammad is the Messenger of Allah), (and) the Kalimah-i-Shakddat ‘* Ash- 
hadu an lé Thiha Gil’ Allah, wa ashhadu anna Muhammadan *abduhit wa 
Rasiiiuhw (1 testify that there is no Divinity but Allah, and I testify that 
Muhammad is his servant and his messenger).”’ 
| The Sultan said the ‘ Kalimah-i-Shalidat (the declaration of testi- 
be mony) and the ‘ Aalimah tay hah’? (the beautiful declaration). 
i: Then he asked: “ Who is the person (you) call Muhammad?” The 
= Holy Kh’éjah said: “(He who is) called Muhammad (is) the friend of 
God. God the Exalted has created this world and the next for the sake of 
that Muhammad. He, on the Day of Judgment, shall release sinners from 


a ® This barbarous compound exactly represents the equally barbarous compound in 
“4 the text, The entire phrase is literally : “ . .some one having been produced, that 
. ne shall teach me Musalménism.”’ 
mr Se + The oriental name of the Prophet Elias, whose apparition to Sultin Satuq is 
! - related i in « previous chapter of the Tazkiratu-'l-Bughra, 
ne & This clause is followed by the inevitable + dep" oblast etcaienee ney + 
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Hell, and take them to Paradise. The Faith of that Muhammad is right, 
and his laws (are) right; (they) are not like the laws of other Prophets. 
The laws of other Prophets are abrogated.* Whoever walks in the path 
trodden by Muhammad he shall attain his désire and wish.’ Thus he de- 
scribed the Messenger of God. | 

Then the Sultan said to the Kh'djah: “Oh (thou) who showest the 
way to those who have lost itt, if there be any other thing to be taught 
(to teach) besides the declaration of testimony, teach (me); that I also 
having learnt (it) may busy myself ubout the service of God." 

* + * 


J - 





Exrracr IV. 

The Holy Sultan having called one by one the forty persons save one, 
(and they) having come, he said: “ Oh friends, if you choose to maintain 
friendship with me, like me become Musalman. The Faith of the Holy 
Muhammad, the Messenger of God, is the greatest of all Faiths}, and the 
most distinguished. Into this Faithenter ye. (Thus) he exhorted (them). 

* * *¥ ~ > 





Exrracr Y. 
The Holy Sultén Satuq Bughra Khan's (step) father§ Harun Bughra 
Khan was even worse than a stone in infidelity. His army was numberless. 
By his sagacity he became aware that Sultan Satuq had become a Muzsal- 


min, but, moreover, in order to convince himself the better, he told no one. || 
+ * « * ’ 





Exrracr VI, | 
He formed the project of killing the Holy Sultan. The Sultan's mo- 
ther having understood this matter, complained, and said: “ Oh infidel! 
why dost thou slay my son, obtained after so many years of mortification 
and pain?” With such words she intervened.4] 


* Tho text snys ¢ atl 5 tke ‘ahrogated and false,” but the Musalman trana- 
criber refused to copy the word lab L ‘false’, saying this would be wrong theology, 
as the laws of Moses and Christ are only superseded by tho laws of Muhammad, but are 
not false in themselves! However, the word Ub has the meaning * abolished’ as well 
as ‘ false." 

+ Lit. “Oh shower (of) the road to the read-losers.” 

t A good example of the Superlative. 

_ § He seems to have married Satuq’s mothgr after the death of her former hushand, 
Satngq’s father, and become King in his place. . | 
| Lit. “ With sagacity he ascertained the Sultin'’s becoming a Musalman, But, 
that it may be better known, (thus) saying (to himself), &c. 
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SaiKean Bughra Khan's anger having arisen, he said: “Oh woman !* 
(your son) having deserted our faith, the friendship of Muhammad has 
| prevailed (with him).”’ 

She replied ; “ Oh infidels,"try my son and observe; if he has entered 


the faith of Muhammad, then kill (him).” This cropdaal was accepted by 
| Harun oui Khan. 





*¥ * & 





Exrract VIT. | 

Haron-Bughra Khan, having consulted with all the chiefs, said: “ Let 
us build an idol-temple.”” They made ready the bricks, and sent some one 
to call the Sultan. He came. . 

Haran Bughra Khan said: “ Oh child, we are doubtful whether you 
have not left our faith, and entered the faith of Muhammad.”’+ 

The Sultan, after the manner of the infidels, tookt an oath. Hiérun 
no confidence (in it). 

He said: “ Oh child, I place no confidence in this oath of yours, We 
are building an idol-temple. If you raise the wall of this idol-temple, I 
_ __ Bhall believe (you).”’ 
i The Holy Sultin arose in haste,§ and reflected saying (to himself) 
Fy ** How shall Lact?” He consented, but became sad and perplexed. 


> r , 





P 





. Exrracr VIII. 
‘ate He went into the presence of the Holy Kh'éjah, and said: “Oh 
_ ¥enerable one! Harun Bughra Khan suspects my having become a Musal- 
man. In order to try me; I believe he is about building|| an idol-temple. 
He says: * Do you first raise the wall of that temple.” If Iagree, I shall 
depart from the Faith of Islim and fall into infidelity.§ What counsel is 

there for me.” 

The Holy Kh’fjah said: “Oh child! in order to preserve themselves®* 













* Mazlim, lit. “ oppressed one,” is used in Kashghar, &c., instead of the word 
“woman,” 
s+ Lit. #*'You (acc.) we doubt, saying: from our faith having gone out, he has 
entered into the faith of Muhammad.” 

¢ Lit. “drank an oath,” 

§ Lit. “running arose.” 

ll Ita-dur-mish (the Hear-say Compound Frere) “ he i is understood to bo about 
Ps. nilding,” or “I believe he is about building.” 
eS q Lit. “ Having gono out from the Faith of Islim, I am about entering into in- 
at . 
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many people have held it lawful to do forbidden acts. If in laying out the 
wall you lay it out with the (mental) purpose, saying (I intend this as) 
a mosque, certainly in the presenée of God you will obtain merit, (and) you 
will be delivered from the evil designs of the infidels. Be not over-much 
afflicted,’’* 

The Sultan Satuq having heard a words, rejoiced (and) returned 
home. 

In the morning (when) the sun rose Hérun caused to-make proclama- 
tion, saying: “ Let all the troops and chiefs assemble at the place (where) 
the temple is to be built.” All the infidels assembled at the place (where) 
the temple was to be built. 

Haran having sent and fetched the Holy Sultén, said: “ Oh child! if 
you are of our faith, do the same works that we do. What we bowt the 
head to, do you also bow (your) head to. We, this day, are building a 
temple. Do you first, leading, place the bricks ; our heart will at once} be- 
come at ease.” 

, Phe Holy Sultan said: “ Very well,” and of his own accord tucking 
up the front§ (skirt of his robe) to his waist, and turning up the sleeve of 
his fore-arm, with all his friends, (forming) the (mental) intention of 
(building) a mosque, lifting up the bricks by twos, he went and took and 
deposited them at the place for building the idol-temple. 

The third time he had gone to take|| a brick, Harun called out say- 
ing: “Oh, my child! my son! stop; more than this it is not in my 
power to cause your body to work. Even now there was an object of 
mine in my causing you to dothus. Now my heart has become at ease. 
Now whatsoever you may please, (that) do.” 

Having said (this) the whole of his troops returned and settled down, 

. * * * - + * 





Extrracr TX, 
The Sultan, having spent half the night, went with those forty persons 
less one into the presence of the Holy Kh'ajah. e 
“Oh Venerable one! ...... If you give me the advice, I will make an 
assault and have a hit at** the infidels. Perhaps God the Exalted will give 
us victory.’’....., : 


© Fareshdn for pareshin. 
¢ Lit. “The we-head-striking thing.” 
ft Literally, ‘* on that (spot).” 
§ Fesh for pesh, : . 
| Lit. “saying ‘I will take.’” 
Lit, “ there is no power of mine to the causing to work your Baty (ace,)." 

a Tiy-mak means “ to hit” as a bullet hits the mark, or us « horse-loud hits against 

ck . 
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“ Pe Extract X, 
The Holy Kh’djah and the Sultan, with all their friends, arose and 


set out. 


They arrived at the palace of Harun Bughra Khin. The Holy Kh’é- 
jah raising his hands made a prayer: “ By Thy Divine grace and favour 
give the infidels a deep sleep, and to the Musalmins give victory.” Thus 
he prayed. At that moment, in fulfilment of the Holy Kh’ajah’s prayer, 
(God) gave to the infidels such a (deep) sleep, that one might seize one 
(of them) by the waist and drag him out,® (and) none of the others 
sould be aware of it ...... 

4% + * ae 





Extract XI. 

The Sultin Satuq, dismounting from his horse and baring his sword, 
entered Harun’s palace. 

He looks, Harun Bughra Khan remains asleep. One of his servants 
sits attending to the lamp. . 

He raised his sword to cut off Harun’s head.t Again it came into 
his heart that the killing of an enemy in his sleep is the part of a coward.{ 
é Tt is best to awaken this infidel from his sleep, and exhort him to the 

Faith. §’ 

Again he paused and said: “ However much an infidel he may be, I 
have eaten his salt. I will respect the claim of salt.” 

_ ‘Thus saying, he touched his leg with the point of his sword, and said : 
Harun Bughra Khan!” Awaking suddenly he looks ; (and behold) Sul- 
tin Satuq Bughra Khan, with his drawn sword presented at his head, 
stands there. 

| This infidel said: ‘‘ Oh Sultan Satuq, having all this wealth, for what 
reason doest thou such a deed.” | 

. Then the Holy Sultin replied : Oh infidel! The best of deeds is 
* this, that thou do what Ido. Arise, the time is short. Consider (this) 
| opportiinity (as) valuable. Say this holy profession of faith: ‘there is no 
“Pivinity but Allah, Muhammad (is) the Messenger of Allah.” Repeat 
(ig)”’ he said. OM 

| That luckless infidel consented not. However much the Sultiin insist- 
ed, this hellish (one) consented not, guided by God to become a Musalman. 
















iy 
_—_—s ® Lit, “ Having seized by the waist of ono (of them), (any one) would be likely 
to drag him out.” . | 
ss Lit. “Saying ‘I will cut off’ &e.”’ 
- a + Lit. “ Comes out from un-mantiness.” 


nd a “ 





1 make him desirous of the Faish.” 
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Lit. “That is the good (course) that having awakened this infidel rom his sleep, 
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The Sultan several times brandished his sword to cut off his head.* - 






Again he considered ; *‘ I have eaten his salty he has a father’s claim,” and 
returned his sword. Finally having brought his hundred desires tothe 
threshold of God, (who is) beyond (all) desire, he prayed saying: “ Oh — 
great God! Thou seest the state of all creatures, (and thou hast seen) 
how many times I raised my sword to cut off his head, but respected his— 
father’s claims and the claim of the salts Although there may be (this) 
father’s claim (on me), oh God, by thy avenging attributes, cause this in- 
fidel to be swalfowed in the earth.” Thus he prayed, 

_ The Holy Sultan’s prayers were accepted; the earth trembled, the 
earth was split, and swallowed up Hiirun Bughra Khan to the knees. Fi 
: The Holy Sultsin said: “ Oh infidel, seest thou what has happened.+ % 
Come! profess the Faith.t I will pray for thee.§ Free thyself from this . 
evil.’ Thus be exhorted. 
That wretch replied: “It is better for me to enter into the earth than 
~~ to enter into thy religion.”"|| So he consented not, 

; _ . (The earth) swallowed him in up to the neck, Still he consented not. 
The Sultdn’s wrath arose. Again he prayed. The earth swallowed up 
Harun Bughra Khan, and he was not. 

At that auspicious moment a ray of light proceeded from the dawning 

; _ of day. The Holy Sultan exchimed: “ Beat the drum of Islam in my 

-*- mame; go forth and say, that it is (now) the rule of Sultan Satuq Bughra 

Khan Ghazi. Shout loudly the invitation to prayer.” Thus he issued his 

" commands. | 





> Exrracr XII. 


f * The Holy Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan, at the age of twelve and a half, 

© became occupied in wars of religion. During the summer he made war on 

7 the infidels. In winter-time he performed the service and worship of God 
the Exalted. . 

| The Sultdn Satug Bughra Khéin Ghazi until his ninety-sixth year, as 

__ far as the River Amu that is before Balkh¢[ on this side towards sun- 


© “Saying, I will cut off his head.” 

+ Lit. “this stato of affairs.” : 

t Lit. « bring faith."’ — ¢ 
——s«§ Lit. “to thee,” But “du‘d” must bo understood asa prayer to God, or inter- 








ny nt ri : the earth is better, &e." 
in-front-of-Balkh river Amu," 
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rising* as far as the place called “ Karék’’ on the north as far as the place 
called “ Qari-qurdum"+ [sie] @he said) Sultan, having converted the infi- 
‘dels to Islim by his sword, established the laws and religion of the Holy 
Muhammad, the Messenger of God, and gave them eurrency. 
; .+ee They buried the Holy Sultan ata place called Mashhad in Low- 
er Artiish, in (the country of) Aashgar. 
Aor At the time of the Holy Sultan's leaving this world, the date 
was four hundred and twenty-nine.f...... 
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Exrract XITT. 

The King Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan Ghazi had§ four sons and three ‘ 
daughters. The name of one (of the) daughters (was) ...... “dla-nir, . 
Khanem. Now ‘Ala-nir Khanem was a sainted lady|| of very pure appear- 
ance and chaste disposition, of right faith and firm belief ; and her story 
is like that of the Blessed Mary [may peace be with her]. In this wise: 
that when she had arrived at maturity, one night she was worshipping God rs 
the Exalted ; the Holy Gabriel fon whom be peace] came and distilled a 
drop of light into her sacred mouth, 

Fainting she lost her consciousness, Again she returned to life. 

Another tradition is, that one night she was going out to the door. 

At the door (behold) a lion is standing. At the sight of the lion the per- 
spiration bedewed (her brow). Her consciousness forsook her; again she ~——. 


; returned to life. After many days, after many months, on the tenth of 
. the month Ashur, on a Friday at the time of assembly for prayer, a son 
. came into existence, of ruddy countenance, with the eyes of a gazelle. 


Great and small, all remained in wonder, saying: ‘“ What manner of 
an occurrence is this?’ ‘The king in anger commanded, saying: “ Ascer- 
tain the truth of this matter.”’ 

The nobles, the learned, and great men, questioned ’Alanér Khiéinem. 
She related the circumstances one by one. The assembled sagacious and 
wise men, and the learned and great, full of awe, exclaimed: “It is the 


; “Holy ‘ait 


* Probably for kon gish (which has no sense), should be read kin chigish which 
has the sense given above. Otherwise it might read “as far as Kun-gish Karak.” 
3 + The whole passage is confused in the original as is shown in the translation. 
ss ¢ Answering to A. D. 1037. The dates given agree with the ago ascribed to 
ee sat in AHL viz. 96 years. Heissaidtohave been born in © 
1A. Hixs32, and to have diod in A. H. 429. Br nod 
§ Lit. “of the king... . there wer four sons," &c. a 
ey Za‘ife is wae sw term of expect equivalent ta “lady” ; ad marhio is used of 


9 Lit, mo of cortanty. 
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Deriving the from that Holy personage, they na 


ing: “ Let his name be Sayad ‘Ali Arslin® Khidin.....c0000 
’ After the Royal Prince Sayads‘Ali Arslan Khin had reached the | 
of «seven, (they) married ‘Ala-nir Khinem to Toq Buba Bughra Khan 
‘according to law. From them were born three sons; these aret Muham- 
mad Arslén, Yusuf Areléh (and) Kizil Arslan Khén Padsbsh. 





. . Extract XIV. 

7 It is related by tradition that the Holy Sultan Satuq Bughra Khan's 

eldest son Hasan Bughra Khan was king at Kashqar. At that time Jugte 
a Rashid and Nugta Rashid, Jigalu-dlkhalkhalt of China, came with an 
.s » ia of thirty thousand, and beleaguered the city of Kashqar for a certain 
| * time. : 
= In the searcity when the Musulmins beeame straitened, having dis- 

tributed all the provisions (of every sort),§ these did not suffice, and they 

were reduced to the last extremity. Lest he should become|| answerable 
for (the deaths of) these Musulmans, Hasan Bughra Khan (together with) 
i Yusuf Qadir Khan, Sayad ‘Ali Arshin, with all their nobles, taking a force 
’ of forty thousand (men), issued out of the city and. drawing up their army, 
ool stood fast. The infidels also drew up their line of battle and stood. 

They threw themselves on the intidels, and dispersed] them. The in- 

fidels in flight went to the town of Yangi-Iissar...... 








Exrracr XV. 

The Holy Sayad ‘Ali Arslin, taking a force of ninety thousand (men), 
pursued the infidels. Fighting with them as they went, he joined battle with 
‘them ata place called Urtang Qara (the Black Station). Here alsothere were 
‘several thousands of infidels. Attacking them, he caused the blood of the 
 __ infidels to flow like the River Jaihan.** Sword and battle-axe had no effect 
_™ — onthe Holy Prince. The infidels remained in astonishment, The Jigalo- 
-s &lkhalkhal said : “ Sword and battle-axe have no effect at all on him ; no- 
= ce thing pierces him. How may (one) do (that) a sword shall pierce the 












 * Arstidn means ‘lion,’ referring to the story of his birth. 
+ Duk for dur is a respectful form. | 

rd (unknown to those natives of Turkistan 

Kalmik name of some dignity or 
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Maly Pritico ? Whoever may be likely to give intelligence (of) this, I will 
give (him) the equivalent of his (own) stature (in) gold.” Thus he pro- 
vasa. . 

At that time there was an old man of Ujdt* amongst the infidels. 
He said: “TI will accomplish this work.'’+ 

He betook himself with guile to the army of Islam. For several days 
he went to and fro in the army, (and) entered into the service of the 
Prince's kitchen. No one paid any attention to him. 

One day (the Prince) had returned from the holy fight and sat down. 
He related several occurrences of the fight, and (the man of Ujat) having 
praised and commended the Prince, asked a question, saying : “ Oh Prince, 
Refuge of the World, sword and battle-axe have no effect on your High- 

- ness. What circumstance is this?” 

The Holy Sayad ‘Ali Arslin in his good-humour, said: “At no time 
does a sword or battle-axe pierce me. Except (that) when I stand up to 
prayer, my body becomes water ; at that time if (any one) were to strike 
me with a reed (even) he would pierce (me).” (The old man) was going 
about attentive (to discover) what (was) the case and what (were) the cir- 
cumstances of this magical power. He heard this speech from the gem- 
scattering (lips) of the Holy Prince ; no one became aware of the matter. 

This traitor, having gone out Frcen the midst of the army, told (the) 

"good news to the Jigdlu-dlkhalkhél of China. This infidel rejoiced and 
gave much gold and jewelry to this traitor. 
* ~ ” w 









Exrracr XVI. 

One day they were calling to morning prayer. The Musalmdns as- 
£ sembled and stood in rows. They performed the instituted rites ; and say- 
f. ing the Zukbirt for the religious duty, they arose to prayer. 

The Surah§ (beginning) “ Verily we have given" was in the mind of 
the Mullé Imaém.|| But “ Verily we have granted a victory] came to 
his mouth. 


* Tam informed by 2 resident of Khotan that Ujd¢ is a village near the capital of 
that province; and that. in connection with the occurrence mentioned in the text, there 
4g still a saying current applied to a disloyal or treacherous person: “ Ho is ah Ujde- 
fig?’ = See note at end of this Translation. In Eastern Turkistén the word Kawiplr 
“used in the text, generally means an old woman. Perhaps it should have been translated 

fer Lit. “tho work (acc.) of this.” . . 

} The words “ God is greatest" with which the prayers begin. 
~~ § Chapter of the Korén. The chapter beginning thus is the 108th, @ short ono, : 
~ 7 || The Mulla who leads the prayer. 
| re ‘This is the beginning of the 48th chapter of the Kordn. The verse quoted ey 
low isthe gaara not toe Sine checey. epee ls ca oan | 
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The infidels were on the alert 


struck the sacred head of the Prince. The head was severed from the 
body. From the sacred head of the Prince there came a voice : 

“Well, itis a careless MullA” it said. 

His proper name was “ Mullé ‘Alam.” The nick-name “ Kh’éjah 
Bé-gham” (careless Kh’djah) became affixed to him.* 

» ~ * « “ ” . 





Extract XVII. 


The infidels urged their horses afainst (the Prince's) household. 
These (men) stood still and fought. They made over ever so many infidels 
to Hell. The attacking infidels finally made martyrs of them. ° 

Then the Lady Mariam Khanem, with several (of her) maids, draw- 
ing a sigh of grief, entered the battle. They sent five and twenty infidels 
to Hell. The unbelievers came on to the attack. She looked at the earth 
(for help). The earth split; at that moment she entered the earth and 
disappeared. After that they slew the maids. 

* * * # ° ~ 





Exrnacr XVIII. 


The Holy Hasen Bughra Khan Ghazi, the Holy Jsan Bughra Khan 
Ghazi, the Holy Yiisuf Qadir Khan Ghazi, these Princes entered the plain. 
Killing infidels, they made the blood to flow (like the River) Jaihiin ; they 
cut (them) in pieces, and took their goods as booty. 

Jugta Rashid and Nuqta Rushid, Jigdlu-ilkhalkhal of China, with a 
force of twelve thousand (men), fled. (The Princes) pursuing after, reach- 
ed (the plad) called Kukiér.t There they fought for seven nights and 
days. Many Musalmains became martyrs. With all this fighting, (mat- 
ters) did not come right. Othman Bughra Khan, a son of the Holy Sul- 
tin, with sixty persons, met with martyr's deaths. ‘The infidels, fighting 


as they went, retreated to a town of China. 
* * - - = ~ . 


® A cortain “ Hazvat Begam’’ is reverenced as a local saint at Qizil, Iwas much 
exercised at hearing this saint spoken of as a man ; whereas tho title would mean “the 
Holy Princess.” But perhaps it is the “ Kh’&jah Bigham" of the text, who has been 
| sehh a oy “Wig 
converted by local superstition into a saint, like Pi 
+ The last village on the winter route to Tibet, south of Yarkand, 














aa ss +t This date of the month and week seems to be ascribed asa matter of course ta 
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(No. 8, 
" Extracr XIX. 

The Holy Yiisuf Qadir Khan Ghazi and the Holy Hasan Bughra 
Khin Ghazi came to the town of Farkand and dwelt (there). They per- 
suaded the people towards Islim. By the point of the tongue* they be- 
came Musalmins, and pyofessed the Faith. The people made an offering 
of their money and goods, their lives and bodies. They gave all of them 
to the poor. 

On behalf of this people (the Princes) prayed for a blessing, All the 
Musalmins said ‘Amen.’ The prayer on behalf of these Musalmans (con- 
verts) met with acceptance. It is said that by virtue of this prayer the 
city of Yarkand shall never be destroyed.,,... 

. * - . . . 





Exrracr XX. 
Ghen they came to the place (where) the Holy Sayad Prince ‘Ale 


Arsidn Khin Ghazi (had been) martyred.,.... The Holy Sultan Hasan 


Bughra Khan Ghazi having bared his head, and fixingt his eyes on Hea- 
ven, opened his handst and prayed. ‘The Musalmans said * Amen,’ 

The prayer was as yet not finished when a dark whirlwind arose. It 
was as if the sky and the earth were about to become one.§ 

After a short space of time the storm passed away. The world be- 
came bright (again). They look! (and behold) sand has settled over the 
martyrs ; salt has settled on the intidels. For that reason they gave (to 
the place) the name “ Qum Shahidan" (martyrs’ sand). || | 

* es * * 

After this (the Sultan Hasan Bughra Khiin) arose with all his 

troops and set out for Kashgar. He went and sat on his throne. The 


® As distinguished from the “ point ofthe sword.” 
+ Lit. “Sewing.” 

¢ In the manner usual in the Musulmgn's prayers, 
§ Lit. “It became as if about to make the sky the earth, and the earth the sky.’” 
i Still known by that name, to the South-East of Yangi-Hissir, 


fe -  @ Lit. “Lamentation and lamentation.” 


#8 A.D. 1095. 


‘ 





y event of any importance or solemnity, ‘dshur is really not a month, but tho 











e) Exrracr XXT. 

s It is related that these Princes, (namely) the Sultén Hasan Bughra 
Khan Ghazi, the Prince Ivan Bughra Khan, the Prince Husain Bughra 

. Khan, and the Prince Yiisuf Qadir Khan, sat on the throne of sovereignty 
» for twelve years. | 
In their time if they saw or heard of any one not dressed in a turban,* 

they used to drive an iron nail into his head. (The state of) cultivation 
was such that no one would take a ‘ chérak' of grain (if offered) fora. 





ee ” 
ah i Bs . 
Extract XXII, - 
| These Princes were sitting on the throne of abundance (when) it was 
reported to the Mauldnd Sa‘id of Kishqart that one hundred persons, with 
‘ their three chiefs, were coming as Ambassadors from Turkistan. 
i | « Let them enter’ said the king. 
. Kh’fjah ‘Abdu’llah of Turkistin (and) Kh’ajah Abu-Bakr of Tash- 
kand entering kissed the earth in several places and stood up, 
JS The king (said): ‘‘ May you not suffer fatigue or hunger! What is 
if your condition ?§ Ye have suffered|| privation and trouble."" Thus he 
: questioned them. t . 
. They also having made obeisance said: “ Oh King, Protectér of the 


World, the land of Turkistdn has lapsed into infidelity. We have come to 
ask for the intercession of Your Highness.” Thus they petitioned... 
| These Princes having gathered together a countless host beyond all 
-——syeekoning, rode into Turkistan ..... . 
: os When they had reached Turkistan,§) all the people, great and small, 
of their own accord, came and professed obedience. They were collected 
together at the king’s gate. 
#* Lit, “turban-not-putting on person,” Ki-ma-gau is the negative Indefinite 
Participle of the verb Ai-mat. 
+ Amodern “chérak” of grain is about 16}1bs., and 











“pul” is about the tenth 
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Lit. “They gave news to the Maulana... saying : ‘one hundred pereons...+- 
dling for Ni hdl-ing “ what (is) your condition. 
| Lit, “drawn out.” aes ee ac thai sala 
_ @ The town and t called “ Hazrat Turkistan™ or Hazrat 
rhs MEAT ere ane Se aes” whose shrine is mentioned below. It lies north 






PAS Ne Ae ee - seta Pa ae “T. 
_ After this the Holy Sultan, having made a procession round the shrine * 
of the King Kh’ajah Ahmad Yasawi, prepared food and drink, and gave 
(it) to his army...... 
The Holy Sultiin remained during that summer and wimter, and con- 
quered the whole of Qgriistan and Tishkand. The nextt year he again 








He went through city by city, tribe by tribe, striking with his father's} 
sword, walking in his ways, and alighting in his alighting places. Having 
defeated the infidels from the River Amun§ to the Sea Quizum as far as 

-Qurdum||, by the gleam of his sword Islim became refulgent, and the 
pathway of the commandments was opened. ‘The Faith of Islam (and) 
the religion of Ahmad [Muhammad] were firmly established. Up to this 
time several years passed. They then consulted, saying: “ Let us return 
to the land of Kashqar. News has come that the land of Kashqar is 
drowned in infidelity."§f 

Immediately they made proclamation on proclamation saying: “ Let 
the army be assembled.’’ The army was assembled. 

The Sultan Hasan Bughra Khin said to the Prince Fiisuf Qadir 
Khan: “Go you to Madain, make petition to the Holy Imams, saying : 

“the land of Kashkar has gone over to infidelity we believe. We desire 
help from Your Holinesses.” Thus make your petition, he said. 

: The Prince Yisuf Qadir Khan went to Madain.** The King Hasan 
ike Bughra Khin came with seventy thousand men and sat down to besiege 
the city of Kashgar. They killed all these infidels, and made blood to flow 
- (like the River)Jaibun. The Musalmins met with victory. 
sb The infidels having brought over the people of Kashqar to their own 
___ faith, (these) had eaten the flesh of dogs, asses and pigs, (and) considered 
a unclean snakes to be lawful (food) ; (thus) they had become and remained 
unrestrained infidelsfT...... : 


© “Mazirdé-lar” a double plural of respect. 
a + “Sung-gi" = “ dge-walla” (Hind.) 
. Pa . t Jasid for chdpib ; fadar for padar, P. 
§ For Amu (the Oxus). : 
i : means the Red Sea usually, but also any other sea or lake. Qurdum 
"means in Turkia place where waters disappear in the soil. (Qurdwm Qég is the name 
a: given to the district where the Yarkand River disappears after stagnating in lakes and — 
me + marshes.) But this Qurdem is perhaps the same as the Qara (black) Qurdum mention 
a ed in Ext. XU, and is perhaps intended for the Kara-koram of Chingiz-Khan (by an 
anachronism). However, from what comes after, it might be thought that all these 
places should be in Western Turkistan. 
7 4 ‘The Hear-say Tense in mish. ° ; 
ge Identified with the old city of Ctesiphon, on the Tigris. 
% “$+ A good instance of the favourite Turki formation of sentences, - 
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From the side of the infidels Jugta Rashid entered the plain. From 
the side of the Musalmiins the Prince Jean Bughra Khan entered the plain, 
and showed forth his bravery. He declared his name and lineage, and 
entered the battle-field. He fought in such a manner that his praise can- 
not be fittingly spoken.*...... | 

” = . * tal 





Extract XXITI. 

In fine they thus relate: that these four Iméms were at Madain. 
They had gone out on a three-months’ hunting excursion. The Prince 
Yusuf Qadir Khan standing respectfully in the Presence, made petition 
“Oh, Seed of the Prophet of God! we come from Kashgar. The land of 
Kashgar has become entirely infidel. If victory be not obtained in the time 
of such descendants of the Prophet as you, after this there wall be no 
victory. If your permission be given, should there be a certain force of 
Islim with us, please God the Exalted, if God shows favour, having gained 


be defeated, send a despatch to us.” ‘Thus he commanded, 
#* * * ” * ~ 





é Extract XXIV. 

His Highness Hasan Bughra Khan Ghazi gave commandment: © Let 
an army be collected. No quarter is to be given to infidels.” 

In three days the army was collected. Taking the whole force, he 
went and encamped at the town of Yangi-Hissir. With its advaneed 
posts at Altunlug (and) its rear (extending) to Urtang Qara, the infidel 
(army) was lying encamped. ‘They fought for some days.......... At that 
time several hundred infidels, making a sortie from the mountains, began 
to slaughter the Musulmans. Then Husaint Bughra Khan foaming at 
the mouth, (and) bellowing like a mad camel, made fierce war: He moved 
on, causing the blood to flow (like the River) Jaihiin. By the Heavenly 
decree, being struck with arrows in several places, he fell a Martyr,........ 





@xrracr XXYV. 
His Highness Hasan Bughra Khan ‘came into the plain ...........-... 
Becoming exhausted, he raised a ery of grief and threw himself (on the 
foe). He caused the blood to flow from the infidels (like the River) Jai- 


® Lit. “ that it will not come rightly into landation.”’ 
+ Hore * Isan” should probably be read instead of “ Hussain,” 
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PERE W Atos cirwki the: Holy King in navel foes A flood of blood a iieded 
tb was Fporired forth. Nugta Rashid severed the sacred head of the Holy King 





| After the Holy Hasen Bughra Khan Ghizi had suffered martyrdom, 
___ the infidels slaughtered gall the Musalmdns. (It was) as if the Last Day 









: had come. The light of the world became darkness..,.... 

ie] Exrracr XXVI. : 

= His Highness Fiisuf Qadir Khin was at Madain...... Hearing that 
t Fiisuf Qédir was coming from Madain with an army of a hundred thousand 


men,t Juqta Rashid fled away with all his forces to the cities of China, 
| The people of Kashqar took valuables and presents, and went to meet 
_ the Holy VFiisuf Qadir in the Mountains of Andijan. They pressed the 
i) skirt of his robe to their eyes, and kissed his feet............ wav eee tafe 





Exrnacr XXVIII, 


De They further relate that the Prince Fiisuf Qadir Khan took forty 
thousand men tof obtain vengeance for his father’s (death). Having be- 
f sieged Kiotan and fought for twenty-four years, he took the land of Kho- 

© tan, and slew the Jigalu-Alkhalkhdl of China. (Thus) he took vengeanee 

, for his father: 

K “He brought (away) the goods and booty of Khotan; (on) the banks — 
of the Ahdn-Arik§ he bought the Seven-Villages (Yetti-kent) of Tazghun 

(at the rate of) a “ chdrak’’|| of land for one ‘ misqil’ of gold, and dedicated 

(them) to religious uses. ‘ 

‘a weetHe returned to Kashgar by the upper read, and encamped at a place 

ealled @izi/. It being the place proper for building a “ Langar’’] in honor 
of the Holy Sayad Arsién Khan, he ordered a tank to be dug. Immediately 

_ they set to digging the tank. Loosening the ground with the points of 




















. — © Lit. “ Caused to arrive at martyrdom.” 
= ae Lit. “ Saying, Yusuf Qadir is believed to be coming’...«. fee eee ” (the Iloar- 
"gay tense in min). . 3 
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~ Lit. “Saying: ‘May I obtain &c.’”.......... 
= § Or * Royal canal ;” itis known by that nam his diy end is situated between 
Yangi-Hissit and Kashghar. Tazghun means “ .” Ttis also the name of a River 


a ek district in the locality noted above. 
| A“ Charak” of land is the extent which can be sown with one “ charak"’ of seed. 
-someilet pprenesnaie A ‘miscal’ of gold is the seventh part of a “ sér’”’ 
weight) ; at modern rates it fs worth between 14 and 15 poeee Land 
cl 1 took 1 Mb of seed £0 sow was therefore bought for about 1 shilling, ae 
a BE ad var der ogee cee a hrine, ~ | 
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{The Holy Imams having seen the letter, said : 

* Oh friends! a letter has come to us from the land of Kashqar. We | 
are going in order to conquer the infidels. We have§ no other work than 
this.” 

....+.They started in thedirection of the land of Kashqar...After some time, 
having made Yusuf Qidir Khan king over the land of Kashgar, (the Holy a4 
Imdms) set off in the direction of China. Having come there they sat 

down before a (certain) town. The infidels remained amazed at this army. : 
At that time Juqta Rashid had a magician. (This man) said : “ Oh my 
King, why are you thus distressed. Is it necessary for them to see the 
town in order to take it, or can they take it without seeing it ?|| 

Jugta Rashid exclaimed: “ Oh Vizier, what speech is this? The 
city stands evident to the view,"] (yet) he speaks thus !”’ 

‘The magician responded : “ However many days that army may stay 
here, (so long) will I conceal the town.” * 4 

Juqta Rashid haying saluted him sat down. All the. infidels were 
glad, and beat a roll on the drum of rejoicing. a 

—- Morning came. When the Haly Imams had concluded their prayers, 
they ordered a certain one (saying): “Go in (to the city) and say: 
These who have come are the descendants of the Holy Mustafa** (on whom | 
be God's mercy and peace). Their Holy names are Imam Nasiru-’d-din, 
Tmim Mutinu-’d-din, Imam Zubhtru-'d-din, and Imam Qiwamu,"d-din. 
They have come from Mawara an-Nahar in order to conquer the land of 
Kashgar, with an army of a hundred and forty thousand. They have 
ordered me (saying), go in and say to those infidels, hang your bows about 

your necks, come into my presence and become Musalmians professing the 
Faith. If they do not profess the Faith, beginning with Jugta Rashid, 


* Lit. “By head of man,” 
+ A similar story was told me at Qizil itself, where also I obtained my copy of the 
 Taskiratu-’l-Bughrea (see Shaw's High Tartary, page 240). ; 
- { The story here returns to the time when Yisuf Qddir had obtained assistanco _ 
- from the Iméms of Madain, while Hasan Bughra Khén had gone on ahead (Ext. | 
“XXID) to recover Késhghar, and had been killed (Ext, XXV). We seem to have here 


a slightly different tradition. 


“here ot Lit. “There is to US. nace eewe Sees CRA 


sz well i 


‘Lit, ‘“ Seeing will they take the town, will they also take it not seeing ts 
€ Lit, “Standing showing itself.” 
i, : : * . - . ’ 
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, ¥ ‘wilderness. He wondered at not being able to distinguish between infidels 









314 
we will kill all the infidels, capture their children, and destroy their 
towns.’ a ee 

Having heard these words, the light of the world became darkness to 
the infidels. The infidels considered and said: “We will not turn back 
from our faith.” They pitched a green tent on (the roof of) the palace. 
The Shaman leading, one and forty magicians became occupied in their 
magic, 

They (the Musalmans) prepared to fight. The city disappeared. 
They recognized that the magician must have exercised (his) enchant. 
ments. Morning broke, the city became visibleagain. They beat a roll 
on the battle drum. At the moment when the bold soldiers were urging 
their horses to the battle, the city disappeared. 

In the same manner for forty years they fought together at (this) 
town of China. Finally one night Juqta Rashid with all his army, fled. 

. . = * * t 
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Exrracr XXIX, 


The Holy Imims started in pursuit of Juqta Rashid and Nugta 
Rashid. 
























Mitaecuest sages The ImaAms were at prayers, The infidels, finding the occa- 
gion opportune, slewt the Holy Imiims like sheep, at the time of prostration. 
Then they all fought for the standard,t and cut off its bearer’s-hand, 
Without giving up the standard, he seized it between his knees. They cut ~~ 
off his (legs at the) knees also. He (then) held on to it with his neck | 
(and shoulder). ‘They severed his neck. The standard, soaring into the 
air, disappeared. The sun was eclipsed,§ the world became darkened. A 
voice came from the sky, a murmur came forth from the earth ; the infidels 
went off towards China. One man fled and went to Kashqar, and gave the 

- news tothe King Viisuf Qddir Khan. : 
Yusuf Qédir Khan at once rode forth; (riding) night and day he 
arrived, and (when) he saw the sacred heads of the Holy Iméms severed 
"from their bodies, his senses left him. Again, he became conscious, and 
saw that the bodies of men were lying scattered like the stones of the 






and Musalinéns. | 
© Lit, “haying killed, &cy.s+ssee +eeehe destroys.” Here the quotation is nob 
























al? oll tot - 
- — - Lit. “cut the throats.” | i 
a Se Tae > Sree a ‘ oY 
. + Lit. “saying, let us take the tugs (a standard made of a Yak's tail). 
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He prayed, a thunder-storm arose, water flowed down from the moun- 
tains, rain fell from Heaven ; it placed the faces of the Musalmdns in the 
direction of the ‘ Qibla’ ; it turned the infidels’ bodies face downwards, and 
earried away the heads of the unbelievers. . 

Then they took the Holy Iméms’ sacred bodies, and placed them in 
coffins. The other Musalmiéns’ bodies they buried. 

The date was five hundred and ninety-six [a. p. 1199]. On the 10th 
day of the month Zi-'l Hajjah, a Monday, the Holy Imaims drank of the 
sherbet of martyrdom. 

“ Bat God knows best what is the truth.’’* 








- Nore on THE USJATIIQS. 
[In the “ Report of a Mission to Yarkand under Sir D. Forsyth, K. C. 
S. I.” (Caleutta 1875) in the History of Kiashghar, p. 127, Dr. Bellew on 
the authority of the “ Tazkira Bughra Khan” with reference to a passage 
translated in Extract XV (above), says: “A poor andaged Jat/ic=Christian 
priest......... came forward as a candidate for the offered reward.” Now al- 
though it is not to be denied that there were N estorian Christians in Eastern 
Turkistin at that time and later, I cannot think that there is any reference 
to them in the present text. The word in my copy of the work (Tazkiratu- 
_"1-Bughra) is distinctly psy5le,| “ Ujatliq”, and besides the evidence given in 
- the note at the place (see above), I find the name Ujat’’ oceurring as the 
name of a town or village in a modern song called “the Maids of Turkistan,” 
extending to 22 lines and celebrating the peculiarities of the maidens of 
different towns of Kashgharia. The following will suffice as a specimen : 


NE pt IIS jp)- 5 IF LE SY BE Gp) Le Si oo 
Fi3 Kai Glog wey? Gy: wind! - Co HH lam Le 
; p33) Re8S = oF Cos) pid AT ob bis? dee ea ® 6355 
Gwe ale; Glys wos eee * este Ss aw ele,! wou 33 
© 698 SE YE 5 Dye lS Gro sixty SH 


Which may be rendered thus : 
“ Straight and slender-waisted are the maids of Kashghar, 
“ Short, with saék-like figures, are the maids of Yangi-Hisar. 
“ A goitre above, fat below, (such) are the maids of Yarkand. 
: Ca wn ob: © * 2 68) ¢ 8) ee 


transoriber. * It is of course Arabic. 


aving clause is added by the 
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* Arranging apples on saucers are the maids of Khotan-Tichi. - 
“ Eating many currants and grapes are the maids of Usar (of the Ujat- 


[liqs). 

* » ¥ * - 
“Wearing felt caps, with foreheads wide (or high) are the maids of 
[ Sariqol. 


“Snub-nosed, (but) sweet-tongued are the maids of the Kirghiz.” 

The reference to the foreheads of the Aryan Sariqolis is interesting. 

After the foregoing portion of this note was in the press, I came 
fleross a passage in the later part of the Tazkiratwl-Bughra which settles 
the question about the religion of the Ujat-ligs, and shows them to have 
been Musalmiins, though bad ones. It is as follows: 


Sehs flS SS) be GIS OY 2 eee Eloy! paltols Us) Coad 
poe 83)) S55 956 EEG hd GI pyule lo2d yd ylelave 
PRALS Use hE) ple) SypSe 2d yd Ceyly! Bald 


“He said: ‘Oh my king! there is a set (?) of people called Ojat. 
The people of that (? place or tribe) are Musalmins with their tongues, 
but their (real) religion is spying. Having spied they have sent letters 
after the infidels who have fled (/it. they are in tongue Musalmans, in faith 
doing espial, they have sent &c.).’ Thus he represented to the holy 
Imiims.” 

This character of spies and traitors is that in which the Ujat-liqs are 
represented each time in the Tazkiratu’l-Bughra. With this agrees the 
popular saying regarding them recorded in the note to the original passage 
(Ext. XY. above). 

In a versified account of the same events as are recorded in the latter 
part of the Tazkiratu’l-Bugbra, I find the following parallel passage : 


clas! VG) ZIG pretS olrouts wlio ol sus 
BY gloe coyS L0G, Ss 8) yas a— azo fale 
wl athe GS) Wle0 cles! Jol dud) plaid hoo 


et). 4g He said: ‘Oh king (possessed) of good qualities, we have a village which 


they call Ujat ; 


; Im appearance they assent to the (true) Faith, but in their near they 


have much enmity.’ 
_ They (the Imims) replied : ‘Tf the people of Ujat be , they will not 
obtain salvation in both worlds,’ ” 
a8 cae. ae I find the following verses which identify mare hee = 
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eal stad Hulda Basia wes ‘then chiefs 0 


“ pini) the ss a ody! dE BYE IE A) 
SAA IG SST Se ay ond diye styl uo deer os 
* Two infidels were kings of Khotan, the people of Khotan were 
their soldiers ; 
“One of them they called Juqté Rashid ; the name of the other 
} dog Nukta Rashid.” 


In the Tazkiratu 'l-Bughra we hear of Juqta Rashid and Nukta Rashid 
from a little later than 429 A. H. (A. D. 1037) until 596 A. H. (A. D. 
1199). They are probably mere represenfative names. Khotan seems here 


to be considered as belonging to China. R. B.S. 1877.) 
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STORIES 
Frow Fornes’ PERSIAN GRAMMAR TRANSLATED mNTO TuRKI. 
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at Cory or Passrorr rssvEpD at KAsnaman. 


ee seals 
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Copy. 

st pacers made at Kashghar.t 
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Sy Leylphm Gh pt spt liye 52H.) duly Qs Bt uo 
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Chen weed sls byte dale Biot col vyfde 2 Jy 
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© This was found between the leaves of a book purchased in Kashghar. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE “ TAZKIRATU-'L-BUGHRA.” ‘ 


Exrract I, 
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yBm Hd 99 Ally UGE) pp MG Gna dom CGsS fyi 
PHILS pod sd MGT italy 85 O80) 92 oplyt ard? y9 alta 
Oe rr gi Badly More 2d pad syitlel YAK) yy dT My] 
iglt yaa Me Kays ee 6) wed) MUO, Qusle als 
wt) ste Siew yas SA a eel typ Zins Legs yd 
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> le Gyt ble wydo en J yydeyp thas B)d3}, ¥a,4d 
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eG he ti 29 et Eel sii Sie 55 Ay Lo 3 
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Exrmact XX, 

6 Wh diyt gligh usj¥ ys yilwy! Je ‘Sia a> opal 

Si est tel us > Tye cpm tbls ras K% K * ae 
pel jWlslave pledhs ley nba! Sy? messsi ES,S ust) Vis als 

owls dhye lok: byt iS pt pide Glog plod Lyilea jsim jthses 
Wend hiot ASgd nck 52 ote QLG lew? doy ye L 
Ppp Exigheyl S65 ay Mewdle Coty Gylen Gla ue 
Or? pd ec Ny) pyctrg ty ppt Eaipiny) CSS iB 59,8 
© KKK jeda,F col ylory st 

aye oly AE BAB gly CoV y Daron yr5 2S pail 
Me po! woe sila Fah pled pledigly) Ids)? Woe eer? jh 
% yls,i ple wis, 

gs crtl ja5y? upnfw j92 Soyy) ABEL O38 Id toy ALS GIO} C59), 
aol usi¥ yy yl gilan ac ae usisS us’)! SiS us! jpdne 
% % Mdlye Shy eertetl yeh Ut els fy} Grolt yt 
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wr 134 pom gible we pda eS J yo KAS Ks} y) alol cosh 
rpm 9 ofS JS It rms HjJE LSD eel Grama nit 
Jed 1d RSIS ene? Str LI wy! olay 92 oil gS prol5 cimuy, 
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Pl Ge oF sept Geyer Eldiyt phan! JOE pre gy dandy 
> a x old] bi}y p 2s 
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Extract XXY, 
Leith Gals Aidlane ldaly Lol GS Dir ne edn 
WEF oy Eps HE Mey! Cotydjol QS dt fe 423 Cyly, 
BAG Mah® colprw YY od Gy) sop dis? dsslisls pda jai] 
% sth Iba 29393 Lsslaly Sire Si las was att, 
poleluve plod w8 oe EARS esha ole ylS VRS AB CO pn 
SF Se GUE Ap RU EMAL LS hah Bowls 5 
x XX AEA 





Extracr XXXVI. 
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AJ 2 Arb gad oy ole Ay et lhe Co) uly wo) Fehin 
ASye ye)! ele MALU 15 lost) NG ot te Ue Go dd 
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Pali Studies. No. 2.—By Major G. E. Fryer, Deputy Commissioner, 
British Burma. 


1.—Tue Phu Text or tue Vurropaya, or ‘ Exrosrrion or Merne’, 
py SawouarakKkuira wera, with TRANSLATION aND Norges. 
m Introduction. ‘ 
The Vuttodaya (‘ Exposition of Metre’) is the second metrical treatise 
written in Ceylon during the twelfth century by the Péli grammarian 
Moggallina, under his priestly title of Sangharakkhita Thera. It is the 
only work on Pali prosody extant, and is founded on the Vritteratndkara 
(Ocean of Metres), a Sanskrit work on post-vedic metres by Kedara Bhatta, 
It contains 136 stanzas or portions of stanzas, divided into six chapters 
which treat of the following subjects : 
Chap. I.—The technical terms, and symbols in prosody. 
Chap. IJ.—Metres regulated by time. | . 
Chap. I1I.—Metres with quarter verses similar. 
Chap. IV.—Metres with half lines similar. 
Chap. V.—Metres with quarter verses dissimilar. 
Chap. V1I.—'The six problems. 








c. The work opens with the usual addration to Buddha. Then follow an 






nation of the technical terms, and a description of the various metres 
Pali prosody. In the second, third, fourth, and fifth chapters, each 
variety is illustrated im its own metra ‘The sisth chapter enunciates the 
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| eS “six problems, and the work closes with a tribute of regard to the author's 
instructor, Sila Thera, 
_ ‘The text has been collated from several Burmese MSS. and compared 
_~ with two other valuable copies, one, a transcript from a Singhalese MS. in 
ee the India Office, kindly presented to me in 1870 by the late Professor 
_ Childers ; the other, a tract, derived from two Singhalese MSS. by Profes- 
sor Joh. Minayeff, published in 1869 by the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
ae of St. Petersburg. Mr. Childers’ copy has 138 verses, but the last two are 
___. merely portions of postscripts to other treatises of the author, Mr. 
4 - Minayeff’s text from wrong numbering has only 119 verses, though the 
a matter forms 136. In this sketch C stands for the first of these, and M 
a for the second. ' 
ra ' There are several Pali commentaries on Vuttodaya, and glosses on the 
commentaries. It is believed, the following comprise all that are to be met 
within Burma. 
l. Vuttodaya Tika, by Nava Vimalabuddhi at Pugan du- 
ring the reign of the Burman king 
Kyatswa, circa 1212 A. D. 




















c 2. Chandosdrattha, “by Sadhamma fiana at Pugan during 
the same period, 
3. “ Tika, by the same author. 
4. Cha-ppaccaya, by the same author. 
5. Vacanatthajotika, by Vepulla at Pugan during the sanie 
Sm period, — 
- 6. a Tika, by the same author. = 
aa 7. Kaviséra, by Dhammananda at Pegu daring the 
. = reign of the Peru monarch Dham- 


marajidhirija, cirea 1385—1421, 
A. D. 


ve 8, i Tikd, by Buddhadhate ae the same pe- 

Sa riod. 

e: a Of these, the three principal commentaries, viz., the ssoeul fifth, and 

Sete have been consulted, and are referred to under the abbre viations 

eh enaoy: Vae., and Kav. 

alae! grateful acknowledgements must here be made to the subjoined 

Kc which I have derived great assistance ; C. P. Brown's Sanskrit 

Explained ; Weber's Ind. Stud., Vol. VIIT; Colebrooke's Life | 

Bays, Vol. III; and the translation of the Vrittaratndkara now A 

} ssing hrough the pages of the Pandit at Benares, = 

rs At leaf th prove fot given at page OL, they ae nated in = 
| ve aN ee initial letter of their symbols in capitals. A si ONE yt: 

1G, a spondee Gi ; a bore in saa vyrrhi nic ie Td, Sin! pA 


- 
ae Ame ; pam 
~- ’ _ a = a’ 
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1877.) G. E. Fryer— 


TEXT. 


NAMO TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMASAMBUDDHASSA. 


= 
. 


nam’ atthu janasantinatamasantanabhedino, 

dhamm’ ujjalantarucmo, munindodatarocino. 

2. Pingalicariyidihi chandam yam’ uditam pura 
suddhamagadhikdnan tam na sidheti yat’ icchitam,* 

3. tato Magadhabhisdya, mattivannavibhedanam, 
lakkhyalakkhanasamyuttam," pasannatthapadakkamam, 

4. idam Vuttodayam néma, lokiyacchandanissitam, 

drabhissim’ aham ‘dani* tesam sukhavibuddhiya. 


5. sabba-gla mn’, ddi-‘ga-lahu bhya, majjhanta garii® ja sé. 
majjhanta-la ra t’, ete "ttha’ gana; go garu, lo lahu. 
6. bha-ja-si sabbaga-lahu paiic’ ime, santhita gana 
ariyidimhi vififieyyé: gano idha catukkalo, 
7. samyogidi ca, digho ca, niggahitaparo ea, yo. 
garu vanko pidanto® vi; rass’ aiiio” mattiko I’ uju. 
§. pare pididi-samyoge, yo pubbo garuk’ akkharo,” 
lahu sa kvaci vififeyyo y tad uddharanam yatha :— 
“ dassanarasinubhavane” || nibaddhagedha jinass’ ayam janata. 
“yvimbhayajanani saiiafe-|| kriya nu kan nanuranjayate.” . 
9, vinneyyd, lokato, safiid sammuddosurasidinam ; 
pido heyyo catuttha mso; padacchedo yati bbhave.™ 


—————< SSS ee 
* chanda’ yam, C. 
2 yath’ icchitam, C; yad icchitam, M. 
# lakkha, C, 
* érabhissam ahan dini, C and M. 
* man’ 4di, ©: m-nd ‘digalahu, M. 
® guru every where for garu in U, 
7 ya te-t’ attha, C; rat’ ct’ at¢ha, M, 
-*® padanto, ©. and M, 


© rasso ‘iif, C. . 
: 1° guru-v-akkharo, O. 
* rasinubhavanc, M. ; 
44 yati bhave, M. . 
2.20 = . a 








10. ‘samam Pikaate 4 uate: visamai bps tidha, 
~ gama lakkhanato pidaé cattdro yassa, tam samam. 
“un. yass’ antimena Soph tatiyen’ Adimo samo 
tad addhasamam ;* afifian tu bhinnalakkhanapddikam. 
12. piadam ekakkhardrabbha, yiva chabbisatakkhard, 
bhave padehi tam chandam nandnimoditam tato. 
18. dandakiacandavutthyadi, pidehi chahi, tihi tu, 
‘caitha "ti ca, paratth’ evam chandosaiifapakasita. 
14. anantaroditam, c’ aiifam etam, saimaniandmato 
‘Atha ‘ice eva? niddittham,® munindavacane pana. 
15, visesanimato, kine: gahetwa sabbathocitamy’ 
- dassayissim’ aban,* t’ettha naman’ avibhavissare.® 
. iti Vuttodaye chandasi sainid paribhasdéniddeso néma pathamo paricchedo. 


. 

=! : 16. chattho ‘khilalahu jo vi ga-yuté, ‘tie chaggana na jo visame ; 
x » ariyé y antaddhe’ lo chattho 'nte gana ech’ anne. 

i 17. pathamaddhe chattho ce sabbalah ‘etth’ ddilahunt" bhavati yata 

P cal tapparako 'nte pi sace carime pi bhavati catuttho ‘nte. 


mt 18. ariydsimaiiiai ce pubboditalakkhanam bhave yassa. 
BBY =. 19. ddimam atha pidayugam yassi tyamsehi si pathya. 
b. 20. yattha ganattayam ullanghiyobhayatth’ ddimo bhave vipula. 

_ ——sWq2.1,.: garumajjhako jakéro catutthako dutiyako capala. 

_ 22. capaligatikhilafi ce dalddimam lakkhanam bhajati yassé t; 
i, Ae pathyd-lakkhanam afiiam mukha-capala ndma sé bhavati. 

Yi 23. pathydiya® lakkhanaii ce pathamaddhe lakkhanan tu capaléyam.” 
i a dutiye dale ‘tha yassé pakittita sai faghana-capala. 


Ariyajatiyo. 


~~ 24. sabbam pathamadale yadi" lakkhanam ariydéya vuttam ubhayesu F 
-" yassa dalesu yuttam vutta sé giti vutta yati lalité 





* addhasamam, C. 
2 githi-m-icceva, OC. . 
® nidditthd, C. and M, 
+ sabbato ’citam, C. . c 
* aban, M. . 
ee © Gvibhavissare, C and M. 
» - * ariyé anta, C and M. addhe tor a@dhe everywhere in O, 





















oe. 
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bhavati dales’ ubhayesu pi yadi yassi sé yam upagiti. 
26. ariyay ‘addhadvitayam’ pubboditalakkhanopetam? . 
vipariyayendbhihitam yass sambhavati ce "ha soggiti. Y 
27. ariyé pubbaddham yadi garun ‘ekenddhikena nidhane yuttam 
yadi pubbaddhasamdnam dalam itaraf codité yam ariyagiti. 





Gitijatiyo. 

28. visame cha siyum kal4 mukhe same tv attha ra la g4 tato "pari* 

vetdliyan tam uccate ; lahuchakkam na nirantaram same. 
29. vetdliyopamam mukhe tam opacchandasakam ra ya yad ante. 
30. Apatalika kathitd "yam bha ga ga ‘nte yadi pubbamiv’ annam. ‘ 
31. yad Adito lakkhanantika* thit’ ettha padesvakhilesa’ jo. 

- 82. udiecavuttitiv-uceate’ jo c’ dado visamesu santhito. 
33. pubbattha samesu’ ce ga ji paccavuttir udita “ti santhita.” 
34. samdsamdé’ 'tr’ ddinam® samdsamyuta bhavati tam pavattakar, 
35. assa si‘ samakaté 'parantika. | 
3G. tad aiiiiajé cdrubdsini.” 
Vetdliyajatiya. 

87. dvikavihatayasulahur™ acaladhitir iba.” 
88. mattdsamakam navamo lga ‘nte.™ 
39. jo nli® 'thava "nnava visiloko.”® 
40. tadvayato vanavisikahkya.” 
41, paiicatthanavasu yadi lo citra, 


SS ae 


1 dvikayam, M. 
2 Jakkhantipetam, C. 
® cha kalé siyum same tattha ra lagi tate ‘pari, ©. 


7 pubbaddhasamesu, M. 
8 paccavuttit ‘udita "ti, M. paccavuttir nditeti zanthito, C. 
® {dinam, C and M. 

10 v4, O, 

* cdrubhdsini, Co. 

2 vihatdvasulahu, M. 

48 acaladhiti, C; acalathitir iha, M. 
— ** Ia g ‘ante, C.1 g ante, M 
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42, ga lyé ’tthahi* ce si-y-upacitré, 
45. yam atitalakkhanavisesayutta-? 
mattisaméadi pidabhihitam ; 
aniyatavuttapariménasabitam, 
pathitam® janesu piddikulakam. 


Mattdsamakajatiyo. 


44. vind vannehi matté ga, vin& vanna garihi tu, 
vina lahini garavo, dale pathydino, mata, 
iti* mattavuttaniddeso dutiyo. 








45. tyd ce tanumajjha. 
Gayatti. 
46. kumaralalita jsga. 
Unhi. 
47. citrapada yadi bha gia. 
48. mo mo go go vijjummaéla, 
49. bha’ ta la gi minavakam. 
50. glé samaénika ra ja ca. 
51. pamanika ja ra la ga. 


Anutthubham. ower 
52. ra® na sé yadi halamukhi. : 
53. bhujagasusu mata’ na mo. 


Brahati. 
54. ms& jg4 suddhavirdjitam® matam. 
55. mna yo go yadi panavo "khyato.” 
56. bhma-sa-ga-yutta rummayati si. 
57. neyyé matté ma-bha-sa-ga-yutta. 


* yutam, C. 
® paffhitam M. wanting in C. 
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59, na-ra-ja-gehi sa manorama. : 


60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
G4. 


65. 


66. 
67. 
G8. 
6. 
70. 
71. 
42. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 
73. 









ubbhasakan tam ce to ma ré lea.* 
Panti. 
tj4 jg4 garund "yam upatthitd sa.* e 
indidiké t4& vajira ja ga go. | 
updédika sé ’va ja-ta-ja-ga go. 
anantarodiritalakkhana ce" 
pada vimissaé upajatiyo ta 
evam kil’ afiidsu vimissitdasu* 
vadanti jatisv idam eva nimam. 
sa ja ja la ga gadité sumukhi*~ 
dodhakam iechati ce bha bha bha gA. ' 
ved’assehi® mtd tga g& silini sa. 
vitummissé’ yatisd mbha ta g4 go. 
bhaé® ta na g4 go surasasiri’ sa. 
ro na ra iba” rathoddhata la ga. 
svigateti ra na bha garuka dve. 
na na ra lahu-gartihi bhaddika, 


Tutthubham. 


yadanti vamsattham idam ja ta ja ra. 
sii-y-indavampsi* khalu yattha ta ja ra. 
idha totakam ambudhi sehi mitam. 
dutavilambitam f4hu” na-bha bha-ra. 
vasu-yuga-virati nd myé puto ‘yam. - 
na-ya-sahita nya kusumavicitta, 


* 


4 wbbhdsakam tan ce to ma ralva, C; ubbhdsakan tam ce to 
ma ra la, M. 

® yam upatthita, C; 64, wanting in ©, 

® jakkhano ce, M. 

* kir’ anndsu pi missitdsu, C; kir,’ M. 

§ sumukhi gadita, C. : 



























80 na-bha-ja-rehi bhavati Sipser 

. vutti sudhihi lalitd ta-bha ja-ra. 
82. pamitakkharé sa-ja-sa-seh’ udité. — 

§3. na-na-bha-ra-sahit& "bhihit’ ujjala. : 
$4. pafic’ assa-cchinna® Vessadevi ma-méi ya.  ~ 

85. bhavati® hi tamarasam na ja-ji yo. 

86. kamala ti ieyya sa-ya-sehi yo ce.* 


= = 


Jagati. 
87. mnd jra go ti-dasa-yati ppahdsini sa.* 
$8. catuggaheh’ iha® ruciré ja-bha sja ga." 
e § Atijagati, 
- $9. na-na-ra-sa-lahu-ga sarehi *pardjita, 
90. na-na-bha-na-la-g’ iti ppaharanakalika, 
91. vutté vasantatilaka ta-bha-ja* ja-ga-go. 
Sakkari, - 


92. dvihata-haya-lahu-r atha g’ iti’ sasikala. 

93. vasu-haya-yati-r idha manigunanikaro.” 

94. na-na-ma-ya-ya-yutd ’yam" mélini bhog-isihi. 
95. bhavati na-jaA bha-jé ra-sahité pabhaddakasn. 


Atisakkart. 
96. na-ja-bha-ja-ré yadd‘® bhavati vanini ga-yutta. 
Athi. 
97. ya-ma no so bha-lgd"* rasa-hara-virama sikharint. 





. bhujagappayé tam, C. 


, ends, | 
- a8 Pha la gé, Or bho 
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ant: . naan en # Fee 
iene = Atyatthi.* 
100. mo to no yo* yi kusumitalatdvellit’ akkh’ utv-isihi. | 
~* g Dhuti. “ 
101. ras*-utv-assehi yma’ na-sa-ra-ra-garti meghavipphujjita® sa. 
102. akk’ assehi-yati msa-ja@’ sa-ta-ta-ga sadddlavikkiiti.”” 


Atidhuti. 
103. vuttam idisan tu nadmato ra-jié ra-j4 ra-j4 garullahi ca.” 
Kati. * . 
— 104. mr bhna yo yo 'tra yena tti-muni"’-yati-yuta saddhara kittita ‘yam, 
Pakati. x 
105. bbhréna-ra-néra-néc’ atha“garuddasakka-viramahi" bhaddakamidam. 
» A kati. 


iti samavutta paricchedo tatiyo. 


106, visame yadi s4 sa-la-g4 same bha-ttayato garuké-r-“upacittam. 
107. bha-ttayato yadi gi rutamajjha” yadi puna-d-eva" bhavanti naja jya. 
108. yadi sa-ttitayam garuyuttam vegavati’® yadi bha-ttitaya git. . 





* mara sa la, C. 

# mandaikkanta, OC. 
® assagehi, M. 

* aceatthi, C. 

§ mo to yo no, C, 
© yolalita, C. 

7 


méi,C. 
® vipphujita, C; vipphujjika, M. 


Pe i. ® yadi ma sa ja, C. 
oe 9° sadddlavikkilitam, C; vikkilini, M. 


3 | . » pnru lahu ca, C; garullahui ca, M. 
gk lle a yo ta yena n timuni, O, 














[No. 4, 


109. to jo visame rato garu cce* msf jga bhaddavirijam ettha go ce. 

110. yvisame sa ja sa garuyuttd ketumati same bha ra na ga go. 

111. Akhydnika? ta visame ja ga go ja ta ja gi go tu same ‘tha pide. 

112. ja ta ja ga go visame same tu td jo ga ga ce viparitapubba. 

113. sa sato sa la g& visame same na bha bha ra bhavate" harinapluta. 

114. yadi na na ra la gé na j4 ja ra yadi ca* tad ‘paravattam icchati. 

115. visamam upagatd nand ra yicena ja jara g4 samake ca pubbitagga. 
dvayam idam vetaliyappabhedo. 

116. si yavadikdamatira jira jatvasame same® jaréjaraégaru bbhaveyyum. 
iti addhasama-vuttaparicchedo catuttho. 


117. n’ atthakkharesu piidesu sn’ Adimha’ yo *nnava vattam. 
118. samesu sindhuto jena pathyfivattam pakittitam. 
119. ojesu jena sindhuto tam eva viparitadi. 
120. na-karo ce jaladhito capalivattam icc etam, 
121. same lo sattamo yassé vipula Pingalassa sa. 
122. Setavassakhilesu pi. 
123. bhen’ annava" tabbipula. 
124. evam aia’ ro catuttho. 
125. no *nnavé ce na-vipula. 
126. to "nnavaé tathaé "iid siya. 
vattappabhhedo. 
127. na dissat’ ettha yam chandam payoge dissate’® yadi. 
visamakkharapiadan tam gatha simainiandmato. 
iti visamavuttaparicchedo pancamo. 


128. patthdre sabba-ge pide pubba-ga ‘dho Ipare sama, 
pubbe garu te ca-m-ime™ kattabba yava sabba-la,”* 


EE —=E—E—————Erarrr  — — — — — — — ——————— — — — ——————OerrreeTTT 


* garni ce, C. 

? Skkhyatika, C; akhydtika, M. - 
® phavati haritapluta, C. 

* yadi va, C; ca wanting, M. 

§ yuvidikimali, M. 

© rajitu "sa me same, M; rajé tu samo ‘same, C. 
1 «a nfidimhaé, C; sn'-d’ dimba, M, 
® annava, C. 

® anna, OC. and M. 

1° dissati, C. * 
21 ty evam ime, C and M. 

#8 Io, C and M. 











130 30. ekAdinukkamen’ anke pubbé ’dho Rien likhe as | 





133. sankhyeva dvigunektina vitthdraydmasambhava* 


| missitehi lahutthehi sekeh’ udditthakam bhave. 
131. vittakkharasama sankhyé likkhya' s’ekopar’ tipari ‘ 
_ ekekahi{nam ekddin' utthane sabbagddikam. 
132. garukriyé ikasandohe bhave eatikbys vimissite* 
udditth’ ankasamahdro seko vemam®" samanaye. 
vuttass’ addhantaranafi ca garu-linail ca angulam. 
iti Sangharakkhitatherapddaviracite Vuttodaye chandasi chappaceayavi- 
thigo néma chattho paricchedo.* 
F eso 
134. selantardyatanavisikaSilatherappado" garuggunagurujjayatam’ nam 
yassappabhavamavalambamay’ edisopi® sampidito "bhimatasiddhikaro 
135, paratthasampadanato puiifiendidhigaten’ aham [parattho, 
paratthasampidanako bhaveyyam jaétijatiyam. 
136. avalokitamattena yatha chappaccayaé maya 
gait sidhiyantevam”® icchitattham pi panino. 


Vuttodayapakaranam nitthitam. 





ee 


* likhyd, C. 
® vimissate, C. 
® dve 'mam, C. 
* sambhavo, C ; ydvasambhave, M. 
§ iti —— puricchedo omitted, C, 
* therapido, C; theripaido, M. 
* gardguya gardjayatam, M; guruguyagure jayatam, C. 
® mamedisopi, M, 
® s4dbayantvevam, C; sidhayantena m’, M. 





End of Text. 












as ANSLATION, 


1. Praise be to the Chief of Sages, beautifully pure, radiant with the 
glory of virtue, who dispels the universal ignorance of mankind. 
2. The formerly written prosodies of Pingala and others, are not 


suited to the Migadha people. 
8. Therefore, distinguishing verses measured by feet from those regu- 
lated by time, together with the distinctive peculiarities of each, 
(made into) an understood series of poetry, 
This Vuttodaya, a collection of secular prosody, I will now com- 
mence in the language of the MaAgadha people for their instruction. 


5. (That foot is called) ma, tthe three syllables of which are) all long; 
(that is) na, (the three syllables of which are) all short; bia, has 
the first long ; ya, the first short ; ja, the middle long ; sa, the last 
long ; ra, the middle short; ¢@ the last short. These are the eight 
feet ; go (stands for) garw (heavy) ; lo (for) lahu (light). 
6. Be it known that the five feet, bia, ja, sa, ma, na, are used in the 
_Ariyé and other metres of that class. In that class a foot e@sists 
of four syllabic instants (ala). | 
| A vowel preceding compound consonants, a long vowel preceding 
i the niggahita, and optionally a vowel at the end of a quarter verse 
are heavy, and indicated by a bent mark ; the other, a short vowel, 
measuring an instant of time, is light, and indicated by a straight 
mark. 
Be it known, that a heavy vowel—preceding compound consonants 
- at the beginning of a quarter verse—is sometimes light, as in the 
Se subjoined illustration : , 
al dassanarasanubhavane nibaddhagedha jinass’ ayam janata 
vimhayajanani sannate kriyé nu kan panuraijayate. 
Be it known, that the terms samuddo, use, rasa and the like, are 
used in the popular sense ; pada is the fourth part of a verse ; yati 
is verse division. 















the quarters of which are aimilar in character. 

That is addhasama, which has its first and third, and second and 
- fourth respectively alike. ‘That is visama, which has quarters dissi- 

milar in character. | 











< : » P ") ber verse. ee i | ; aes te ™{ | 
18. - Chants such as the Dandaka, Candavutthi and OO ae Apert 
Oe vaving three or even six pddae are called ‘ Gathé’ in-another work. “6 
s aa ae . . . » 7 i984 ~~ ; 
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Motre is threefold, either sama, addhasama or visama. Thatis sama, 


si, Metres vary in length from one up to twenty-six syllables in » quar. | 












< ity 
ets Farther, in Hdl other kinds of 
‘ oF ao comipcclnadgd atlas Weebl ware U8 GOES” , | 
15. I will now point out the characteristics of the metres generally used, “=e 
the names of which are noted herein, 3 
(Here ends) the frst chapter yiving the general definitions and symbols in prosody. 






16. When (in the first half of a stanza) the sixth foot is an amphibrach 
(J), ora proceleusmatie (N L), and with no amphibrach (J) in the 
odd feet of the remaining six, together with a final long (G) ; ; and 
when in the second half, the sixth foot is a breve (L) with six other 
feet, together with a final long quantity (G), the metre is called 

. Ariya. 

17. I£ tho sixth foot of the first half “be a proceleusmatic (NL), the 
pause must be on the first of the four instants ; if in the second 
half, thg fifth foot be a proceleusmatic (NL), the pause falls on the 
last syllable of the fourth foot. 

18. A metre possessing the aforesaid characteristics is comprehended 
under the general name of Ariya. 

.* If the initial pddas of each half verse are restricted by the pause to 
. three feet (7. ¢., twelve instants), the metre is Pathya, 

20. If the initial pédas exceed three feet, the metre is Vipula. . 

21. That is Capala, in both halves of which the second and fourth foot 
is an amphibrach (J). 

922. ‘That is Mukhacapald, the first half of which has the characteristics 
of a Capala, and the second half those of a Pathya. 

23. ‘That is Jaghanacapali, the first half of which has the characteris- 
tics of a Pathya, and the second half those of a Capala. 


(Here ends the section on) the Ariya class of metres, 


24, That is Giti, in which both halves have the characteristics of the 
first half of the Ariy4é, with the pause appropriately placed. 
25. That is Upagiti, both halves of which have the characteristies of the 
second half of the Ariya. 
26. That is Uggiti, which exhibits the halves of an Ariya stanza in in- 
verted order, 
* 27. That is Ariyfgiti, the halves of which correspond respectively with 
ae the first half of the Ariya p/us one long syllable at the end. 
(Here ends the section on) the Giti class of metres, 
28. That pape eam lg which has six instants in its odd quarters, and 


if instant. sin the even, followed in each quarter by a cretie (I), 
iaml ic ( © (LG) pasate even quarters six breves should not follow 
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even quarters, 


That is Apiitalika, which has a dactyl (B), and a spondee (Ga) fol- 
lollowing the six instants in the odd, and the eight in the even quar- 


ters. 


That is Lakkhanantika, in the quarters of which an amphibrach (J) 


constitutes the first four instants. 


That is Udiccavutti, in the odd quarters of which an amphibrach (J) 


constitutes the first four instants. 


That is Paccavutti, in the even quarters of which .a long syllable 


and an amphibrach (GJ) form the first six instants. 


That is Pavattaka, the odd ‘quarters of which correspond with those 


of Udiccavutti, and the even with those of Paccavutti. 


That is Aparantikd, the quarters of which correspond with the even 
el 


quarters of Pavattaka. 


That is Caruhdsini, the quarters of which correspond with the odd 


quarters of Pavattaka. 


That is Acaladhiti, the quarters of which consist of sixteen instants, 
That is Mattdsamaka, in the quarters of which the ninth instant is 
a short syllable, and the two last instants a long syllable. 

That is Visiloka, which has in each quarter after the fourth instant, 


(Here ends the section on) the Vetdliya class of metres. 


either an amphibrach (J) or a proceleusmatic (NI). 


That is Vanavasiké, which has in each quarter after the eighth 
instant, either an amphibrach (J) or a proceleusmatie (NL). 
That is Citra, the fifth, eighth, and ninth instants of which are 


breves. 


That is Upacitré, which has a dactyl (B), and a spondee (Ga), after 


the eighth instant. 


“Phat is Paddkulaka, the quarters of whic 
the principle of the Mattdsamaka class, cont 


44. Be it known, that in the Pathyé 


: a ill ‘5 





: OTe a baechic (Y), 
following the six instants im the odd, and the eight instants in the 


h though consistent with 
ain syllables of mixed 





the long quan- 
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51. 


52. 


. 


* 


(T), and a bacchie (Y). ‘ 


In the Unhi. 
That is Kumiralalita, the quarters of which consist of an amphibrach 
(J), an anapzst (S), and a long syllable (G). 
. 


In the Anutthubham. 
That is Citrapadé, the quarters of which consist of two dactyls (B), 
and a spondee (Ga). 
That is Vijjummial4, the quarters of which consist of two molossi 
(M), and a spondee (Ga). J 
That is Manavakam, the quarters of which consist of a dactyl (B), 
an antibacechic (T), and an iambic (LG). 
That is Samdnika, the quarters of which consist of a cretic (I), an 
amphibrach (J), and a trochee (GL). 
That is Pamanika, the quarters of which consist of an amphibrach 
(J), a cretic (R), and an iambic (LG). 


In the Brahati. 
That is Halamukhi, which has a cretic (R), a tribrach (N), and an 
anapzest (8). 


. That is Bhujagasusu, which has two tribrachs (N), an in molossus 


(AM). 
In the Panti. 


That is Suddhavirdjitam, which has a molossus (M), an anapzest (S), 
an amphibrach (J), and a long syllable (G). 

That is Panavo, which has a molossus (M), @ tribrach (N), a baechie 
(Y), and a long syllable (G). pe 

That is Rummavati, which has a dactyl (B), a molossus (M), an 
anapeest (S), and a long syllable (G). 

That is Matta, which has a molossus (M), a dactyl (B), an anapwst 
(S), and a long syllable (G). | 

That is Campakamalé, which has a dactyl (B), a molossus (M), an 
anapost (S), and a long syllable (G). 


That is Manorams, which has a tribrach (N), a eretic (R), an amphi- 






brach (J), and a long syllable (@). 
That At which has an antibacehie (T), a molossus (M), 
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In the Géyatti. Pa 
That is Tanumajjha, the quarters of which consist of an antibacchic — 





















| 2 and again a tribrach (N), and a bacchic (Y). 


G. EB. Fryer—Péiz* sindies —No. 2. [No. 4, 


In the Tutthubham. 
That is Upatthita, which has an antibacchic (T), two amphibrachs 
¢J), and a spondee (G4). 3 
That is Indavajiré, which has two antibacchics (T), an amphibrach 
(J), and a spondee (Ga). 
That is Upavajiré, which has an amphibrach (J), an antibacchi (T), 
an amphibrach (J), and a spondee (Ga). 
That is Upajati, when the quarters of the {to preceding metres are 
mixed together. Similarly it is said that the name Upajdti is applied 
to any metre that has mixed quarters. 
That is Sumukhi, which has an anapest (S), two amphibrachs (J), 
and an iambic (LG). 
That is Dodhakam, which hes three dactyls (B), and a spondee (Ga). 
That is Salini, which has a molossus (M), two antibacchies (T), and 
a spondee (Ga), with the pause on the fourth syllable, and the 
seventh (following it). : 
That is Vatummiss4, which has a molossus (M), a dactyl (B), an 
antibacchic (T), and a spondee (Ga), with the pause (on the fourth 
syllable, and the seventh following it). 
That is Surasasiri, which has a dactyl (B), an antibacchie (T), a 
tribrach (N), and and a spondee (Ga). 
That is Rathoddhaté, which has a ecretic (R), an amphibrach (N), 
a eretic (R): and an iambie (LG). 
That is Svigata, which has a cretic (R), a tribrach (N), a dactyl 
(3), and a spondee (Ga). 
That is Bhaddika, which has two tribrachs (N), a eretic (R), and an 
iambie (LG). 








In the Jagati. 


That is Vamsattha, which has an amphibrach (J), an antibacchie (T), 
an amphibrach (J), and a cretic (I). 

That is Indavams4, which has two antibacchics (T), an amphibrach 
(J), and a eretic (R). 

That is Totaka, which has four anapwsts (5). 

That is Dutavilambita, which has a tribrach (N) two dactyls (B), 
and a cretie (R). 

That is Puta, which has two tribrachs (N), a molossus (M), and a 


 bacchie (Y), with a pause at the fourth, and eighth syllable (follow- 





it). 
“age Kusumavicitta, which"has a tribrach (N), and a bacchic (Y), 


87. 


88. 








‘That is Bhujangappayatam, which has four bacchies (Y). 


That is Piyamyadaé, which has a trjbrach (N), a dactyl (B), 8 an am- 
phibrach (J), and a ecretic (R). 

That is Lalité, which has an antibacchie (T), a dactyl (B), an am- 
phibrach (J), and a eretic (R). 

That is Pamitakkhardé, which has an anapwest (8S), an amphibrach (J), 
and two anapwsts (8S). | 
That is Ujjal4, which has two tribrachs (N), a dactyl (B), and a 
eretic (It). 

That is Vessadevi, which has two molossi (M), and two bacchics (Y), 
with the pause at the fifth syllable, and the seventh (following it). 
That is Tamarasam, which has a tribrach (N), two amphibrachs (J), 
and a bacchie (Y). 

That is Kamalé, which has an anapont (S), and bacchiec (Y), follow- 
ed by an anapwst (S), and bacchie (Y). 


. In the Atijagaté, 
That is Pahasini, which has a molossus (M), a tribrach (N), an am- 
phibrach (J), a cretic (I), and a long syllable (G), with the pause 
at the third syllable, and at the tenth (following it). 
That is Ruciré, whien has an amphibrach (J), a dactyl (B), an ana- 
pest (S), an amphibrach (J), and a long syllable (G), with the pause 
at the fourth syllable, and ninth (following it). 


In the Sakkari. 
That is Aparajita, which has two tribrachs (N), a eretic (R), an ana- 
pwst (S), and an iambie (LG), with the pause at the seventh syllable, 
and the seventh (following it). 
That is Paharanakalika, which has two tribrachs (N), a dactyl (B), 
a tribrach (N), and an iambic (LG), with the pause at the seventh 
syllable, and the seventh (following it). 
Thaffis Vasantatilaka, which has an antibacchic (T), a dactyl (B), 
two amphibrachs (J), and a spondee (Ga). 


In the Atisakkart. 


That is Sasikala, which has four tribrachs (N), and an anapzst Pe 
When the pause falls on the eighth syllable, and the seventh (follow- 
ing it), the metre is called Manigunanikaro, 

That is Malini, which has two tribrachs (N), a molossus (M). and 
two bacchics (Y) with the pause on the eighth syllable, and the 
seventh (following it). . 

That is Pabhaddakam, which has a tribrach (N), an amphibrach (J) 
a dactyl (B), an amphibrach, (J) and a cretic (R). 





97. 


98. 


100. 
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In the Atthi. 
That is Vanini, which has q tribrach (N), an amphibrach (7). a dae- 
tyl (B), an amphibrach (J) a cretie (R), and along syllable (G). 

In the Atyatthi. 

That is Sikharini, which has a bacchie (Y), a molossus (M), a tri- 
brach (N), an anapwst (S), a dactyl (B), an iambic (LG), with the 
pause at the sixth syllable, and eleventh (following it). 
That is Harini, which has a tribrach (N), an anapwst (S), a molos- 
sus (MM), a cretic (It), an anapwst (S), and an iambic (LG), with the 


pause at the sixth syllable, the fourth (following it), and at the 


seventh (following the last), 

That is Mandakkanta, which has a molossus (M), a dactyl (B), a 
tribrach (N), two antibacchics (T), and a spondee (Gi), with the 
pause at the fourth syllable, the sixth (following it), and at the 
seventh (following the last). 

In the Dhuti. 

That is Kusumitalatavellita, which has a molossus (M), an antibac- 
chic (T), a tribrach (N), and three bacchics (Y) with the pause at 
the fifth syllable, the sixth (following it), and the seventh (follow- 
ing the last). 


In the Atidhuti. 
That is Meghavipphujité, which bas a bacchie (Y), a molossus (M), 
a tribrach (N), an anapest (S),-two,cretics(R),andia long syllable 
(G), with the pause at the sixth syllable, the sixth (following it, and 


- the seventh (following the last). - 
That is Saddilavikkiliti, which has a molossus (M), an anapwst (5), 


an amphibrach (J), an anapwst (S), two antibacchies (T), and a long 
syllable (G), with a pause on the twelfth syllable, and the seventh 
(following it). 

* In the Kati. 

That is Vutta, which has ten trochees (GL). 

In the Pakati. 

That is Saddhar& which has a molossus (M), a eretic (R), a dactyl 
(B), a tribrach (N), and three bacchics (Y), with the pause at every 


seventh syllable. . 
; Rie Bhaddaka, which has a dactyl (B), a cretic (R), a tribrach 
(N), a cretic (RR), a tribrach (N), and a long syllable (G), with the 


pause on the tenth syllable, and on the twelfth (following it). 
SA. tae Dexter ¢ pibihg the) metres the quarters of 


all 
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hich ave similar, 
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a spondee (Ga). 

That is Rutamajjh4, which has in the odd quarters three dactyls 
(B) and a spondee (Ga); and in the even quarters a tribrach (N), 
two amphibrachs (J), and a bacchic (Y). | 
That is Vegavati, which has in the odd quarters three anapmsts (5) 
and a long syllable (G); and in the even quarters three dactyls(B), 
and a spondee (Ga). 

That is Bhaddavirdjam, which has in the odd quarters an antibacchie 
(T), an amphibrach (J), a cretic (R), and along syllable (G); and in 
the even quarters, a molossus (M), an anapest (S), an amphibrach 
(J), and a spondee (Ga). 

That is Ketumati, which has in the odd quarters an anapwest (S), an 
amphibrach (J), a cretic (R), and a long syllable (G); and in the 
even quarters a dactyl (B), a eretic (IR), atribrach (N), anda 
spondee (Ga). 

That is Akhyanika, which has in the odd quarters, two antibacchics 
(T), an amphibrach (J), and a spondee (Ga): and in the even quar- 
ters an amphibrach (J), an antibacchic (T), an amphibrach (J), and 
a spondee (Ga). 

That is Viparitapubba, which has in the odd quarters an amphibrach 
(J), an antibacchic (T), an amphibrach (J), and a spondee (Ga) ; 
and in the even quarters two antibacchics (T), amamphibrach (J), 
and a spondee (Ga). © 

That is Harinaplutaé, which has in the odd quarters three anapoests 
(S), and an iambie (LG), and in the even quarters a tribrach (4), 
two dactyls (B), and a cretic (I). 

That is Aparavutta, which has in the odd quarters two tribrachs (N), 
a cretic (Rt), and an iambic (LG); and in the even quarters a tri- 
brach (N), two amphibrachs (J), and a cretic (It). 

That is Pubbitagg4, which has in the odd quarters two tyibraths 
(N), a eretic (Rt), and a bacchic (Y); and in the even quarters a 
tribrach (N), two amphibrachs (J), a eretic (R), and a long sylla- 
ble (G). 


These two metres (respectively correspond with) the Vetaliya (and Opae- 


116. 


chandasaka) metres. 
That is Yavddikamati, which has in the odd quarters six trochees 
(GL); and in the even quarters six iambics (LG), with a final long 
syllable (G). : 


(dfere ends) the fourth chapter (describing) metres, the half lines of which are similar. 
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That is Upacitta, which has in its odd quarters three anaprests (8), — 
and an iambic (LG); and in its even quarters, three dactyls (3), and 
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uy, In class of metres havi 
‘| is Vatta, which has no anapost (S), nor tribrach (N) after the first 


119. That is Viparitdvatta, which has in the odd quarters, an amphibrach 
3 (J) following the fourth syllable, 
. 120. That is Capalivatta, which has in the odd quarters, a tribrach (N) 
| following the fourth syllable. 
121. That is the Vipuli of Pingala which has the seventh syllable short 
in the even quarters. 
122. That is the Vipula of Setava, which has the seventh syllable short 
| in all the quarters, © + 
Se _ 1238. That is Bha-Vipuld, which has a dactyl (B) following the fourth 
see | syllable. . | 
124 That is Ra-Vipuld, which has a cretic (R) following the fourth sylla- 
ble. 
: 125. That is Na-Vipuld, which has a tribrach (N) following the fourth 


‘ 

syllable. 
fe 126. That is Ta-Vipula, which has an antibacchic (T) following the fourth 
- syllable. : 
ie. (So much for) the Vatta kind (of metres). 
re | 127. Any metre not noticed here, having quarters dissimilar in character, 
i . is comprehended under the generic term Gathd. 


















(Here ends) the fifth chapter describing metres the quarters of which are dissimilar, 





128. In the table (representing the various long and short quantities of a 
metre), set down a quarter verse with quantities all long, below first 
long a breve, followed by same (as above), preceded by longs, and 
this is to be repeated until there are all shorts in the row. 

129. If the row number of a variation in the table can be halved set down 

‘a breve, if being odd a unit is required set down a long quantity. 

180, From the first syllable write below each, numbers in progression 
from one, the sum of the figures beneath the short quantities, p/us 

a» ‘one,,. is the indicator, 

_- 481, Write units one over another in number equal to the syllables of a 

., quarter verse p/us one, let each column be one less in number than 
the one preceding, let there be a rising from one and so on, tho 
sult is all and the like. | 

1 Sonal ok Gu possible Pristine of a metre may be determined 

eding method, or by the one preceding that, . 
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the intervals between them, 


(Tere ends) the sixth chapter entitled the siz problem section of the Vuttodaya iapiend by 
Sangharakkhita Thera, 


134. To supply a public want, this treatise was prepared under the en- 
couragement of my benevolent preceptor, the venerable Sila Thera, 
residing at Selantara, to whom I wish every success. 

135. In return for this benefit, may I in successive births be a benefactor 


to others. | 
186. May mankind attain the fulfilment of their desires as easily as I 
solved these six problems. : 


The Vuttodaya is ended, 


NOTES. 





Wotes on Chapter I. 


v. 1. nam’ atthu for namo atthu ; odata for avadita. “ Ettha ca pathama 
gathdya parammukhakaram dasseti, sesahi gandhdrambhappaladike- 
tani pikata yeva.”” Kav. 

v. 2. Pingalécariyadihi. “ Setava bharamantavyadinam" Chando. “ adi. 
gaddena c’ettha Jayadevasurama Kilidasidayo Saniganhati” Vae. and 
Kav. 
chandam yam. “ chandam niggahitdgamena” Kav. 
yat’ icchitam for yato icchitam. ‘ tesam icchitam abhimatam chan- 
dosattamapariinatam yato yasmé kiarand na sidheti, nasammadeti, 
tato tasma kérand Magadhabhasiya Vuttodayam drabbhisan ti sam- 
bandho” Chando. “ yat’ icchitan ti vadati, yad icchitan ti pi vat 
tum vattati, yam ti hi padassa yasma ti attho pi sambhavato Maga 
dhabhasiyati.” Vae. Kav. gives the subtance of the above. 

vy. 3. matidvannavibhedanam: Pali poetry is divided into poetry-mea- 

. sured by the time occupied in the pronunciation (maftd), and poetry 
regulated by the number of syllables (vanzza). The first of these is 

also called Jati. 

lakkhyalakkhanasamyuttam. “lakkhalakkhanasamyuttam.” ap. 

« akk chiyate ti lakkhanam udiharinam lakkhyate "neneti lakkhanam 

mp. la kicha i pounce een oo lakkhalakkhana lakkham eva va 
hayam lakkhalakkhanay i tebi t tena va samyuttam, lakkhalakkha- 
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fess oidaad era Gideabtiain G: aeulea kati,” Ohando. 
_ “lakkhitabban ti lakkhanam tad eva lakkhyam uddharanam, lakkhi- 9 — 
yate anenati lakkhanam suttam lakkhanai ca tam lakkhanam céti 

| lakkhyalakkhanam"” Vue. 

Vv. 4. vuttodayam, for vutta + udayam. 
lokiyacchandanissitam. A collection of prosody not vedic. “na 
vedikacchandanissitam, duvidham chandam, lokiya-vedika-chanda- 
bhedena, tattha lokiyannimachandam nakkhattapathddikam ; vedi- 
kannamachandam vijjabalenikdse gamanidikam ; tesu pajjabandhes- 
vipajojaniyattadhippetam veditabbam.” Kav. Ohando. nearly the 





a, ~= same. 
Bi drabbhissdm’ ahan ‘dani, “ frabbhissan ti Magadhabhasdya upanind- 
a payissimi” Ohaendo. frabbhigsimi aham iddani ti padacchedo” Vac. 


“drabbhisimi ahan ti padacchedo Vacanatthajotikdyam pan’ drab- 
bhissam ahan ti vuttam, dvisu ca yathikkamam drabbhissim’ ahan 
ti ca patho datthabbo.” Kav. 

v. 5. aftthagand. Eight feet. These are subjoined. 











Symbols. Syllables. Names (from the Greek). 
Ma. a Molossus. 
Ya, v—— Bacchius. 
—_v— Creticus, 
Sa, aS ee Anapestus. 
Ta. —-_—”~ Antibacchic. 
, Ja. Nd comm, Sf Amphibrachys. 
= —vy Dactylus. 


ae = a ww VY r Tribrachys. 
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aa prosodial feet, the substance of which is given in the subjoined tables. — 
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Table 1. ; 
The names of the guardian celestial beings, lunar mansions, &¢., con- 
nected with the eight prosodial feet. 








< . Numbers and 

Feet. A ac ct a Result. iat L Strgevet Benge. 
— — — | ma | bhumi, | carth. wealth. coveted. 18 | Jettha. 
WwW ina | makka. | Indra, long life. coveted. 2 Bharani. 
—/~ bha| canda. | moon. ftends. coveted. 5 | Magasiram, 
VY —— ) ya | ambha. | clond. piety. * coveted. 24 | Satabhisayo. 
ja | ravi. sun. poverty. not coveted. | 7 | Punabhasu. 
VY _—/ ea | anila. air. degradation, | not coveted. | 15 | Sati. 
—  —./ ra | anala. fire. conflagration.) not coveted. 3 | Kattika. 
——WY ita | &kdsa. | firmament. | failure. not coveted. 22 | Savano. 








Table 2. 
Classification of letters into castes. 


Brahmana. a 4k 2 ORE BD 

Khattiya. iet nmnpmy Fr 

Vinijja. uol vv 

Sudda. gs. hl ; 





y. 6 gano idha catukkalo. The Ariya class of metres is measured by 
feet denominated gana, which are equivalent to two long syllables or 
four breves (kala). “ catukkalo caturo kalé matt assativa * * ® 
fdittayam pana eko garu dve labu, massa pana dve garu, nassa tu 
lahu catukkam, tasmé catukkalo ti vutto.” ae. 

v. 7. Samyogdédi. Double consonants and the like. “ samyogo nama dvin- 

nam vyaiijaninam ekatra thiti vuceati, sardnantarikd vyaijandnam 

yogato pi yathd; “tattha, dingd, hutva” tyddi: digho ca saro 
yathd ; “gato, pité, bhtito, deti, sotthi, ettha, ottho,” ti: niggahita- 
paro yathé; “yam tam” tyadi: * * * catunnam pddinam anto 
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_ fivas nam ti pidanto saro ca yatha; “ suriyuggamanam pati” tyadi, 
ime caturo sara gara ti datthabbam.” Vac." 
The Rupasiddhi has “ kvaci samyogato pubbé ekirokdra rassa iy, 


uecante yatha ; ettha, seyyo, ottho, sotthi.” Bh. 1. Chap. 1. Sutta 
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ee 5., but in the earlier commentary on Kacedyana's Grammar, the 
be Nydsa, no mention is made of this shortening of heavy vowels. 

13° padanto. This isthe Burmese reading supported by the commentaries, 
‘ § supp y 

rr Kavisdra has “ chandanurakkhattam padanto ti vuttam pidanto ti 
I | 

3 pi patho,” but so long as a couplet of the Vata class of metres con- 
L forms to the principles of that class, it is immaterial what foot fol- 


lows the fourth foot in the odd quarter. 
vanko * * * ujyu. In Burmese, the mark for the short quantity in 
Pali prosody, is the number for one in that alphabet, and the mark 
for the long quantity is the number for two. 
mattiko. Consisting of a breve (matti). Equal in time to a snap of 
the finger, a flash of lightning, or the twinkling of an eye. “ mat- 
tasaddo c'ettha accharésankhitam vi, vijjutasankhatam va, akkhi- 
mimilasaikhatam va, kalam vadati ti datthabbam, tatha pi tena mat- 
tena ekamattdé rassi, dvimatta dighd, addhamattika vyaijanua ti’ 
Nyasa Bk. 1. Sutta 4. 
pdadédi. ‘This rule refers to poetry measured by the time occupied 
in the pronunciation (mattévutti), which is divided by pauses into 
quarters (pddas). The illustration subjoined 1s in the Pathya metre 
of the Ariya class in which the pause is commonly restricted to the 
a *~'” close of third foot. . 
pe. sainata kriyd. ‘The shortening of the final @ in sennata before two 
eo consonants, the last of which is the liquid r, resembles the muta cum 
liguida rule, and the positio debilis of Latin prosodians; e. g. inte- 
gri, (comp, Weber, Ind. Stud., Vol. viii), The stanza may be freely 
translated thus :-— 

From the pleasure of seeing and hearing Buddha, springs 

a passion never sate. 

Who would not derive pleasure from a study so wondrous and 
) ~ sublime ? 
‘The Chando. points out that this couplet illustrates the figure of 
Rhetoric called Transition (atthantaranydsa), the introduction of 
another sense into a subject, (such as a moral reflection). The 

__ quthor describes this figure in his Subodhilankara (Zasy Rhetoric) 

ss -yv, 241 to 245, It is twofold, vzz. :— | 
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in on r to give prosodial length to a naturally short vowel (vide v, 194.) 
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“2? ies e a). hi len so , Ve oie. ear 
| _ (b). partial, (visesatha—). 
such: Kiid bitbg dlidingatehéd by ths absence and wees: of the 
emphatic particle Ai. In this instance it is partial transition 
* without the particle Ai, (see Jour., ds. Sov. Beng., Part I, No. 2, | 
1875, pages 100 and 119.) 

v. 9. Samuddosurasidinam. Samuddo, usu, rasa, and such like symbols 
represent numerals. Numerical symbols occur only in the second, 
third, and fifth chapters, and are here subjoined. 

Number 4. veda. the (four) vedas vv. 67. 79. 
yuga. the (four) ages, vv. 77. 98. 99. 
samuddo. v. 9. 
annava. VV. pe 117. 128. 125, 126. 
ambudhi. v. The (four) 
Jjaladhs. v. 120. wit ase 
sindhu. vv. 118. 119. 
Number 5. «usu. the (five) arrows of Cupid, v. 9. 
akkhi. the eye, one of the (five) senses, v. LOO. 
Number 6. rasa. the (six) tastes, vv. 9. 97. 98. 101. 
utu, the (six) seasons, vv. 99. 100. LOS. 
Number 7. assa. vv. 67. 84. 99. 101. 102. the (seven) horses 
haya, vv. 92. 93. of the sun. 
munt, v. LOF, | | 
isi. vv. 94, 98. 100. { the Sones ss su 
sara, the (seven) musical notes, v. 89. 
Number 8. vasw. a certain tribe of demigods, yv. 37, 41. 77. 93. 
bhoge. wealth, y. 94, 
Number 9. gala, a planet, v. 88. « 
Number 11. Aare. one of the eleven Ruddas, v. 97. 
+ Number 12. eka, The sun, one to each month, v. 102, 105, 
% padacchedo yati bhhace. Verse division is yeés, the harmonie pause, 
ie The subject is treated of in the author's Subodhdlapkara (Lasy 
He Rhetoric) vv. 49. to 55," Pada here means a portion, not a quar- 
- ter, of a verse. 
y. 12. ekakkhar’ drabbha. for ckakkharam dérabbha. 
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Quarter verses vary from one up to twenty -six syllables. In this 
treatise they range from the Gdyatti of six syllables, to the Ahaté 
of twenty-two syllables, The five metres preceding the former, and 
the four following the latter omitted here are :— 


. See Your A Bos Beng Pt No 3 87, 9 and 108 
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parattha. Elsewhere. The work referred to, is the Ohandovicitta. 
The metres are Bacchanalian chants, unlimited in length, commen- 
cing with two tribrachs (N), followed by cretics (Rt). 
t’ ettha for te ettha. 


Wotes on Chapter II. 


This chapter describes Pali metres regulated by time (mattd- 
vutti), called Jati. They are four in number Ariydé, Giti, Vetaliya, 
and Mattdsamaka ; the second, however, is merely a subdivision of 
the first. The Ariyd class uses feet containing four instants or 
breves, or their equivalents ; namely :— 


KEMIGUN cesdisceccecsev nase: mes SL RO aR 
BMACN.....2-00se5ve8 pa 8 ‘ 
oo Sees RR i S. 
SPONMeE .....+.eccerreveee — — G 

a proceleusmatic ....+--. FS ee es 


Any one of these may be used in the even feet, viz., the second, 
fourth, and sixth, The amphibrach (J) is inadmissible in the odd 
feet, viz ; first, third, fifth, and seventh. In each half verse, which 
consists of seven arid a half feet, the sixth foot must be an amphibrach, 
or proceleusmatic, or a single breve. The metres are musical lyric 


verses. Mr. C. P. Brown in his treatise on Sanskrit Prosody, has 


e 


pointed out a metre in Horace 


similar to the Ariyd, the Tome @ 
Minore “ Miserarum est” &., (Od. iii, 12). The choruses in the 


Bacche of Euripides are principally in this metre.’ 


- 
* e-3 


4 Walford’s Handbook of the Greek drama, p, 172. 
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Subjoined is . 
- the scheme of the four Jd¢i from verse 16 to 43, inclusive. 
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IV. Mattdsamaka. 


1|2)\3 a | s|7|s 9 |e 11{ 12] 13|14! 15] 16 
ei) 


ed 





¥. 44, TE ORE Susy Wadl GE gers 17 fs taken, the Romie of faskaali 
of syllables, of long and short quantities is as follows :— 


Tnstants, «2 o6.c: se esdess 28 
PVURDIOS cs vscxedccseas ses 20 
HGOOG62 63. eevussves Serie oo 
Shorts. cccvesces caveiseecues 
Then, 28 — 8 = 20 the number of syllables. 


285 — 
28 — i i aati Ea oo 


Notes on Chapter III. 


This chapter describes those metres the quarters of which are simular, 
giving in each instance the characteristic of one quarter, which answers for 
the remaining three. ‘The syllables in each quarter vary from six to twenty- 
two. The names of these metres are :— 


VI. Gayatti. XIV. Sakkari. 
VII. Unhi. XV. Atisakkari. 
VIII. Anutthubham. XVI. Atthi. 
IX. Brahati. XVII. Atyatthi. 
- X. Pant. XV1IL Dhuti. 
XI. Tutthubham XIX. Atidhuti. 
HII. Jagati. XX. Kati. 
XIII. Atijagati. XXI. Pakat. 


XXII. Akati. 
The feet are denoted by the initial letter of their symbols in Roman 
capitals. 
VI. Verses having six syllables in each line. 
1. TZanumajjhd. —— Vv —— TY. 
fanam dasamaddhe 
heyye tava sattha 
e vitthdritamasi 
: samgetarabhaga. 
VII 1. Kumdralalité,9 v—vvyv—— JSG. 
taydsadisakhett 


eee tatdmnacmin 
oe 












ci : es . Fryer deen. 
ne Sa oe 
pie si siatbchckg sine 










. 2. Vijjummalé, — — — — — — — — = 4G4. 
~ jate buddha vijjabbhute 
sg - loke dhammarp loke niccam 
ie ; mohaddhittam hitvé satta 
ae ‘ pattdsantam yorakkhemam. | 
— 8. Minavakam,. — Vv ——v vw — BTLG. 
Ananaverikamalam 
paiicayaketebhagava 
ion -ydnasakhahamsavaro 
pos siicayatevassupadam. 
aa 4. Sdmanikd. —wvw—-v—v—we 4GL. 
Bed) fnanenatemuninda 
es tulyaminnasobhadani 
a locanenakeravani : 
= tosatesamakkhataya. 
: 5. Pdmanikét. VU —v—v—v— ALG. 
garoruhimuninda te 
a sasimivamsajattanam 
a? a paticeasampatitiya 
itiyadepadassita, ; 
7 IX. 1. Halamukhé. —vVv—vvuvvvuv— RNS. 
5 vannayantitavakarand 
ae. vitthatatisugatajane 
hes nevamaravadhuvisaye 
|. | sidhbanampi viditavati. 
2. Bhwagaus. Yvw VV YY —— INM. 
i a lialoaiasiadtocm 
er +2 | suvihatabhavasaneéram 
<n kavivaranutasaccdram 
weet | panamarakharasatthéram., 
«x, 1, Suddhavirdjitam, ——-—vu—yv—vyv— MSG. 
a khittirtitijinassapatthata 
4 fpatalasuramlayavadhi . 
sinandhekasuroragadike ~ | 

















3. Rummavati, — vw v—-—aev vw — — BMSG. 
sirasayoninam bhavaneva 
devanarihitam nilayeva 
nevatayaé tulyomadhikové 
vajjatimaddhé so muniraja. 

4. DMatté ———— vv vwv—— MBSG. 
miyadévisutamarahantam 
dhammassimipevarasalabhinnam, 
niccam saddha yutamanasiham 
vandesuttham bahugunayuttam. 

5. Campakamalé4. —VVU—-—-—vY Yv —— BMSG. 
dsavapésiimocayateyam, 
mirajilokamsokasayava 
jélinijalapalayate bho 
finagunaggo, kdrupikaggo. 

- his metre is the same as No. 3. In Vrittaratndkara it is named 
Dipakamald, and has J instead of S for the third foot, 

6. Manoramd. VVv—Voe—Vve—V — NRG. 
yatipatimsatam kavissaro 
kimitimihumerusdidisam 
nacealateva sohi kappase 
tuvamandratam dukhaddhite. 

". Ubbhdsakam. —— Vv ———-—- Vv — Vv TMRL. 
khine kalanko cando jinassa 
sampunnasamsuddhacchodakena 
tul yonavattendsisucihi 
dosdkarotim va tulyameti. 

Sia Ua. — SM VM SS T2JGa 
suddhodaniyam parapat ubhutam 
simajikaldipi sada pamodi 
dirikatatitthiyahamsayuttam 
saddhammapayodavarain namdami. - 
In the Vrittaratnikara the U, ‘pasthita ending with a single long sylla- 
ble is a ten-syllabled verse, and is included in the Pankti. There is, how- 
ever, an Upasthitam in the Trishtubh, but it has not the characteristics of 


Ali Upatthitd. 
ves Page eee ev — — «ODT IGS. 


2. Indavajira. 
~ satthabhajiketumalam phalam va 
satthussa dattam pavaram pita va 
rajiva jeta samadantakattham 
'  netdva satthd nayanocitattham. 






G. E. Fryer—P22=Stu Vo [No. 4, 

3. upavayirag VY — YY — YY — VY — — JTIGA. 
balena mettiyacitaya satthu 
vihiras#mantavanabhivdso 
migépivildsahitdimramaniiam 
carimsu yogiva samahitatta. 

V. 64. When the quarter verses of Nos. 2 and 3 are mixed to- 
gether, the metre is called Upajati ; of which according to 
Ohando, there are fourteen varieties, thus, if 7 stands for 
Indavajird, and u for Upavajira, we have iuuu, uiii, 
1iul, UNIU, lulU, Teuuiliu, wuuui, lluu, uu. 
11, UinNl, iui iuui, uiin. 

4. Sumukhi vv —wvwe—vv—v vw — §2JLG. 
ariyehi silasamadhi thiti 
succimattikadigunehi jino 
vimalehi bhisayatevisaye 
sasamipupigata devanare. 

In the Vrittaratnakara, Sumukhi has a N instead of a § for the first 
foot. 

5. Dodhakam. —vu—vv—vv —— 3BGa. 
sajjanamanasakanjuvikasam 
dujjanatitthiyasamkapatapam 
lokanabhuggatamarajisiram 
mohatimisahatam panamaémi. 

6. Salint. —— —— — w——wv —— M2TGa. 
pidambhojam ye bhajante janite 
karunnantesimavajjam janesu 
vindante tendthatassigatena 
vannam kové vanna ye vannavadi. 

7. Vdtummisséd. ———— || v YV——vY—— ill 

; MBTGa, 
: laddhamaddha || tavamaddhekkhanamm 

< sattasatta || bhupadiyanti niccam 

| Ye kim va cittam || citasatthopakare . 

Ke * sabbaiiiusmim || tadanunappavath. 

ya The Vrittaratnakara has no cesura. 

$ Ss. Surasasirt.— FN wee WI Oa il Oe BINGA. 

ve vaAdivarapissunipunadhiyo, 

tidigunantam sugatamupecce. 

paficamukhadhithitavanagantya. 

Wy vaiicitadanticchevimadhikancum. 
yf The Vrittaratnékara has the pause after the fifth syllable, and the 
sixth following it. 
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9. Rathoddhataé— vw —vwuvuv—wv —w — RNERLG. 
. yassa pidakirandrunigatam. 
, darukhandam api pitihdriyam. 
dassayitvasumanaficaneaka. 
tassa attham iha ko sildghaye. 
10, Seigaté— VU ~ VY MU vu uv — — RNBGS. 
; nijjitini kamalini mukhena. 

lajjitaé vacanavisamitite. 

nitatha padarasanti nimittam. 

majjittinisarasisy iti mafiie. 

e ll. Bhadditt wvuvvuvvuwuvyve—v — wv — INRLG. 
magadhavisayabhfvibhasaya. | 
vadatitayimahovadanti te. 
vividhavisayavisijantavo. 

i sugatasakasakayabhasaya. 

KIT. 1. Vamsattha. Vv —v——vv—v—wy — JTIR. 

: visilabhogesumasamgatam gatam. 

visudhisantam bhavasamvaram varam. 

paropakdradhikatapparam param. 


° bhajantunatham vidhité hitam hitam. 
2. Indavamsd. —— wv —— Vv —v— vu — QTR. 
3 tuyhanasattidhigamé mahimune. 


lildvilisekarasé manohara. 
kantapi passanti sahdsabhasiyo. 
satta yathd jangamaputiraicayam. 
8 Totaka, VY yve—Vvue—vv—vyvwy— 4. 
sucirivahitam vahitam sahite. 
niratehidhayo sugato padavi. ° 
sigavam ujardijapatham kathava. 
sujand tamaram madhiro hatavo. 
4. Dutavilambitaa yyy UY ee YY — VM NBR. 
subhagata bhagata pavinonadi. 
_ surasabhirasabhavita bharati. 
adhigatidhigatatisivappadam, 
jinasutdnasutabhavasam katam. | 
5, Puja vuvrv |luvr———vyv—— ill 2NMY. 
sugatati || vidhakalydnehi yutta. 
vacanaja || ladamaldte jananam. 
~ nakumati || malinattham yevadhota, 
sugatasu || rataruppesapaputtha., 
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| iibhaeacakobneys siingiidate: : 
- bhajathajanibho, tamihusulibho. 
| 7. Bhujangappayita, vw — — UY —-— vy — — v — — 4yY, 
munindo virigéya vindassa kando. 
Ine dinandadvaydnanda sandosasando, 
nabhi ibWindakatthenanindam, 
» virdjefi rAjinda*Kundogha cando.~ 
8. Piyamvadi, VY VUe—Vyvu— YV—vy — NBIR. 
vimalacdrucirandraunappabha. 
valitapadanakharamsisantati. 
kalilavindumalatimayodadhi., 
echavisamuppahati fe tathagatam. 
9. Lalité, ——vVvevvv—v— vw — TBIR. 





| tanha kilesamaladhovansrahe. 
a sattApavaggapurarodhandsahe 

7a dhammepasannamatayohitavaso. 
re ; dhammanusattamihasabbalamkatha. 


; 10. Pamitakkharég Yy—y—yvuyv—yUy — §J2s. 


§ lapitam tav émata padany savani 

, . caranam munindanakarotidbayo . 
Y nahitena sidisanihina jano 

i . gunabhajanatthamathavavigato. 


ll. Ujjaléd. Vvyvvuvvv—vu—v— INR. 
bs sapavaravisayosusamiddhiko 
a savigatakhilamitisukhemavaé 
ie sasujanajanasevaniyojati 
i dasabalagaditam lapatevate. 
12. Vessadevti. ——-—-—— j—V— — vy — — || Cd 
2M2Y. 





. samsare sararp || manusattamtahimpi 
re vekallAbhavo || sidhu sabbindriyanam 
— . kolaiifiam tasmirm || tassasoceyyabhavo 
oe! tasmim sussusé |j dhammardjassa dhammam., 
ies 13. Zimarasam VUVvve—VyV—VU—— NY. 


oa sugatipathvarandpagamam va 
bist ‘  nabhavatiko vadatissivandmam. . . 

es 16, Kenall, 08 — nm Se 
rae , “nardidhaménam c 








fumniy « * ts" 





. ivyapatattharenasiras. 
nibbind || Pi adr 
| | sannito || dipuladayéyaco e 


- 
2, Rucird, es — Same [To mev @ vw ey—vY— il / 


JBSJGF . *. 
manunnita || yatipatinikharisand. ~ 
; ~ yadatute || kusumavitdnatam gana. 
7 tadavadhi || kusumasarabhidharitam, 
gatotime || matinamucemahémune. | : 
XIV. Lge Apardjita> VYyUVuUUy— || w—vVu—L— i 
2NRSLG. 


janananidhanaté || dyane kavisidhinam. 
sugatatavavaco || bahuvasurosadham. 
. kamutatavavilé || savisamanoraham. 
vitanutanusiri || bbilocanamussavam, 
2.” Paharanakalikéd,. VvVYvyveveuye — Weve MY 
: v— || 2NBNLG. 
surapurakamala || sananilayamati. A 
. . varapatikamala || ka@rasasisavibha. 
tatharivakamala || nicasitapasite. 
sacaranakamala || vahatiyatipati. 
3. Vasantatilakéd. ——vwe—vyvve ev eee 
TBLJGa&. 
| lavanyavaripariptrivalitharangam 
hs  nettambujdlakamalissitapepamalya. 
i. kantdpaksramadanasanavamm kaghatte 
7 sattambuje muni vimocayidosandya. 


XV. 1. Sasikelés§ VyvyvuvyuyvvuYYYYsY 
| ANS. 


° , piyatamarue! iyanijatanujadayata 
amitavaradhanasipitasubhanayane 


. z . . gunasadanapatidhadivimalamatima. 

YS | . Manigunenikaro. wwwvwvuvvuvyv | VY YY VY 
; | | vv— Il SNS. 
ee ry Sy vidborsgupanilays || tiracaturamune 

(~~. es eae || ltpitamadurasam 
pbs pan pbhnisge il manujasurapité 

5  mahamadhi ti II pie 


iv, ‘ 


E | parahitamabhirata dasabalam atulo 
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3.) maint. OOP Sa) = — "fae ey 
- . - > 2NM2Y. =. 
“ kapilakanacaranam || lokfkicelakinam 
sivajayiminivedam|tidinam vadavedi 
. ; tavacarayanisedht || ciipiniisajjajata 
» anadhivarapabhiate || tetamosamhativa, 
4. Pabhaddakfm “49 YoY —6e VY — YY — US 
+ NJBJIR, 
phalamakhilam tayavijitamujjhiyavudhe 
disidisibhopalayinamacissatenatam 
suravanitanamiasihasandyidanipi “ 
dasabalateparakkamamahosupatthatam, : 
Vi. 1, Panini Bowy wey — ww UA — op os 
NIBIRG. 
bhuvikavinokalakaladipairadassinova 
bhujagapatimatisamatinagandyakava 
nahitaritum bahusugatasaggunamburisi 
bahupamitum tath#histirapaiicusassakova, 
XVIL 1. Sikharintg Y ———— — Se 
w — || YMNSBLG, 


natam cittam yante || samitasakalaklesaphalina, 
vajote jasatte || bhiavakasiritomocanamayo 
vanekekimsitvamm || savadhapasutamvyadhapadhanam 
jinate pacceke || samabhinivisarinadhapavaro. 
9 Haring Vvuvvuv— jy ———— |ilv-—vv 
— vw — || NSMRSLG. 
virataramano || pyayam n4tho || pavedhatinibbharam 
vyasanisudayai || luttdnicecam || samekkhiyakatare 
tam idam ucitam || tesamloke || nissakararamsina 
bhavatisasikan || tam yevambuyp || nacetaravophala., 
3. Mandakkanté. ———— |lyvyvvyvyvvy—-|i—”™“ 
— — (7 = — |} MBN2TGS. 
wilocittam || jaladavisara || yantivitacayassa 
niyydnasmim || surabhikusume || santarantepuratta 
ubbhijjitva || vanisarasija || sampaticchantipade 
soyam natho || vipulapatima || patunopevadeva, 


Kusumitalatévellita. ————— fwwvvv— il 


mv. “1. 
— wy — — YY — — |] MINSY. 
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Edw fi | ae 4 Look 
RIX 1 | Moghavipphujjité.. Vesey ee Gu Vv —— I 
3 ee Ry i YMNS2RGy 
_ Barojemadisé \| saMfeakumude | tuficasabbam tilokam aw 
 pabodhetdrobho || jinanamadika || kintubhedopanesam, 
punosamghocittam || nalifiakumnuda || yantiseschibuddha. 
P tayabuddholoka |p napunamakulat || tham kadies piyati. 
2. Saddilayikhiliti, ———wvyv®vevurv— il 
-—— ve Vv |l MSJS2TOF | 
ih yénekaliiuddBhrakkhaairallain \| yatemanisekada, 
. yosamyattikavanijedasasata || ddhaddhedayitvanabha. 
» vahopissalil4karamsamabhilam || ghitwinakhemavini. 
sammdpesikimbhutasamadhuna |j sabbaiiutatthedaya. 
XX. 1. Patt. RU HV HV RV KY VR KY 
— vw — vy OGL. 
stimidévatdpasaritesvivdyatesupdnisamputesu. 
yopadepadesamuggatesuphullamain kajesusobhanesu. 
saiicaram virdjirdjabamsalilaya pajahitayatassa. 
virijisanipadevardjaseKharikatam padam bhajami. 


XXI. 1. Saddharadg ————vY—— ll Yrvrvvvyvy — ill 
— wv — —- YY — — || MRBNBY. 
" avelavelajata || sitasitamanu)jo || tarohiceabheda 


kintiniggammadeha || tibhuvanakuharam || tetilokekanatha 

sambhusentovanana || vidhiratanamay4 || nekamdlibisamma 
sandhivatyabhavaggam || niravadhikaruna || Hanatam sucayanta 

XXII. 1. Bhaddaka. | . 

— Vy — VY — VY || 
Ae a a ss a a | OO BBERNERNENG, 

sakyamunevacotavasudha | 

gadam harati lobhadosapabhuti || 

nevajahitidhammapakati | 

nasammutimatovisaradagana || 

kammaphalaiica kammam ihabhu | 

navedagajanonakarakamiti ( 

sticayatetadacchariyatamm | 

vidanti sanaramardsivapadam,. || 





Wotes on Chapter 4. 


This chapter describes eleven metres the half lines of which are similar 
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otes on Chapter 5, = 
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«* 
This chapter describes the varicties of the Vata, % bere, means 
analogous to the Sanskrit sloka, The.term sloke is oe thal he trea 
tise, nor, according to Weber, ‘does Pingala nor Kedéra > ve ie ” Ind. 
Stud., Vol. VII, pp. 114 and 332. , 

In this class ofmmetres eachWalf line contains'sixtean syllables, and twi 
half lines form®a couplet. The halves are independent, any*one of oe, me- * 
tre may befollowed by that of anéther. Each quarter (or pada) has’ ei@ht, 
syllables, the first and third are called odd quarters, the second and fourth 
even quarter, dn, each quarter the first and last syllables are free, the 
others (which in the sukjoined table are ane med into.seats) are, sabject to 
rule, namely :— | 

(a.) In the first, seat in either pariah any foot is mids, except 
the anapwst (S), and the trabrach (N). 

(d.) In the second seat in the odd quarters any foot is adptissible. 

(e.) In the second seat in the even quarters, no foot is»admissible, 
except the amphibrach (J) or baechié (Y), 





Odd quarter, 
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WV GRtA, suacuuee veces aus 2 
Pathyavatta, 0.0 sere cnc i ey 
Viparitapathydvatta, .... vi 
Capaldyatta, ....ceee+e +s vuUY 
Vipula of Pingala, ...... OF 
Vipula of Setava, .......- Ls 6 
Bha-vipuld, ssssseereeee |” —Vvv 
Ra-vipuld, ..sseeseeeees ee a a 
Na-vipul,.. seep sree cece | vuUY 
Ta-vipuld, ois cere seve ——“ 

jones 


Wotes on Chapter 6. 
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cot This eee, enters into the solution of the six problems, (cha-ppaccaya) 
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i tind i ale 
, mat (No. 4, 
Li To dist¥ibute in the form of-a table the different quantities in the 
possible variations of a metres . in 
. 2. To determine the structure of a Variations the row number of which Phy 
1s known, ~ 4 td . Pa 
8. To @etermine the row number of a Variation, the structure of which 
is known, es a g 
le To determine the number of those variation: which respectively 
. Contain no Tong.quantities, or one long, or two long, and so en. 
+ 5. To determine the numbér of the possible variations of a metres 
. 2 . i, * “,* " 
6. To determine the space requisite for writing down the possible 






mm 2 ge 
Variations of a metre. * —F , 
y. 128. .t¢ ca-m-ime; And these; (three alternations (vikappay” being 
“understood), This is the reading of the Burmese ADSS. “te ca 
~ ime tayo vidhiyo ydva sabbalahu go pido, tdva kattabbo.” ’ Vae. 
yp Iahuto pubbe garu te ca ime tayo vidhiyo sabbala sabbala- 
fiupada katabham; athavai x x tato lahuto, garu pubbe ubbat- 
ly 5 a saru } Pp 
hiine yeva pare patiakkharé upari sadisi. yevaty attho, evam ime 
akkhara kattabba, yaya sabbalii sabbalahypadassa avasinanti, imas- 
mim ca ae “garutevamime” ti patho “ caru iti, evam ime 
r ti chedo” Aav 
This verse describes the mode of arranging, 
in a table, the distribution of the long and shoxt + |. ‘The number of 


- 


quantities in the possible variations of a metre. eae es Zs Ld sce 
ah According to the rule all long quantities Jin cach quarter 
P are set down in the first row, in each succeed- verse, 
ing row, & short quantity must first be placed | 
ye beneath the first long of the row above; to the 


vind vight of such short quantity, must be written 
a quantities similar to am in the row above; to 
‘the lefé of such short quantity, as many long 
quantities as may be required to fill up the row; 
and so on until a row of all short quantities is 
: formed. Thus a metre, whose quarter verse con- 
sists of one foot, has two variations, a quarter 
with two, four variations, and a quarter with 
' three feet, eight variations, and so on, the varia- 
tions increasing in geometrical proportion, as 
i the quarter verse increases in length. 
















: 
y. 129. This rule determines the structure of a variation in the table, the 
ss xow number of which is known. The Gdyatti has quarters of 
six syllables, let the structure of the tenth row be determined, 
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| G. E. 7 P 409 ‘ F 
as 10 can be halved set down a breve .............c0ce0-0nseceee WJ 
as 5 without an additional unit cannot be a 
Bt é ip. halved ses downa long, } re he = 
f”as) «3 an odd number requires a unit set down = ” - 
+» along, ow ! Stee 
ag 2 can be halved set down a breve. 0.0.00... cee ceesee cee eee vy 
fas 1 being am odd number feqrires a unit 
a cet down a long, "? . Pe ee oe = 
fas 1 Again_requirés a unit set down a long,........0....0......, — ~ i= 


. The structure, then, of the 10th row of the Gayatti ig ~ —— vw — 
v. 180... This rule is the converse of the precedingy Given the structure 
- i] 

: to determine the row number, Let W——  .4 —— — I taken as 

~.. the structure of a variation ii a metre having quarters of six 
i syllables. Commencing at the first syllable place under each 


syllable, numbers in geometrical progression from one, thus? 
ve Y — — 


1a as 16 323 the sum of the numbers beneath the short syllables 
plus one, gives the row mimber, ¢. q.: 1+ ee 1 = 10: and we have just 
seen that this structure corresponds with the W0th vayiation of the Gdyatti. 
v. 131. ..This rule determines the number of variations containing no long 
quantity, or one long, or two longs, or all longs. Units are to be 
placed, vertically fone over the other, in succession equal to the 
number ofsyllables the metre has in each quarter plus one; thus 
the Giyattijaving six syllables, seven units are set down vertically 
one over the other; each succeeding column musf be one less in 
number than the one preceding it ; in each of the columns succeed- 
ing the first (which all commonce with a unit) there is a rising, 
and in this fashion: after writing the first unit of cach column, 
each fqllowing number must be the sum of the number immediately 
to its left in the preceding column p/us all those below that said 
number; ¢. g., in the third column, 3 follows the unit being the 
sum of 2 + 1 of the preceding column, then follows 6 being the 
sum of 8 + 2 4 1, and so on, as in the subjoined table. 
1 one row with all long quantities. 
1 G six rows with five longs. 
5 15 fifteen rows with four longs. 
10 20 twenty rows with three longs. 
6 10 15 fifteen rows with two longs. 
3 4 5 6 six rows with one Jong. 
1111 1 one row with no long quantity. 









yy = ~~ ee —— veo 
Pa dies —No. 2. [No 4. 
‘The number of the possible variations of a metre may be eatin oo 
either, (a) by adding together the top numbers of the columns as shewn in 
the preceding rile 6r (4) by adding together themumbers placed beneath 
the short quantities plus one, according to the rule in v. 130, ¢. gi.» © 
@) GEERG + 20 + 15 466 4.1... ceeree ites sty OM 
(b.) MY YV VV 1424448416 + 32+ 1 = 64 
12 4 8 16 32 ¢ 





; 2 Thus G4 is the number of the possible variations of the Gayatti met 
if Sof six syllables in cach quarter. | , : a : ?. 


vw. 133. is rule lays down the space in inches, that is required for 
writing down the quantities in the several variations. The inches 
‘required must be double the number of variations minus one, 
thus,the Gayatti havin? G4evariations would require for each 

antor verse G4 + G4 = 128 —"I, or 127,inches.*¥ . 

vy. 134. Stla Thera. Moggallina. The author of this tréitise was a_ 
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; S disciple.of Saripufta, otherwise called Sila Thera, 

Rhyming metres find no plage in Te work; reference, howevery is 
AS made to a kind of word-repétition termed yeniaka in the author's Subodha- 
= lankiéra (Easy Rhetoric), vw. 26 to 52.* This kind of word-rhyming or 
z word-matching is twofold— ~~ 
a (a) isolate, (vyapeta). . . 

ate (b) corporate (axyapeta). ‘ ¥ 





and has many varied combinations, either kind being fo 
af in conjunction, anywhere in the stanza. , a 
Besides thé instances given in the Subodhdlankéra, vv. 28—31, the 
_ Tika of that treatise gives six stanzas wherein the subjoined words in italics, 
‘occur in the same place - each line of their respective stanzas. For bre- 
vity’s sake, one line ofily of each stanza is here given. ‘ 
1. manam manam satthu dadeyya ceyya. n 
gs yato na tena te pito siyum na tena te subba. 
yeneyyenettha guna sa jjanam janam. 
sabhaya sabhati na ce katham na. 
nabhdswra te pi surd vibhisita. * 
jininattiyam ye hitdsd sitded. 


; ° J.A.8.B., Part 1, No. 2, 1876, pp. 96. 


und separately, or 
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= Contributions fo the explanation of the Jyotisha-Vedinga.— By 
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<< 


n- 
ga has attfacted the attention of scholars since the first time when Sanskrit 
literature began to be studied by Europeans. Especially it was the 
celebrated verses containing a statement regarding the place’of the winter- 
solstice at some ancient, although as it finally has turned out, rather> 
indefinite period, which gave rise to a good deal of comment and speculation. 
They have been discussed in all their bearings by Sir W. Jones, Chichtocks, 
Bentley, Davis in the beginning of this century, and were submitted 
at a more recent period to reneweddnvestigation ; it may suffice to refer to 
Prof. A. Weber's papers on the nakshatras (especially the sefond one, 
p-. 355), Prof’ M. Miller's preface to the fourth volume of his large edition 


- The small metrical treatise known by the namé of the Fyotisha-veds 


of the Rik-samhitaé, which moreover contains some calculations by Arch- 


é 





bishop Pratt and Prof..W. ¥. Ponkin, and the ~~ paper by Prof, 
Whitney in the first volume (new series) 6f the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, the substance of which is reproduced in 


the twelfth essa , second series, of his “ Oriental and Linguistic Studies.” 


These verses about the places of the winter-sglstice, bearing as they do on 
the question of the chfonology of Vedic literature, certainly are the most 
important of the whole treatise, and may justly claim a much larger 
amount of interest than we can accord to the remainder of the Jyotisha; 
nevertheless the Jyotisha being avowedly the oldest Indian work referring 
to astronomy which has come down to our time, it was highly desirable that 
we should be enabled, by a publication of the entire work, to judge of its value. 
This was at last réndered possible by the paper of Profs A. Weber “ Ueber den 
Vedakalender, Namens Jyotisham” published in the transactions of the 


Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 1862 ; which contains an edition of 


the complete text based on the comparison of a great number of manu- 
scripts, the gloss on the text by Somdkara, a translation of the text which ts 
founded on Somakara’s explanations as far as these owing to the excep- 
tionally bad state of the manuscripts could be made out, and a very in- 
structive commentary by Prof. Weber himself, in which there is collected a 
large amount of material from divers sources tending to the elucidation of 
the obscure verses of the Jyotisha. But in spite of the important step 
in advance made in Prof. Weber’s edition, there remains, as he has himself 
acknowlédged, much to be done before we can claim fully to understand the 
Jyotisha. The first obstacle in our way is of course the style of the treatise 









itself with its enigmatieal shortness of expression, its strange archaic forms 
and its utter want of connexion between the single verses, The second ob- 
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» stacle is, or I should rather be inclined to say, was the extraordinary corrup- 


tion of all the’manuscripts Containing Somékara’s commentary, a corruption 
extending so far that in more than one passage it-is*hardly possible to make 
out even the general drift of the argument (I myself have been able to 
procure three MSS. in addition to those’ weed by Prof. Weber, but they be- 
long to the same families as his and no additional advantage fs to’ be derived 
from them). “The reason for which I prefer to call this secand obstacle a 
past one lies im my conviction of Somikara’s commentary being not onl y of 
slight value, but, the explanations of a few verses excepted, positively harm. 
fulas misleading the student of the Jyotisha and preventing him from 
having recourse to the only legitimate method of arriving at its true 
-meaning. In fact I consider Somdkara to have totally misunderstood 
by far the greater part of the few rules of which the Jyotisha con- 
sists. Professor Weber already, in his dition of the Wyotisha, bas 
complained in matty places of the want of connexion by owhich Somi- 
kara’s method of interpretation is characterized and of the strangeness 
of the results at which we frequently. arrive when accepting him for 
our guide ; but I think we may safely go a step farther and, instead of 
regretting the want of ability on our side to construe Somakara’s ex- 
planations into a consistent whole, reject his explanations just for the . 
very reason that we are unable to elicit_a satisfactory sense from them. It 
appears to me that Somakara has grasped the mf€aning of his text only 
where it either was impossible to misunderstand it (so f£. e. in the intro- 
ductory verses) or where corresponding passages of the Girgi Samhita 
assisted him in making out the right meaning (so f. e. v, 9,10). In these 
latter cases his gloss certainly has some value, since those parts of Garga’s 
work from which he quotes appear to be lost, or have at any rate not been 
\e recovered up to the present time ; but with regard to the whole remainder 
a: of the Jyotisha—and this remainder forms by far the greater part of the 
be work—his commentary must be declared to be worse than useless. The 
, chief objection to Somaékara’s manner of commenting—an objection which 
7 by itself would be sufficient to condemn it—is the complete absence of any- . 
thing in the way of “ upapatti” or proof. While every good commentary on 
an Indian astronomical work, after having explained one of the rules given ‘ 
in the text proceeds to justify it by showing its agreement with the general 
principles of the system, Somikara never makes such an attempt ; he sim- 
ply gives a scanty explanation of the words of the text and then leaves the 
 regder to his own resources. And the explanations which he gives are for 
the greater part of a very strange nature indved. . Later on, the true expisns ad 
tion of a few passages of the Jyotisha will be given, when Somdkara’s mis- 
takes with reference to these will clearly appear from a mere comparison ; I 
now direct the reader's attention to some verses the right sense of which 
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15 am indeed unable to point seks but where reveal Blick a want of - 
understanding is patent. At first however I reprint the text of the Jyo- 
‘tisha, only for convenience’s sake, since frequent references to it will be made 
in the following pages, not with the intention to give it in a purer form 
than that known up to the present time. A few ¢orrections of the tradi- 
tional text will be givem later om ; the necessary critical apparatus for the 
restitution of~those verses which are manifestly corrupt, and for whieh T am. 
unable to propose emendations, will be found in Prof. Weber's edition. iF 
consider it superfluous to reprint here the different readings of the MSS. ; 
. «the verses of the Jyotisha are for the greater part of such a nature that the 
‘restitution of the single words of the original text can only be accomplished 
after we have found out by some other means the probable sense of the 
whole verse. I follow the arrangement’ of Prof. Weber's edition giving at 
first those verses which are found in the recension connected with the 
Yajurveda and then adding these which belong to the Rik recension only. 





qedagTay yaad soafaa | 

fead aaa quay facar mle: yu & 
qifawaat od gaa aras: | ; 
Age? Had VHA SUHea | & Hi 

fer fe qarevalaqen: ararrgar faleare var: | 

aates Haag A aitad q= 4 4S 4HH Ii 2 Il 

aor fear HAC Ararai AMAT Bar | 

wezeremrarei aford Huta faaa i 4 

ATE MHITAT Graaaaariea: | 

ane Teas areas I4e4 Il a 

QCmaa BTHTAT Wet are warsar | 

> . Vee ga Aaa: TMs WER li <i 

hi kal afagizt ATARI 

Pre ee ia: afanisae araaawar: ibe’ on 

aHufacat 9: Sus szmetr 

<fawar favdre: waeaaaa que 0 

ae aH MSTIAT WUTHH 

aqui qu a4 faye awaisyar We i 

xe © ager wai faa: sasfwaT TSI 

Sra arererarar: Year: W Xe tt 

eR sie HTS @ a iat ; 
iar reyant we E WUR MIEN HAR 
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wrammarqesgrs afte wre fear ufe HAR 

face qremnae fea qiopiana | ‘ 

ven ven ae ehat viet fers a. ~ 
wm aTetse faqqrarfagasx: wa feataas. 
arayaet: Sse q Tas: ate WaT: n &y it 
Wiat: Qcwar: Brae: war SISMATEAT | . 
RBIEUT Ta: Nas S<arafe n Wu i 
waqagais we: ls Xa want wae | 
WAIT YS aT CATT IAATTH WAe , > ; 
STAG: Be Frareqary GaenAtr: | 
wIRIa wraqemt fewamantaar af i iow 
_ ST aT aa vu fea Go: & HT BT &: 
a ements aa wor xen fae i Se ' 

| Sa HMA: WTA Ha wararaatar | 
Sara feanfanyiamwa ne 
: fafanarennaet Tiximaafaare | 
a fang unas faraaaqsaieda i Re i 
“s an yanleiaaararg saan fafaa | 
=! sma fanrtara fatanrarfaar war W RQ 
gala: Wiese fern fafaas 
; au wsquray fafatrai var cha i Re il 
—* - fayaed froge wars weaoterme 
= gar q<u Garni fafa: 9 fauara Wa WW RR Mi 
‘= qaifa Teme walla aeres FroHa: WHAH | 
fafufaviat Arae aT aaiearare WaIEIHIGA li RE th 
Uae Hi CTe qaife aatufafan | . 
qaaal HTT ESA RTA WATT, et | 
; waguiaaarrawy wu feore | Tearqurm: | ; 
: =  fafagat afafeay aren ari feanrewaa TAA I RE I 
pe ut waar feasivenraaqeneraqata fore | 
— wrastaay arsfe aeat Ters ar argnh a wae CAq W RON 
fanart sucufece: ve WAaIsee | 
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“=o ae shai he's gohan fos 5 
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araa=faararet ofa: Safestaa 
fz Fanagrananss: BATU] TTI: wW BAN 
aia: verrgfer ara waste farg weafar | 
surg faacaa wawareasta | i ee i 
afaar aars4 aryearat faa i 
az fawsfacrar @ fay zaaea Vi Rea . 
aa aatrifes yma ai 
qa aR Tar ufaatr aa way Re It 
° aqeaeaar Wal wqiieaawvate | 
VARA WAPAH TSAR GAA |i Vy 
summa @ fear a fanrar ATH aaa | 
mri q wer arfaser ae Wa 44 i ef I 
qa faxieniaa Sa Saragqqans | — 
qenarqasraa Ha GifwArsar i 2 I 
aa au ufaa wiz % Heaew aise | 
fe fannsaai 7 veuat Brea waa i ee 4 
Sane WAST: LUT afa qaem | 
SHaifa | VSS: AS VEractr Ha |i Be I 
Qencgaaal aa Bras aa zfanasqaes | 
wea Ver fgan faum aqreu are feaqaHrTe li ve 
, aau feawarat set gato qafa 
AUG 7 Alegisas Ve Was | Bk bh 
CHIUGSHE HT WAS AHKTNA | 
Syciwaaa waqtausaan Hacer |i ey il 
armuatadicd faqafaeaa | 
° maataated are aaa dafaa sen 











quay face araniuarg etaala | 
RSH Talia SAA ASAT i dN 
qermaecurarea agmfata fafewa | , 
wategyas a: eqreaing eat 7TuRt 
aifsa = 3 qRag erate HIGH | 
| rap HAT Zu: Hesvaya fafa: 1 Ri 
_  afasnat 2 TURE ea fa ay arare wee | 
ears ere faqrergustZaey is i 
eatut wadt wa Giwardt sareuta | 
ut 4 fawerearter eremt Sod wea. wn. 
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T now shall point out some of Somiékara’s manifestly mistaken ex- 
planations alluded to above (the full text of S. will be found in Prof, 
Weber's edition). V. 21 he explains as stating the length ofea tithi; but 


‘then a tithi would consist of fifty-six nidikés only, which duration is 


much too short (it is of course well known that a tithi in consequence of 
hrasa actually may have that duration ; but the knowledge of tithi-vpiddhi 
and tithi-hrasa with the reasons on which they depend, is foreign to the 
Jyotisha), V.13. According to Somiakara’s explanation the words of this 
verse would imply that the length ef the holy time at pairnamdsi which may 
be employed for sacrifices amounts to 138 niidikds in ease of the parvan 
taking ‘place in a chaturanéa nakshatra i. ¢., a nakshatra eonsisting of four 
parts. But according to all authorities, and their number is a very great 
one, that part of the parvan-time which is fit for the offering of the sacri- 
fice, includes only the fifteenth tithi of a paksha and three quarters of the 
immediately following pratipad, altogether seven quarters of a tithi, while 
188 nadikas exceed even two sdvana days by eighteen nadikas, V. 14 
would, according to Somdkara, imply that the last quarter of the fifteenth 
tithi of a paksha may be used for upavasa, 7. ¢., the initiatory rites preced- 
ing the performance of the sacrifice ; but all teachers are unanimous in 

i to upavasa only the three first quarters of panchadasi (noticed 
already by Prof. Weber, p. 54). Of v. 20 Somékara gives two wholly 
different explanations, both equally unsatisfactory and one stultifying the 
other ; the same observation is to be made regarding his interpretation of 
y. 25. And so throughout the whole commentary. Certainly 5. has been 


“unable to throw any light on the most obscure point in the Jyotisha, a point 


which I regret to say has remained obscure to me also, viz. the true mean- 
ing and purport of the an4as or parts which are said to belong to the 
naksbatras and according to the participation in which each individual 
nakeshatra is either dvyanéa or tryanéa or chaturanga. 5S. understands these 
parts as meapt to fix the length of that period at each parvan which admits 
of being occupied by the parvan-sacrifice and its preparations, but as we have 
seen above, the results to which this assumption leadwhim flatly contradict 
whatever is known about that point from other sources of undisputable 
authority. I for my part doubt if the ansas are in any way ted with 
the time taken up by the new and full moon oblations, all as not 
a single word in the whole text of the Jyotisha directly points to such a 
(the only exception occurs in one of the verses, marked above v. 

found in the Rik-recension only ; there we read the word 
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“upavasatha"). Being, however, unable to replace Somdkara’s explanation 
by a better one, I should not wish to express more than a doubt. 

I now progeed to point out the right meaning of some verses which 
have not been understood up to the present, preparing my way by shortly 
recapitulating the fundamental doctrines of the J yotisha. 


¢ 





The author of the Jyotisha intends to propound in his treatise the 


doctrine of the cycle consisting of five years. V. 5: 

“They teach (in this treatise) the knowledge of the time of the cycle 
consisting of five years which begins with the white half of the month 
Magha and terminates with the dark half of the month Pausha,” 

Compare also v, 1: 

“* Prajdpati, the lord of the cycle, him who consists of five years, &c.” 

The first question presenting itselfviz. the question about the nature 
of the year which*constitutes the fifth part of the yuga, is answered in v. 28: 

“Three hundred and sixty-six days, one yeur, six seasons, two ayanas: 
(the northern and the southern progress of the sun), twelve months are to 
be considered as solar; this taken five times is a cycle.” 

The year meant is therefore the tropical solar year (of course I do not 
wish to intimate thereby that the author of the Jyotisha was able to dis- 
tinguish between the sidereal solar year and the tropical solar year). I 
add Garga’s description of the same year as quoted by Somaékara in his com- 
ment on vy. 11 of the Jyotisha : 

Sra ean dad qfcsafa wrewc | 

Vaal WHT asi wal wala Sleare i 

alaa BiseaasAaa 7 Vasa: | 

a,  @e ° ~ 

Wars waqataagarcaisas |i 

amraan: vaaurecd fers | 

Wa Bara Vstau ae: Geena Wl 

; SF i< S 
— — Fureund Qaara (eat HAA | 


‘The above translated verse of the Jyotisha and this passage of Garga 
clearly refer to the same kind of year. There appears at first sight to be « 





‘difference in their way of subdividing the year, Garga making at consist 
of 360 days, while the Jyotisha attributes to it 366. But this is only ap- 
- Gs 


: parent. The day of which Garga speaks is the solar day of In astro- 
 nomy, i. ¢, simply the three hundred and sixtieth part of a solar year, no 
~ aecount being taken of ‘the natural succession of day and night. Garga 
had, before'fie defined the solar measure, described the sdivana measure and 
-_- yemarked that one yuga consists of 1,830 sivana days; he could therefore 
afterwards adopt any subdivision of the solar year without the risk of being 
Letiood ‘The Jyotini vu tho other hand not having. stated: before 
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how many sivana days there are in a yuga, had, when basing its yuga on 
the solar year, to explain how many natural days there are contained in the 
latter. We shall sce that the yuga is divided besides into years of a differ. 
ent kind, namely, three lunar years consisting of twelve lunations each, and 
two lunar years consisting of thirteen lunations each, This division is that 
actually made use of in the course of the work, but it is of course only a 
secondary division originating from the wish of establishing an equation 
between solar and lunar revolutions. The knowledge ofethe solar year of 
866 days, or of the sun’s tropical revolution being accomplished in about 
366 days, forms the necessary presupposition not only for the yuga of the 
Jyotisha and Garga with its two intercalary lunar months, but also for the 
ancient vedic quinquennial yuga with its one interealary (sivana) month. 
I can therefore not agree with Prof. Weber when he supposes (p. 12) this 
solar year to be an importation from some foreign countey. Both yugas, 
the vedic as well as that of the J yotisha, would never have been formed, but 
for the knowledge of the difference of five years of 360 days and of sixty 
lunations from the time during which the sun performs five tropical revolu- 
tions, and for the resulting wish to make up for the wanting harmony. 

To return to the Jyotisha. The length of the solar year being de- 
fined and five years being set down as one yuga, the next question present- 
ing itself is for what reason just this number of years is combined into 
a cycle. 

VY. 31, first half : 

« There are (in one yuga) sixty-one sivana months, sixty-two lunar 
months, sixty-seven nikshatra months.” 

Le. While the sun accomplishes five tropical revolutions, the moon 
accomplishes sixty-two synodical and sixty-seven periodical revolutions, and 
the whole period comprises sixty-one sivana months of 30 natural days 
each. 

I again subjoin the fuller statements of Garga; first, regarding the 
sivana measure : - 

geist aad He Sy ATA wat | 
wawaria aaifa saarate sale Il : 
aa: Pex qercrarea args | 
fauwercand fears @ qeregay | 
qrafeineerera: Vers Brae waa 
wera Baral F aqfaraainan Hh ig: 
Regarding the lunar measure ‘+ + 
efeqaal sua arg at fe aa | | 
wa saan sara frurac fl e 
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bb) efanaraiia 4 STs! AIA ae 
weary qam: qeaHiagest fafa: i 
qRIa aaa A Fiaaw WAT | 
Hragerensrat aii qaifaar war i 
And about the nékshatra-measure : 
alaal aa area waa Tamararna | 
UE. t= 4 Wal HAM Te wae 
eroraaraecyi ara feraye | 
aaa Sarat q area wea |i 
SHIA CTH MITA ATT ra | * 
<wrnt = ava aaare (ea: wae I 


The next thing we want is a statement of the manner in which a day 
is subdivided. vy. 38. 

(A nidiké) consists of ten and a twentieth kalds, a muhtirta com- 
prises two nidikds, a day has tlurty (nadikds) or six hundred and three 
kalas."’ 

With this we have to combine the statement made in verse 30, that 
one kal&é comprises one hundred and twenty-four kashthas and that made 
in vy. 39, that one kashtha consists of five aksharas. 

The measure of the sivana day, expressed in kalds, is given already in 
vy. 38; the length of the tithi expressed in the same measure amounts to 
593 23 (1830, the number of sfévana days in a yuga being multiplied by 
603, the number of kalis of one day, and the product being divided by 
1860, the number of tithis in one yuga). The length of the nakshatra day, 


* This verse is restored by conjecture only. The MSS, read: apaqreqamH- 
CiSASTHY? OF: Aare a4ela saa Likewise they read in the preceding 
line: 4 Zifavt we ‘The latter has been emendated into greyge by Prof. Weber 
already who remarks that ¢{favt is proved from calculation to be erroneous, This is 
quite true, but it does not go far enough, the length of a nikshatra day not being 112 
lavas but 112 4 $9 lavas. The only thing which we may confidently look for even in 
the most ancient astronomical and mathematical works of India, is rigorotts oss in 
calculations of the above kind (a remark which we shall have to keep in eye nl our at- 
tempts to reconstrue the meaning of thi Jyotisha). Prof. Weber seems inch to refer 
the gyaulg of our verse, ? the number of thesidereal months inone yuga. These are 
sixty-seven indeed ; b 10 inentioning of the number of the months, which can easily be 
deduced from. the stated number ¢ Of the days, is of much smaller importance than the 
accurate statement of the length of the day. Thus the number of the lunar months also 
is not expressly stated . The corruption of the verse in question being very 
great tho above émondation is of course only one of many we might adopt as far as the 
mere mode of expression is concerned ; the sense would always have to be the same. 
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the thirtieth part of the nakshatra month — one periodical revolution of 
the moon, calculated in a corresponding manner, is 549 kalis. Let us now 
compare with this some of Somakara’s statements. The first half of the 
~ obscure verse 21: an qaurerae he explains ‘as stating the measure of 
the tithi to be fifty-six nidikas (or 562 4 kalis) and the same sense he finds 
in the first pada of vy. 39: wana WaR_STH, both explanations being foun. 
ded on his supposing the number seven to mean seven certain divisions of 
time, which had been mentioned under the name of bhans&sh—parts of a 
constellation—in verse 15 and were said there to consist of eight parts or 
according to Somakara, eight nadikas. That Somikara’s estimation of the 
duration of a tithi is much too short is manifest, and has been remarked by 
the editor of the Jyotisha already (p. 75) ; itis in contradiction not only 
with Garga’s statements, as Profs Weber notices, but with the elements of 
the Jyotisha itself. It might perhaps be imagined that fhis estimation re- 
fers not to the average tithi but a tithi which is shortened for some special 
reason? but there is no mention made of such a shortening in any of the 
other verses of the Jyotisha. Leaving however v. 21 aside, we are able posi- 
tively to show Somakara’s mistake regarding v. 39. The words Bane 
wa@ Sra he explains by @ Sta: GaqT Ua Aesslea GAs FHSS 
feu Bem Cla arqH4;, according to which we should haverto translate." the 
moon together with a nakshatra accomplishes a day consisting of seven 
parts (at 8 nadikds each). Now firstly, the measure of a tithi having been 
fixed, according to Somakara, in y. 21 already, it ‘would be utterly useless to 


: repeat this statement here ; secondly, it does not appear why the conjunction 
%s of the moon with a nakshatra should be mentioned here, the tithi having 
nothing to do with that matter ; thirdly, Hae cannot well mean * con- 
* sisting of seven parts’ but must be explained as “ that which is joined with 


a septad.” The right explanation is doubtless as follows; The periodical 
revolution of the moon is performed in 30 * 549 = 16470 kalas (see 
_ above) ; 16470 divided by 27, the number of the nakshatras, gives us GLO 
kalds as the time during which the moon remains in opé nakshatra. Now 
610 kalds exceed by 7 kalds the length of a (sivana) day which-amounts to 
603 kalas. We have therefore simply to supply a word for (either 
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7] © from -38 ¥ or from the “ dyini” of the second pada of 39; (1 prefer 
zi the r, a different verse preceding v..39 in the Rik recension) : ~ 
F- translate “the moon remains in a nakshatra.for,one day plus seven Pe 







es _ "This translation is moreover demanded by the words, ediately following : 
gar ir are ore eR »g eum which far ae ey 
i% the length of the time during which the sun remains m one nik | 
na The reading of the Rik recensiorf is clomty ne ae ee 
! through all 27 nakshatras in 366 days» ans ae 
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‘exactly ‘13§ days. “Tho wails of Y. ious not afford any sihistaator¥ sic 
sense ; it is interesting only as a proof of the heavy corruptions which the 
text of the Jyotisha has sustained. Somikara’s explanation of “ uttamédni™ 
is, owing to the bad state 6f the MSS., unintelligible ; bat that it cannot 
have any value appears from his stating that the sun remains in one nak- 
shatra thirteen days only, . « 

I proceed at once to the verse which follows next in the Yajus reeen- 
sion, not because the matter it treats of is akin to that of verse 39, but be- 
cause it contains a similar dangerous corruption and again illustrates Soma- 
kara’s untrustworthiness. The verse runs as follows : 

wena vat aed way efenansare | ' 
aaa Ger fan fam Teen iteaqqHine il 


Somiakara’s compentary on this verse, as far as it can be made out, is as 
follows : 


Sucgnremy und wra arafeassranatd waa We aur =efeoa! 
sama | wana efenraay wi faqs | aga dara fad Hareta 
arqavia: | wa: Gull fava aqrew qe feassna | wasa wafa  @e144 
aqfantaatear vaary (?) sifaniafed wafa | war we wa fing feaay 
finefgaer: qewair | aw auaia(?) vfeafear walm) qe “ar (2). 
qufiufaafea: 4 4 si<e) waa sgizd aifevazarTa | exiaaa 
aaAa saarsaca wasafua F whe «afafcea) feaanfeas w 
favafa fauaticar fed vata | wutaaas arama gt aya | 

The verse clearly contains a rule for finding the relative length of day 
and night for any nycethemeron during the year. The elements for this 
calculation are given to us in the well-known verse of the Jyotisha, which 
fixes the length of the shortest and the longest day of the year (v. $): 












“The increase of the day and the decrease of the night during the 

northern progress of the sun is one prastha of water; the reverse is the 

case during the southern progress ; a period of six anteirbin (is the result) 
during one progress!” 

‘Therefore, the léngth of a nycthemeron being 30 muhirtas (see above) 

ati day is twelve muhtrtas, the longest eighteen. Reasoning from 

ee only and no taking into account that in reality the day does not 

become longer by an equal portion at all times between the winter and 

oo summer solstice, we fiave-the following simple calculation. The day in- 

creasing by six am eayita’= 188days, it increases in one day 

6. om mu “aaiPherefordite find fe pre ba of any day be- 

en’ Ah Wi winter solstice and the summer solstice, take the number of this 

1in: nee tro nm Winter Solstice and multiply it by two, divide the 

ry one and add the result to twelve, £. ¢., to the number of 

does 5 Saf ; the sane rule applies! to the sen after the 
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summer solstice, only the process being presented as additive for all cases 
the number of the days has not to be reckoned from the past summer 


solstice, but from the coming winter solstice. From this it appears that 


we have to read in the second half of the verse @zaazqt instead of aza 
Wzyr and to translate : - : 

“ What is passed of the northern progress and likewise what remains 
of the southern progress each (viz. the number of days in both cases) is 
to be multiplied by two, divided by sixty-one and added to twelve ; this is 
the measure of the day.” 

I think it unnecessary to enter, after this, on a discussion of Somika- 
ra’s explanation ; I only remark that here as in other cases he was probably 
prevented from seeing the right meaning of the rule by its very imperfec- 
tion. . 

The estimation of the longest day at eighteen mulfirtas and of the 
shortest day at twelve muhtrtas, and the simple rule for finding the length 
of any day during the year appear to have generally prevailed in India, 
before the influence of Greek science began to make itself felt. We find 
them preserved in the Puranas, at a time when people very likely mght 
have known better; see, for instance, Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, ed. by F. 

Hall, Vol. 2, p. 247. Likewise we meet with them in the chief astronomi- 
eal treatise of the Jainas, the Strapannatti or Stiryaprajnapti, a summary 
of whose contents has been given by Prof. A. Weber in the tenthwolume 
of the “ Indische Studien”. ‘There (pp. 264 ff.) the successive increase 
and decrease of the length of the day by 4, mulbirtas is treated at length 
and explained according to the fundamental principles of the astronomical 
system of the Jainas. 

I may add here at once, that an identical rule about the increase and 
decrease of the day is mentioned in Vardiba Mibhira’s Pancha Siddhantika as 
given by the Paitamaha Siddhanta. I subjoin if the following the whole 
passage referring to this Siddhanta as it 1s found im the only copy of the 
Pancha Siddhantiké which is known up to the present'time—thnt "one dis- 
covered by Dr. Biihler—without attempting to emendate thé text which is 
just in that place particularly incorrect. 

- ‘2 - 
cfanfuar: veaa auifa faaraeiafeaita | | 
afuarafantgafecanrreyerrat fi 8 i 

WE saATS Te fanwQara dary | : 
arefaais, Fargrgat ASRTAT MRM | ee 
ainaagat fafaiaiarareaes: | 
fergewia: vafeed gins afaeraa # ew 
gre wa wer wearaur fafa: yar I 
ean arty War SAG TAT waitin en 
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ar earth aargHte y arReE | Rey CT 
. faq ufacowa wicmels feasaraa yu | . eh 
<fa foaraereai grewrsara: le ll : 


Although the above passage is so utterly corrupt that it hardly con-— 
tains one sound word, any body familiar with the text of the Jyotisha 


Vedainga will not fail to observe ‘that the astronomical book quoted by 


Varaéha Mihira as Pitdmaha Siddhanta must have been either the J yotisha 


itself or a work very much like it. The first of the above verses teaches 
that five years compose a luni-solar cycle and that to thirty months one 
intercalary month has to be added. Inthe second verse it is mentioned 
that the dyugana of the yuga begins with the light half of the month 
Magha. 
the nakshatras and the “ saptabhir inam’”’ possibly refers to the passage of 
the Jyotisha which has been treated above “ sasaptakam bhayuk somal.” 
The first pdida of the fourth verse may have to be read: ys wa 3a 
@eracy and thus we should gain a parallel passage to the second péda of 
v. 17 of the Jyotisha ; Tare warty although the sense of both passages 
is obscure tome. On the other hand there is no doubt that the last verse 
contains the very same rule for calculating the length of a given day, which 
we have found in the Jyotisha, The posterior part of the first word we 
probably have to alter into oCawarycar (or -<qareutat), correspond- 
ing to the wHteraaal of the Jyotisha and to connect with Weae while 
tam has to be changed into @@zw; in the second half-verse we have of 
course to read f2y whicsum. We may then translate—abstracting from 
an emendation of the second part of maqafq which seems to contain some 
word expressing : day —: what has passed of the northern ‘Ayana, taken 
_ as positive (or additive ; @¥) and in the same way what has passed of the 
southern ayana, being taken as negative (or subtractive ; 0 ) is to 
be multiplied by two and divided by sixty-one; the result is the measure 
of the day less twelve (i. ¢., twelve muhtrtas have to be added to the result 
in order to get the measure ‘of the given day). 
Re arding the disputed point whether the rule fixing the length of 
the shortest and longest days of the year has been borrowed by the Indians 
from some foreign source, for instance from Baby ‘lon, or sprung up independ- 
ently on Indian soil, I am entirely of the opinion of Prof. Whitney who sees no 











sutlicient reason for supposing the rule to be an imported one. It is true 
rs that pe : ue with the facts only for the extreme north-west corner 
_ . of India, “hg approximately true for d much greater part of India, and 





“Br the rule in’question doubtless is—agrees best 
1 cireumstances existin# in the North West of India is after 
e should expect. . 
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I proceed now to those verses which contain statements about the posi- 


tion of the moon at the different periods of the year. We have at first 
to consider v. 10. 


beh’ So 04 I WaISHy fae 

This verse contains an enumeration of the nakshatras (or rather of the 
divinities presiding over the nakshatras) in which the moon stands at the 
beginning of the ten ayanas of the yuga. The commentator quotes a long 
passage from Garga which contains the same statements expressed more 
lucidly and circumstantially, so that no doubt can remain about the real 
meaning of the verse. The ten nakshatras answering to the divinities 
enumerated are, according to vs. 32—34 of the Jyotisha: Sravishtha, chitra, 
drdré, pirva proshthapada, anuradha, dslesha, atvayuj, pirvishadhd, uttara- 
phalguni, rohini, The editor of the Jyotisha had, in his remarks on our 
verse (p. 33) expressed his desire of a competent person (viz. an astrono- 
mer) examining the statements made in it and ascertaining whether they 
agree with the actual state of the case. The wished for examination was, 
on the request of Prof. M. Miller, made by Prof. W.F. Donkin, and his 
note on the verse is appended to Prof. M. Miller's preface to the fourth 
volume of- the large edition of the Rik-Samhita. The question was, as it 
appears, hardly of such a nature as to require the skill of a professional 
mathematician and astronomer ; at any rate before asking if the stateménts 
of the Jyotisha agree with reality, it ought simply to have been asked if 
they agree with or are deducible from the elements of the Jyotisha ; if this 
is strictly the case, they will of course participate in the imperfections of 
these elements and cannot possibly be in perfect harmony with reality. Prof. 
Donkin natufally proceeded in this manner. Sixty-seven sidereal revolu- 
tions of the moon being considered equal to five solar years, one ayana is 

= ; 

equal to 6 ,%; revolutions of the moon, or 6 x 27 nakshatras plus “i = 
189 — 18 9, nakshatras. The moon is therefore at the end of each ayana 
18 ,9 nakshatras in advance of the place she occupied at its beginning, and 
when examining the list of the twenty-seven nakshatras we find that her 
places calculated aceording to this rate of progress agree with the state- 
ments made in the Jyotisha and by Garga. As the Jyotisha only speaks 
of the nakshatras in general without stating im what points of them the 


- moon is supposed to stand, there Would seem to remain some space for 


inst such a supposit 
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end of each period of 24 years remaining always the same goes of cours eg? 

far to prove the supposed thorough uniformity of her progress; for w HF 

ie Maep _ should be the imequalities which regularly disappear or destroy each other cat i 
. at the end of the stated period ? ee 


We may therefore assume that the author of the Jyotisha was either Les | 

not acquainted with the irregularities of the course of the moon which are 

» taken into account by the later Indian astronomers, viz. the irregularities 

produced by the position and the revolution of the line of apsides of the 

sun and moon, or, at least did not make a practical use of them for his cale 
culations. Keeping this in view, let us now consider a point which was tn- a 

doubtedly of primary importance in the eyes of a vedic Astronomer, viz. 

: the question in which points of the circle of the nakshatras full moonand 

me new moon are taking place during the whole quinqu@nnial cycle. ~* 

The yuga being assumed to contain 67 periodical lunar (ndk shatra) 
months and 62 synodical lunar (chindra) months, one chandra month is 
equal to $3 = 1 4% néikshatra months. Consequently, the moon pass- 

ing in one nikshatra month through 27 nakshatras, passes in one chindra 
month through 27 + _ 2 = = 29 = nakshatras and in one paksha (lunar 
as half-month) through oe gq nakshatras. Full moon is therefore always — 
separated from new moon and again new moon from full moon by the last 
mentioned quantity. On this ground I have drawn up the following list 
giving the places where all the hundred and twenty-four parvans (62 full 
“moons and 62 new moons) of the yuga take place. It begins of course with 
the new moon marking the beginning of the yuga, which takes place at the “ 
beginning of Sravishtha or end of Sravana, The first column gives the new 
modes the second one full moons. * a 
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. 
98 ; ' 47 - 
28. Pi revati. 28. J24 svati. 
120 . 6o 
29. ——b L. _— 
134 haran 29 154 anurdidhé. 
Li: eee 91 
be —— ne Ud 
30, 194 mrigasiras. 30. a4 mila, 
| ‘ 113 | 
31. — 31. — i 
. 1 Toy, Punarvasu. 31 TDA uttarashadhas 
62 . 11 
32 Toa islesha 3 154 Satabhishaj 
oo on pirvaphal 33 in ttarabhadra 
. 124. l iu . : ‘o4 u <LPih p- 
106 55 4 
od, 24 hasta. +b. [94 asvini. 
tae Peley Bo sccyee 
oo. Pi visakha. 55. 24. krittika. 
26, : OD. ete 
36. 754 jyeshtha. 36. joq Mrigasivas. 
48. : 121 

| a7. 704 pirvishadha, 37, Jaq Punarvasu. 

: ? 70 19 ; . 
38. joa Sravana. 38. 04 maghia. ; 
39 i éatabhishaj 39 i uttaraphalg 

" [24 at: ' Tos silt 
Li4 | ie ey 
_ 40. 704 uttarabhdr, 40. [54 chitra. 
a0 ye ; 
41. Joi visakha. 
107 . 
42. 195.93 eshtha 
h 
. 43. 757 uttardshidhé. 
st a hehe 
db, 724 fravishtha. 
C BAD) — og nr 
15, Foy Par abhadrap. 
46. 
47. 
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51. 124 éra i htha. 
52. _ z uttarabhddrap. 
53. = a aSvini. 
Bt. —— krittiké, 
55. a [54 Mrigasiras. 
56. oo punarvasu. 
57. To aleshi. 
: i 55 “ Ne tmme 
4 3G... 
aa ~ 
58. oe 
60. oa visakha. 
: s0.. 
a 61. joa jyeshtha 
62. ss vdrvisbaghs 
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Joi Soe arvaphilg. 


—— punarvasu. 


57 
TOR puirvaphalg, 
79 


Jo4. hasta. 


101 
124 
123 
+57 anurddha. 


21. 
Toa pirvashadha, 


svati. 


fa —— sravana. 
124 


65 
194 —— éatabhishaj. 


87 
opr uttarabhadrap. 


109 ae 
—— usvini. 
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ZZ Adding to the lastfull moon 14 4, we.get again 324 égravana, the 
 _ first new moon of the next following yuga. = 
oe “We must now look about if there can be found in the J yotisha itself 
any traces indicating that its author acknowledged a list of the same nature — 


will naturally direct i a to the enig- 
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3 Wraihet€: 
2. drdra. . 
3. pirvaphdlg : revati, ae 2 hae 
4, visikha. 18. mrigasiras. Vine aoe 
5. uttardshidhd, | 19. magha, is ee 
e 6, uttarabhadrap. 20. svati. mine 
7. rohini. 21. piirvishidha. (PS series | 
8. dslesha. 22. ptirvabhddrap. r, 
9. chitra. 23. krittika, | “a 
10. midala. | 24. pushya. a a 
11. éatabhishaj. 25. hasta. ae 
12. bharani. 26. jyeshtha. : 
13. punarvasu. 27, 4Sravishtha. - 


14. uttaraphalg. 

For what purpose now are the twenty-seven nakshatras enumerated in 
the above order ? Somikara’s commentary on the verse is in all manu- 
scripts so corrupt that it is impossible to give it in extenso or indeed even 
to make out its drift in many places ; it is however apparemt what was his 
view concerning the order of succession of the nakshatras..” He supposes that 
the author of the Jyotisha intended to indicate in what nakshatras the full 
moons during the quinquennial cycle take place, but, instead of giving the 
nakshatras for all, only named those of every second full moon. Thus the 
six first mentioned nakshatras are said to represefth six out of the welve— 
full moons of the first year, the five following ones five of the full moons of 

‘the second year, ete. Several of the difficulttes “arising from this expla- 
nation have already been pointed out by the editor of the Jyotisha; the 
most important is that the _ number of the full moons of a yuga is sixty-two 
or at least, if no account be taken of the two intercalary lunar months, sixty, 
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ni re elements of the gale ee as no other elements can be 
pointed out’as having been overlooked by me, it must be considered valid. 
But i in reality the list is not only not invalidated, but on the contrary cor- 


roborated by the very verse we are speaking of at present. The following 
short list will set the matter into a clear light : 





The 9th full moon takes place in — asvini. 

The 18th new moon ,, aS ee — ardra. } 

The 26th full moon ,, a oH parvaphale. 

The 35th new moon ,, — _ visakha. a 
‘a The 43rd full moon ,, sot ie a uttardshadha. : 
n5 The 52nd newmoon , «*» » a uttarabhbadrap. 

itis 0th full Mion 4 -» aa rohit. 
:. 8 


The 7th new moon see, >» o» aay dslesha. 
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The 38th full moon ce in| —— magha. ¢ 2 "Se 
The 47th new moon ,, eis = sviti. <a - 
The 55th full moon, %, Sag ma pirvashddha, 

‘ y 
The 2nd new moon _,, a es can purvabhadr, 
| 5: 
The 10th full moon ,, Se a a krittikd, 
The 19th new moon _,, ae =i pushya. > 
,* =. " ‘ 295 3 
“The 27th full moon _,, - Ow ee hasta. x 
26 
he 36th ne Ratlae . 
The 36th new moon _,, » oo» Foq jyeshtha. i 
“ na 
The 44th full moon, sar Sravishthd. 
From comparing this list with the verse of the Jyotisha, the purport of 
the latter becomes manifest at once. The list begins with that nakshatra 
in the first one hundred and twenty-fourth part of which a parvan takesga» 
place, proceeds to that in the second ,}; of which the same takes place, 
and so on up to ,27;, so that all eee are comprised in’ the list.”« If 
we turn back to the Complete"list of. albhundredand twenty-four parvans 
given above, we observe that all thte ntmbers form regular progressions; it 
was therefore not difficult to lay down a simple rule, teaching at what 
place in @ certainmakshatrasparvans would take place after the place of the 
first panyan‘had been named. If such a rule is really hidden somewhere 
_ in the obseure verses of the Jyotisha, I am unable to say ; possibly it might 
have been left. to théingeniousness of the student to find out the required 
law. Nor anv Dd. a by what prin@iple the author of the Jyo- 
tisha was guided insel g the syllables which represent the names of the 
twent od reasons for taking 
someti imeg a syllable of the i 


rrapt and obscure, and seems besides not entitled to much 
own above, he is utterly wrong regarding the order in 


ofild hive been to find out at what time of the daygthe 
rishe: 5 for thereon depends the fixing of the time for the 
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dargapirnamasa sacrifices. Possibly the selection of the syllables is connec- 
ted with this point; I have, however, not gyceceded in discovering the exact 
_ relation. | 

Prof. Weber raises the question (p. 69) if the verse explained above 
may be used for deciding whether the series of the nakshatras acknowledged 
by the author of the Jyotisha begins with Krittika or with A&Svini; the ex- 
planation given by me precludes of course the question entirely. 

From the preceding considerations it appears that the author of the 
Jyotisha must have imagined each nakshatra as divided into one hundred 
and twenty-four parts. A further argument for this division as well as 
for a sub-division of the one hundred and twenty parts is to be drawn from 
the divisions of time which are made use of in the Jyotisha. These latter 
have been stated above ; a nycthemgron is divided into thirty mubtrtas, a 
muhtirta into two nédikds, a nadikd into ten and a twentieth kalas, a kala 
into one hundred and twenty-four kashthis, a kAshthai into five aksharas. 
The great variety of sub-divisions of time employed in Indian astronomical 
works is well known, the onlyinvariable element appears to have been the 
division of a day into thirty mulbirtas or sixty nadikas, Now, the system 
of sub-division of the nddika being left to the choice of the individual as- 
tronomers they will naturally have selected those fractions of the nadika 
which were to them of the comparatively greatest use in their calculations. 

*Swhat sub-divisions these are depends of course in each individual case on 
the celestial objects and motions which enter into the astronomer’s caleula- 
tions and on the view he takes of their relative importance. Thus we have 
seen above from Garga’s exposition. of the four measures of time that he 


\ divided the sfivana day into one hundred and twenty-four lavas, conse- 
quently the nAdika (although the latter is not mentioned in the quoted 
_  __ extracts) into 2,% lavas. This division enabled him to express the 
os measure of the sdvana day, of the tithi and of the solar day without using 


_ fractions, the first comprising, as stated, 124 lavas, the second 122, the 
be third 126. And the lava being sub-divided into fifteen parts (aati Wye wet aT 
the name of this sub-division is not given) made itepossible to express the 
measure of the nidika without fractions. An analogous example is the 
~ _ division of one angula intio, thirty-four tilas, which occurs in Baudhiyana’s 
| Sulvastitra (see this Journal for 1875) and which enables us to express the 
_ yelative length of the side and the diagonal of a Square without making 
of fractions. The same applies to the measures of time used in the Jyas .. 
a eo tisha. That quite a different value could be attached to the terms “ kala”, . 
 —-* k&shthé”’, etc., appears among other instances from the passage of Pardsara: 
See oy. by Bhattotpala in his commentary on Vardihamihira’s Brihat Sam- 
‘hitd. which is referred to by Prof. Weber (p. 105); poring it Para- 
" n t > 
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kashth4 (omitting several intermediate divisions) into eighty nimeshas or 
aksharas. Other values are given t kala, kishtha, ete., in other places, — 

Now the Jyotisha begins with the apparently very inconvenient divi- 
sion of the nadika into LO #, kal4s. But this division, besides enabling us 
to express the duration of at least the sivana and the naikshatra day in 
whole numbers (603 and 549), allows of our doing the same for the period 
during which the moon remains in one nakshatra, the length of which 
period is, as we have seen above, 610 kalis, This is of course of primary 
importance for a work of the character of the Jyotisha which chiefly treats 
of the moon's revolution through the cirele of the nakshatras, Further we 
have seen that the nature of the quinquennial yuga necessarily led to the 
division of each nakshatra into one hundred and twenty-four parts ; this 
division of space suggested in its turn anew division of time, viz, that of 
the kal4 into one Hundred and twenty-four kdshthis. The moon passing 
through one nakshatra in GLO kalis passes through its hundred twenty- 
fourth part in 610 kishthdis. At the same time the kashtha helps us to a 
convenient expressiou for another period which is of first rate importance 
in the system of the Jyotisha, viz. that of the duration of a tithi, 659333 
kalas being equal to 593 kalas, 34 kashthas. 

Considerations of a similar nature lead us to understand the use of the 
sub-division of the kdshthi into five aksharas. After having estabh 
divisions of space and time convenient for exp®ssing the motion of the moon, 
others were wanted whereby to express the relation of her motion to that 
of the sun. The moon making sixty-seven revolutions while the sun makes 
five, the sun passes through ; of « nakshatra while the moon passes 
through a whole one. Now, in order to find an easy expression for this 
relation, the simplest method would of course -have been t@ divide each 
nakshatra into sixty-seven parts ; but this was no longer possible, the nak- 
shatras being already, for more cogent reasons, divided into one hundred 
and twenty-four parts each. It was therefore necessary to look out for 

a sub-division of “the one hundred and twenty-four parts of the nakshatra 
which would make a provision for the above stated want, and the first prac- 
ticable sub-division which presented itself was that of each one hundred and 
twenty-fourth part into five parts ‘or of the whole hakshatra, into six hun- 
| dred and twenty parts. For while the moon passes through sixty-seven out: 
” of theysix hundred and twenty parts, the sun passes exactly through tive of 
them. This sub-division of space again called for a corresponding sub-division 
of time, and thus the késhtha was divided into five aksharas. ‘The moon re- 
mains in a whole nakshatra G10 kalas, in ,}4 of a nakshatra 610 kashthas, in 
ate of a nakshatra GLO aksharas ; SL71 kalas or kashthas or aksharas would 





ibe the ¢ ‘esp nding periods for the sun. Another important advant of 
the division of a nakshatra in 620 parts was that it allowed of expressing in 
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whole numbers the space passed over by the moon during one tithi, which 
amounts to G03 of the 620 parts of a ndkShatra. And in the same time, 
viz. in the duration of a tithi, the sun advanced just forty-five such parts. 
I will just venture on mentioning that a reference to these forty-five parts 
is perhaps contained in vy. 26. There some manuseripts read not “ nava- 
bhir” but “navatim”, and Somikara explains “ navatibhir” ; if we adopt 
one of these latter readings, the verse directs us to divide the “ stiryarksha- 
bhagan” by ninety and then to multiply the result by two, which is the 
same thing as dividing them by forty-five. This is, however, only a con- 
jecture, and I am unable to give a satisfactory translation of the verse. 

Let us now turn to the verses referring to the adhimisas. The yuga 
containing sixty-two lunar months to sixty solar months two of the lunar 
months had to be treated as excessive (adbimdsa). To this arrangement 
manifestly refers v. 37, although all its words are not qnite clear. The 
editor of the Jyotisha hesitatingly renders the first word by “ two less”, 
pointing out at the same time that Somakara seems to explain “ dvi’ by 
2 “ dinam”’ (the words of the latter are: qa feufaeria saa fea qreea 


aaa weafa); the latter explanation really appears to be the right,one. 
That the word “ dvi"’, strange as it may appear, is used in the sense of 
“day” in several passages of the Jyotisha cannot be doubted (cf. p. 5 of 
_ Prof, Weber's edition), and rf we take it in that sense, the verse may be 
translated as follows: “a day diminished by its sixty-second part is to be 
deducted from the sun (the solar measure), etc."’ A (sivana) day of 603 
kalis diminished by its sixty-second part (9 ¢§) equals 593 34 kalas, which 
is the length of a tithi, and thirty*solar days being equal to thirty-one 
tithis, the verse apparently states in what manner the difference of solar 
~ and lunar time sums itself up. The word “ saparvanam”’ or “ saparvanah” 
be must therefore express in some’ manner the period during which the men- 
a 
















éach parvan”, parvan denoting either the new moon parvan or the full moon 
__ parvan only. (Prof. Weber is inclined to refer the “dvi in dvyyanam to 
\. the two lavas which constitute the difference between Garga’s lunar day 
and sf&vana day ; but this is impossible for two reasons ; firstly, the division 
of the day intovlavasjs not made use of m the Jyotisha, and secondly, the 
__ « difference necessitating the establishment of twos adbimasas is not between 
- ~ Junar time and s4vana time, but between lymar time and solar tine “1860 
a tithis being tqual to 1800 solar days). The second half of the verse pre- 
gents no difficulties” produced by which there are formed in addition two 

_ excessive months in the middle and gt the a“ (of ne yoge).” Bie: thing 
_ was therefore managed in this way that the thirty-first an ixty-second 
 ‘Iunation of the yuga were not soutatel but combined with the following? 
ones into one month, It is well known that the advanced Indian astro- 
ones 4 » aE 
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nomy of a later period effects the agreement between lunar and solar time — 
in a similar way ; basing howeyer.on more exact datas regarding the revo- 
lutions of the sun and the moon it does of course not pass over every 
thirty-first lunation. 

To the question about the adhimasa another verse of the Jyotisha also 
seems to refer, viz. verse 12, of which Somakara gives a very peculiar ex- 
planation, founded on his view of the meaning of the word pada. 

The latter he supposes to signify the fourth part of the time which 
is required for the performance of the darsaptirnamisa sacrifices and which, 
according to him, is itself called “ parvan" in different places of the Jyo- 
tisha ; the duration of this fourth part is thirty-one, viz. nidikis. The 
sense of the ygrse is therefore, according to him, as follows “ if the parvan 
(the lunar half month) is diminished, (jhe diminution) is in (7. ¢. does not 
exceed) a piida, i. e. the time of thirty-one nddikds.” By this diminution he 
seems to understand the difference of sivana and lunar time. But, as 
Prof. Weber has already pointed out, a statement of this nature would be 
perfectly useless, since the difference between the two measures during a 
lunar half month amounts to 34 of a sfvana day only and therefore of 
course does not exceed 31 nadikas, being in fact less than half that amount, 
Prof, Weber would therefore prefer to take parvan as meaning the whole 
lunar month ; but even on this supposition the statement of the verse would 
be of a strange indefiniteness ; why say that the difference between lunar 
and sivana time in the course of one lunar month amounts to less than 35 
of a sivana day when it actually amounts to 3$ and wher it was very easy 
to calculate the latter exact amount from the fundamental data of the J yo- 
tisha? Besides, it appears to me that we have no right at all to supply the 
word nadika in this verse as well as in many other verses where Somiakara 
makes use of it. It seems to me that the simplest explanation of the verse 
would be the following “ if f#parvan is to be deducted (for the sake of estab- 

ing harmony between lunar and solar time) it is to be done at a quarter 
(viz. of all parvans); and such a quarter comprises thirty-one (wiz. par- 
yans, the whole yuga containing one*hundred and twenty-four parvans).”’ 
So that the verse is only another statement of the fact that each sixty- 
second lunar month is to be left outwee. not to be counted. I pass at once 
to v. 30, where the word pada ‘tigain occurs (in the cofipound catushpadi). 
The vi states the number of the sub-divisions of the yuga-deeording to 
the different measures of time. “The first quarter of the verse is obscure 
* in spite of Somakara offering an explanation. He combines the two first 
paddas and interprets them as follows : . 
earat Srcvgaqeaaaiaa acteaa wl samreaiis gefia waar 
qfeist ar waatfa arems: | eRReTTeal afta = = Kaa VAW RAST: 
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That by “ ayandny risheh” we have to nnderstand sidereal (naikshatra) 
half months (so called from analogy to the ayanas of the sun) cannot be 
doubted ; but it is impossible to state their number as being either one 
hundred and thirty-five or one hundred and thirty-four, since the yuga 
always contains sixty-seven nikshatra months only, The admission of an 
alternative between the two numbers would in fact be subversive of the 
whole system of the Jyotisha. Iam not able myself to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the first pada, but at any rate the second pada must be 
separated from it and translated: the ayanas of the moon i. e, the sidereal 
half months are one less (viz. than one hundred and thirty-five) ¢. e, one 
hundred and thirty-four. When we come to-read after this something 
about parvans, we naturally expect a statement of their num too, and I 
think that the third pida means, nothing else than “the parvans are a 
tetrad of padas”’, 7. e. (a pada having been Said above to be equal to thirty- 
one) are one hundred and twenty-four in number ; which agrees of course 
with the datas of the Jyotisha. Prot. Weber takes parvan in this passage 
as meaning the holy time at each parvan and pada as meaning the fourth 
part of that time, equal to thirty-one nadikads (in accordance with Soma- 
kara’s explanation of vy. 12) and translates: the parvans have four quarters, 
4. e. last 124 nidikas; but this interpretation is certainly less simple than 
the one given above and is not even countenanced by the commentator, 
whose remarks on the passage are: qrefeuw Sfaama ma | wat wquret 
Sait: WeTaqfad wafsee: | Bai yerora | saarsiat | aarefaanrerai 
BE AF as GIVHsaHeat aa VaGE | . 

I have to add only two short. remarks. In v. 5 (of those verses 
which are found in the Rik-recension only), we must read GMwadt 4 
Urewiq instead of -dt aArevtta. The verse contains a statement of the 

_ ~~ dates of the equinoxes during the five years of the yuga, and a calculation 
of these dates according to the elements of the Jyotisha shows the necessity 
~* .. ef the emendation. VV. 16 contains the words Giaeas eiava which Somikara 
= explains by qHaI4i Ta. There is, however, no authority for taking the 
_ word “ Paulastya’’ to be a name of the moon, while Pulastya is mentioned 
as father of Agastya in the Vishnupuréga. The star Agastya (Canopus) 
is, as it is well known, frequently,meritioned inythe earliest Indian astro- 
nomical frgAtises, and, as it is visible in Northegn India only during a part 
of the year, the verse of the Jyotisha seems to state that something— 
although it is obscure what—is taking place during that part of the year * 
in which Agastya is not visible. j 
| A great part of the Jyotisha remains unexplained ; vy. 11, 13—17, 
—s« 449 — 28, 25—27, 29, 41 especially are still quite obscure in spite of Somé- 
_ kara’s-attempts at elucidation. It may be expected that, should the cor- 
_ responding parts of the Garga-samhité be recovered, light would fall from 
. ae . 
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that anything new Prost be added to our knowledge of the elements of ag 
J; yotisha. The latter seem to contain nothing but the doctrine about the = 
yuga consisting of a certain niimber of months of the different kinds, the 
statement regarding the coincidence of the yuga’s beginning with the 
winter solstice and the new moon of Magha, the new moon taking place — 
in the first point of éravishtha, and the rule stating the duration of the — 
longest and shortest days together with the regular increase and decrease 
of the day during the whole year. All the remainder of the Jyotisha 4 
apparently contains nothing but deductions from these elements and is 


therefore of a secondary interest only. 
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Translations from the Hamdseh and the Aghdni,— By 
©. J. Lrarz, C. 8. 


I. 
Qureyt son of Uneyf, of the Bel-‘Ambar. 


Certain men of the Beni Sheybin had fallen upon his herds and carried off thirty 
camels; whereon he asked help from his kin of the Bel-‘Ambar, but they helped him 
not. Then ho betook himself to the men of Mazin, and a company of them went forth — 
with him and drove away a hundred camels of the herds of Sheyban and gave them to 

*him, and guarded him until he came again to his tribe. And he said— 
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Had I been a man of Mazin, there had not plundered my herds 
the sons of the Child of the Dust, Duhl son of Sheybin ! 
There had straightway arisen to help me a heayy-handed kin, 
good smiters when help is needed, though the feeble bend to the 
blow : 
Men who, when Evil bares before them his hindmost teeth, 
fly gaily to meet him, in companies or alone. 
They ask not their brother, when he lays before them his wrong 
in his trouble, to give them proof of the truth of what he says. 
& But as for my people, though their number be not small, 
they are good for nought against evil, however light it be. 
They requite with forgiveness the wrong of those that do them wrong, 
and the evil deeds of the gvil they meet with kindness and love ; 
As though thy Lord had created among the tribes of men 
themselves alone to fear Him, and never one man more. 
Would that I had in their stead a folk who, when they ride forth, 
strike swiftly and hard, on horse or on camel borne ! 
Nores, 
The measure is the second form of the Jesi/, and is thus scanned :— 
So ed ee eee ee ee 


This poem is the first of the Hamisch, and fitly holds that place: no ‘better epi- 
tome of the national character of the ancient Arab could be found than its third verse. 
y. 1. The Benfii Mazin and the Benu-l-‘Ambar (or Bel-‘Ambar) were both sub- 
| tribes of Temim. Duhl son of Sheybin was the family name of a great sub-division 
of the tribe of Bekr son of Wi'il. | 
. “The Child of the Dust,” el-/agitah, thatis, a foundling: the mother of the tribe 
te of Duhl appears to be meant, but the commentators give no very certain information 
on the point. Another reading is esh-Shaqiqah, the name of the mother of a family 
in Duhl. | 
y. 8 “Strike swiftly and hard,” sheddu.l-ighdrata: another reading is shennu- 
oe” iighérata, “ pour down on their enemies from every side.” This verse is the focus 
classicus for the use of the preposition Ji in the sense of “ instead of: a sense arising 
out of its use with verbs of paying, buying, &c., for the price; and that again arises 
out of one of its original senses, that of the instrument. — 








a “110, LV, and V, foursongs of the Benu-l-Harith ibn Ka‘b. 

bn The Benu.l-Hisith ibn Ka‘ dwelt in Nejrin, a ferfile valley of cl-Yemon; they 
were the chiefest of the tribes of Madhij (although probably themselves of Ma‘addio 
origin*), and in the time of the Prophet were the acknowledged leaders of that stock. 


© ‘This would appear from a poem in the Hamiseh (pp. 160-1, Freytag's Edn.), 
where a man of ‘Abs claims the Benu-l-Hirith as his ae a ; but the nuthor of the 
Aghini, in the genealogies he gives of Hirithis, knows their traditional descont 
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proselytizing Jew King of el-Yemen, Di-Nuwis, who in 523 A. D. led an army 






the son of Caleb; it seems probable that “ Haércth son of Kaleb” is really the tribal 
namo, ¢l-Harith ibn Ka‘b: in Syriac the ‘eyn of Ka‘b and the /ém of Kaleb differ only in 
size. ‘The sequel of this deed of Di-Nuwis is well known; the rulo of the Himyerites 
in ol-Yemen was overthrown by the Abyssinians under Arydt, sent by the king of 
ZEthiopia at the instigation of the Emperor of Constantinople to avenge the slaughter 
of the Christians of Nejrin. The Christinn Church at Nejrin was still flourishing in 
the time of the Prophet, who in the ninth year of the Hijrah was visited at el- 
Medineh by a deputation of forty ecclesiastigs (at+dr), headed by a bishop, and twenty 
laymen from that place. Tho conversation which ensued is told in the Aghéni, 
XK, 144; in the end the Christians of Nejrin obtained from Mohammed a treaty 
securing to them, on the payment of tribute, the free exercise of their religion, and 
the portion of the tribe which had remained pagan in the same year gave in its 
adhesion to ol-Islim. ‘The treaty with the Christians was renewed by Abi-Bekr after 
the death of Mohammed, but ‘Omar, in pursuance of the Prophet's dying injunction 
that none but Muslims should be left to dwell in Arabia, removed them to Syria, where 
they received lands in exchange for those they surrendered in Nejriin. (A. H. 13.) 

The most noble family of the Christian Hirithis was the house of ed-Dayyin, to 
which belonged the author of the fourth of the pieces given below. The son of ed- 
Dayyéin was ‘Abd-el-Madan, who had three sons, Yezid, ‘Abd-el-MéMh, and Qeys. 
Yezid waa one of the most noble and gencrous Arabs of his day; and *Abd-el-Mosih 


‘and Qeya were two of the leaders of the deputation which visited Mohammed in A. H. 9. 


* ‘Tho three brothers built a church (/i‘ah) or, as some say, set up a great tent made of 






three hundred skins of red leather (one of the chief products of el-Yemen), at Nejrin, 


which was called “tho Ka‘bch of Nejrin”; it was o sanctuary where all who were in 
need found help and refuge. All three were friends and patrons of Meymiin cl-A‘sha, 
who praises them in his poems, and learned from them the many Christian precepts 
which occur in his verse. 





® The latest contribution to the history of the persecuted Monophysite Christians 
of Nejrin will be found in the Zeitsch, d, Deutsch. Morg. Gesellsch., Vol. XXXI, p. 360. 
A Syriac letter of comfort addressed to them by Jacob of Sardg, exhorting them to 
patience and faith under their trials, is there given with a translation and commentary 
by Dr. R. Schréter, who has added a Syziac version of a Greek hymn by Johannes 
Fhaltes, Abbot of Beth Aphthotius, on tho subject of the martyrdom of those slain by 
Pi-Nuwis. Tho latter must have becn composed within a year or two of the event; 
for it was translated from Grock into Syriac by Bishop Paul of Edessa, who died in 
627 A.D. From it wo learn (1) tho name of the Jow-king, who is called Masriig, tho 


same in Syriac as DO-Nuwis in Arabic (“ Long-locks"): (2) the number of the slain, 





‘something over two hundred ; and (3) the itame of their teacher, Hireth. 
-Dr, Schréter has not referred to the Aithiopic poems in: ich the constancy of the 
martyrs of Nojran is praised, 
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440 ©. J. Lyall—Dvanslations fro:==) Hamdseh and the Aghant. (No. 4, 
-Yaghith, as his namo shows, was of the pagan Hirithis: the idol Yaghiith 
(“the Helper”) is mentioned with Ya‘iq and Neer in v, 23 of the 7lat Sirah of the 
Qur'fn; all throe were worshipped by the Arabs of el-Yemen. The author of tho 
second and third pieces, Ja‘far son of ‘Olbch, was the great-grandson (Aghini XI, 146) 
or great-great-grandson (Agh, XV, 73) of ‘Abd-Yaghith. Much uncertainty prevails 
regarding the date of his death, The Aghini calls him “a mukthadrim of the two 
Rules,” that is, a poet who flourished under both the houses of Umayych and cl-‘Abbas ; 
according to this work (where several differing versions of his story are given) he was 
slain at Mekkeh in the reign of el-Mansir Aba Ja‘far (A. H. 136—15$). But in the 
commentary on the Hamiseh by et-Tebrizi ho is said to have been put to death im the 
Khalifate of Hishim son of ‘Abd-el-Melik the Umawi (A. H. 105—126). The “ Day 
of Sulbal’’ was the adventure which led to his death: to avenge an insult put upon 
him by the Beni ‘Oqeyl, he made a raid upon them, and was returning with his booty 
when he was beset by the ‘Oqvylis in the valley of Sabbal. He fought his way through 
them and escaped; but having slain ope of the ‘Oqeylis, that tribe acoused him of 
murder before the Khalifch’'s Governor at Mekkeh, who, after vain attempts to save 
. his life, was obliced to deliver him up to his accusera, who put him to death, 
: The date of the Day of el-Kulab is fixed by Caussin de Perceval as A. D. 612, 





II, 
Tho death-song of ‘Abd-Yaghith, chief of the Benu-l-Hirith ibn Ka‘b of Nejriin. 
(Aghini XV, 75-76). 

After the slaughter of their fichting-men by the Governor of Kisra at el-Mushaq- 

; gar, the Beni Temim withdrew from el-Babrin to the valley of el-Kulib, near the” 
~ ¥ great waste called ed-Dahni, south of cl-Yemimeh. Their helpless state there moved 
. the covetousness of the people of cl-Yemen, and all the tribes of Madinj gathored to- 
Va gether to plunder them. But warning was brought to the people of Temim, jagid they 

hay arrayed themselves for battle; and the fight lasted the whole day long, until night — 
n parted them. And they watched one another through the night, and at dawn went 
forth aguin to battle. Then the fury of the men of Temim prevailed, and those of 
Madhij were driven in headlong rout ; and many a chief was alain, and many a foot- 
man taken captive. ‘Abd-Yaghith was the loader of Madhij on that day: he too was 
taken captive, and ‘Ismeh son of Ubeyr of Teym carried him to his house, where they 
made ready to slay him in requital for the death of en-No‘man son of Jessis, the leader 
of Temim, who had fallen in the first day’s fight. And they feared lest he should 
utter satires against them, and make them a by-word among the Arabs ; therefore they 
were about to gag him, when he promised that he would utter no word of reviling 
against them: 0 they left his tongue free. ‘Then said he—*O ye sons of Teym, lot 
me die as befits one noble.” “And how wouldst thou dic?’ asked ‘Ismeh. ‘“‘ Give 
me wine to drink, and let me sing my.death-song.” ‘So be it,” said ‘Ismeh i and he 
‘flied him with wine,’und cut one of his veins, and left him until the blood all flowed 
5 = b forth from his body. And as his life ebbed, ‘Ismeh's two sons who stood by began to 
s upbraid him: “Thou didst gather together against us all el-Yemon,” said they : 

4 _ # but now behold how God has dealt with thee.” Then said ‘Abd-Yaghuth— 
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’ 
| ae ‘Upbraid me not, ye twain! shame is it enough for me 
Lach to be as Lam: no gain in upbraiding to you or me. 
ve Know ye not that in reproach there is little that profits men ? 
= , | ‘It was not my wont to blame my bro when I was free. 
” oO rider, if thou lightest on those men who d with me 
Th alee e in Nejriin aforetime, say— Yo shall never ge6 him more !’ 
‘Kerib and ose twin el-Eyhem, the twain of them, 
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: C. J, Lyall—Zranslations fronetie Hamaseh and the Aghani. (No. 4, 
5 May God requite with shame my people for el-Kulab— 
those of them of pure race, and the others born of slaves ! 
Had.it been my will, there had borne me far away from their horse 
a swift mare, behind whom the black steeds lag in a slackening 
throng : 


But it was my will to shield the men of your father’s house, 
and the spears all missed the man who stood as his fellows’ shield. 
The Matron of ‘Abd-Shems laughed as she saw me led in bonds, 
as though she had seen before no captive of el-Yemen : 
But one knows—Muleykeh my wife—that time was when I stood forth 
a lion in fight, whether men bore against me or I led on. 
10 I-said to them when they bound my tongue with a leathern thong 
—‘ QO kinsmen of Teym, I,pray you, leave me my tongue yet free ! 
*O kinsmen of Teym, ye hold me fast: treat me gently then ; 
‘the brother ye lost was not the equal in place of me. 
‘ And if ye must slay me, let me die at least as a lord ; 
‘and if ye will let me go, take in ransom all my wealth.’ 
Ts it truth, ye servants ofGod—I shall hear no more the voice 
of herdsmen who shout for their camels in the distant grazing- 
oe ? 
Yea, many a beast did I slay, and many a camel urge * 
to her swiftest, and journey steadfast where no man dared fo ay 5 
15 And ofttimes I slew for my fellows my camel at the feast,, : 
and ofttimes I rent my robe in twain for two singing 
And ofttimes withstood a host like locusts that swept on 
with my hand alone, when all the lances on me were tirned. 
Now am I as though I never had mounted a noble steed, 
or called to my horsemen—‘ Charged give our footmen breathing- 
space !’ 
Or bought the full skin of wine for much gold, or shouted loud 
to my comrades stout—* Heap high the blaze of our beacon-fire * ? 






Nores. 


‘The metre is the Tawil, second form. 
oy. 4. Of the persons mention 
?~. 469) says that Abi-Kerib was B 





this verse Ibn-el-Athir (Kimil, Vol. I, 
n of ‘Alqameh son of el-Hirith, while the two 


 ¢l-Eyhem (Zy/em means foolish, stupid, and was given as @ nickname to many poople ; 


two kings of Ghassin bore it) were cl-Aswad son of ‘Alqumeh son of el-Harith, and 
_el-Agib (the chief, bard 9 whose full name was ‘Abd-el-Mesih son of el-Abyad; Qeys 
| ori Of these the last was chief of the tribe of Kindeh, and 
no Scarred” ¢ he was praised by el-A‘shd, El-‘Aqib and 
wad el-Eyhem wer two, leadbrs of the deputation from Nejrin to Mohammed at 
Medineh in A. H. 9. Cc first I have been able to discover nothing further, 
6. - This verse is variously given, tee REALE 6) a 
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ot-Tobrizi, in his commentary on the Hamdsch (p. 208), quotes itthus: : 
Sr -«- # by t- - 
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Caussin de Perceval (Essai, ii. 589), apparently following the Kitib-el-‘Iqd, meadse— 
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Tho first and second readings in tho first hemistich give shaféeA, a mare light of 
flesh and active, instead of our mahdeh : the third gives muArah, a young mare; in the 
second hemistich, instead of our el-Amow-el-jiydd, “the noble black horses,’ Thn-el- 
Athir reads “the noble (‘itdg) bays,"’ et-Tebrizi, *the noble short-haired steeds” 
(jurd), and C. de. Perceval “ the beautiful short-haired stecds.” As the last word of 
the verse tawdliyd (plural of taliyeh, “ following’’) is decidedly best; mawdliyd, OC. de 
P."s reading, seems to be a word-play on the reading ‘itég, since it means s/eces in 
opposition to free-born (itag) > such a play is foreign to old Arab verse. &¢-tdli is a 
special word uxed for the fourth horse in a race where ten run, and thus appropriately 
describes the place of the pursuers. 

y. 7. Dimdr has the same meaning as Aagigah, eis, the persons whom it is one’s 
ditty to defend... I am somewhat doubtful of the rendering of the second hemistich of 
this ‘verse. _T-have taken yekhtatifaxe as moaning “ missed,” which is apparently a 
possible énses but it may also mean “ carried away, suddenly took possession of,” and 

ref ® having been taken prisoner while ho covered the retreat of his tribe, 
‘tAbd-Shems,” that is, descended from ‘Abd-Shems, son of Sad, son of 


t, son of Temim. 












ed in the winter time, 
1 for a shelter. 
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Itt. | 
Ja‘fix son of ‘Olbeh, of tho fight at Qurra Sabbal. 
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‘ _ Alas for Qurra Sahbal! the day that upon us drave 

ie the crowd of frightened women, and the foemen pressed us sore. 
= They said to us— Two things lie before you: now must ye choose— 
-_ , ‘the points of the spears couched at you, or, if ye will not, chains.’ 
ey We answered them— Yea, this thing may fall to you after fight, 

- ‘when men shall be left on ground and none shall arise again ; 














*But we know not, if we quail before Death's oncoming, 
‘ “how much may be left of life ; the goal is too far to see.’ 
5 When we strode to the strait of battle, there cleared us a space around 
the white swords in our right hands which the smiths had fur- 
bished fair ; 
To them fell the edge of my blade on that day of Sahbal dale, 
and mine was the share thereof whereover my fingers closed. 


Nores. 
an The measure is the second form of the Taswil. 
-s This poem, if we may trust the account of the adventure to which it relates given 


a $n the Aghini, has been manipulated by Aba Temmim ; 4s given in the Hamiseh, it 
suggests an attack by the enemy on the tribe of the poet, a sudden surprise, with terri- 
Ged women and few men to withstahd a threatening foe; but aa the tale is told by el- 
(Agh. XI, 147), Ja‘far with two companions went forth to plunder the herds 
and was bosct on his way back by detached parties of that tribe in the valley 
whom he overcame and reached home safe, Another version of the poem 
which contains many more lines than that in the Hamiseh, and 
some notable in those which are common to both; it is not necessary to 
_ give here the lines byfwhich the Aghint exceeds the Hamiseh: but the differences 
may be briefly stated, val is in the Aghiini— | 
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ge ee : 
This reading (which follows an introductory verde) sfclds the difficulty” caused by 
the word alaifa (alas) in the Hamisch's version; the poem is one of exultation : nS 
why should it open with “Alas!"? Italso, instead of ef-weldyd, “the weak and d 
frightened women," gives es-sardyd, “ the troops of horse,’ and instead of the difficult ‘tan 
name Qurri, reads gerney, “ the two horns’’ (that is, probably, the two mountain peaks 
between which the valley of Saljbal lay). The verse may be rendered— 
“That even when under Sabbal’s twin peaks upon us drave 

the horsemen troop after troop, and the foemen pressed us sore.” : 
v. 2 is exactly the same in the Aghini. So is v. 3, exeopt that in the ee : 


¢ > 


hemistich for nau'whé the AghAni reads nahdvid, a word of the same meaning. v. 4 m1 
does not occur at all in the Aghini's version. v. 5 is the same in’ both as to the * my 
second hemistich, but the first in the Aghdni i is— - 3) 
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“Their ambush beset our road, but there cleared usa space around 
the white swords in our right hands which the smiths had furbished fair,” 


vw. 6 is the same in the Aghini and the Hamasch, . 


IV. 
The same, in ward at Mekkeh. 
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a My longing climbs up the steep with the riders of el-Yemen 
ss ‘by their side, while my body lies in Mekkeh a prisoner. 
" ——s«¥ marvelled as she came darkling to me and entered free, 


x an ss while the prison’s door before me was bolted and surely barred. 
ec Fat She drew near and greeted me : then she roseand bid farewell; 
| .. ye and when she turned, my life “wellnigh went forth with her: pag ; 
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5 Or that my soul quakes at all before your threatenings, 
or that my spirit is broken by walking in these chains ; 
But a longing has smitten my heart born of my love of thee, 
as it was in the days aforetime when that I was free. 


Nores, 

The measure is the same as in Nos. II and LIT, 

This piece is given with almost the same text in the Aghini, XT, 149; the Intter, 
however, begins it with the second verse of the Hamisch's version, putting the verse 
which in it answers to the first last; this is 

I- 9 +S ¥ Ss he es £284 ww «Bes Ses 
Bye Bhar gilim 5 CO) paths che ay! teyell Ul 
My longing and my love stand gazing with straining eyes 
for thee, while my body lies in Mekkech a prisoner, 

The Aghfni also inserts a verse between vv. 4 and 45 of the Hamiseh's version ; 
this is, however, clearly intrusive, and breaks the sequence of the thought : it is there. 


fore not quoted here. 
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When a man stains not his honour by doing a deed of shame, 
. ' whatso be the raiment he wears, fair is it and comely ; 
And if he takes not on his soul the burden of loss and toil, 
there lies not before him any road to praise and glory. 
She cast blame on us that our number was little to count and few: — 
I answered her— Yea: the count of noble men is little. 
* But not few canst thou call those whose remnants are like to us 


: eo ‘—young men who vie with the old in the quest of glory. 

E 6 ‘It hurts us nought that we be few, when our friend by us 

ea | ig safe, though the friends of most men beside be trampled ; 
We ‘A mou 






angen we have where dwells he whom we shelter there, 
‘lofty, before whose height the eye falls back blunted : 

_ *Deep-based is its root below ground, and overhead there soars 
ne Sits peak to the stars of heaven whereto no man reaches, 
Bi: -), © A folk are we who deem it no shame to be slain in fight, 
(Ser ae though that be the deeming* thereof of Salfil and ‘Amir ; 
eae Our love of death brings near to us our days of doom, 

She s “Shab Mitr dees shrink from death and stand far distant. 
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; 10 ‘There dies among us no lord a quiet death in his bed, _ 
. ‘and never is blood of us poured forth without vengeance. 
ry ‘Our souls stream forth in a flood from the edge of the whetted swords: 


’ 


‘no otherwise than so does our spirit leave its mansion, 
‘ Pure is our stock, unsullied : fair is it kept and bright 
*by mothers whose bed bears well, and fathers mighty, 
‘To the best of the uplands we wend, and when the season comes, 
‘we travel adown to the best of fruitful valleys. 
‘ Like rain of the heaven are we: there is not in all our line 
‘one blunt of heart, nor among us is counted a niggard, 
15 ‘ We say nay whenso we will to the words of other men, 
‘but no man to us says nay when we give sentence. 
~ * When passes a lord of our ling, in his stead there rises straight 
‘a lord to say the say and do the deeds of the noble. 
‘Our beacon is never quenched to the wanderer of the night; 
‘nor has ever a guest blamed us where men meet together. 
‘Our Days are famous among our foemen, of fair report, 
‘branded and blazed with glory like noble horses. 

‘Our swords have swept throughout all lands both West and East 
ve ‘and gathered many a notch from the steel of hauberk-wearers ; 
— 80 ‘Not used are they when drawn to be laid back in their sheaths 
iy. ‘before that the folk they mect are spoiled and scattered. 
ie ‘Tf thou knowest not, ask men what they think of us and them 

*— not alike are he that knows and he that knows not. 
‘The children of ed-Dayyin are the shaft of their people’s mill 
‘around them it turns and whirls, while they stand midmost.’ 














NOTES. 


a The metre is the third form of the Tawwi/: the first hemistich is the samo as in Nos. 
<~. v3 TI, II and IV ; but the second is catalectic and is scanned thus ;— 
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| es ‘This poem stands in the Hamasch under the name of es-Seman’al son of ‘Adiya 
the Jew, but it is not by him; this is proved by tho mention of ‘Amir and Salil in 
verse 8, and of the Beriu-d-Dayyfin in v.22. The mistake by which it has been attri- 
__ birted to es-Seman’al arose, as pointed out by et-Tebrizi against the passage, from v. 
c 6, Sele thee tain spoken of, which is really a metaphor for the glory and renown 
of the tribe, has been thought to be the”burg el-Ablaq in Teymia, where os-Seman’al 
: "dwelt, and «hore he sheltered the kin of Ignra’el-Qeys the poet against el-Hirith son 
At = Sh 2 nis “gy at» of Ghi sain 
ys ea veal wile nothing is known except that he belonged to the noble stock of 
‘ed-Dayyin: his name recurs in the Hamiach at p. 400 as the author of a marthiyeh, 
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and he is there called a native of Syria (Shadi) and A re (Kelamt) ; 
have found no mention of him in the Aghini, Ibn Khallikin, Ibn Quteybeh, or ai 
Khalifeh, It seems to me most probable that the piece belongs to the early wars of the ~ 
Arabs during the spread of ol-Islam over Asian Minor, Armenia and Persia, and I should 
doubt its being the composition of a mere scholar. ‘The fact that it was attributed to 
es-Semau’al shows that its authorship is uncertain, and that it cannot be set down to 
any other with confidence. 

v. 6. “Our friend,”’ j4r > this word is used for either (but most frequently for 
the weaker) of the two parties toa covenant of mutual protection (iwdr) ; it is etymo- 
logically identical with the Hebrew gér (A, V. “stranger’’), and the latter word fre- 
quently bears the same meaning: ¢. g. in Job xxxi. $2, where the LXX rightly ren- 
der it by g¢vos, which has the same double sense of host and guest, protector and pro- 
tected. 


v. 6. The mountain here referred to isthe glory and great name of the tribe; 


the same metaphor oceurs in a noble passugeof the mo‘allaqah of el-Hirith son of Hil- 
lizeh (vv. 23—26.) 
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And we have stood, spite of their hate, and high towers 
and firm-based glory lift us aloft ; 
Before to-day has j* blinded the eyes 
of men in which were wrath and denial, 
As though the Fates beating against us met 
a black mountain cleaving the topmost clouds, 
Mighty and strong above the changes of things, 
which no shock of the Days can soften or shake. 


vy. 8. Salil was a brother tribo of ‘Amir gon of Sa‘sa‘ah: both were engaged 
in frequent contests and rivalries with the Benu-l-Harith ibn Ka‘b, and especially 
with the house of ed-Dayyan ; sec, for instance, Aghinit X, 145, where a story is told 
of a contest at “Oki between Yezid son of ‘Abd-el-Madan and ‘Amir son of Tufeyl for 
the hand of ter of Umayyeh son of el-Askar el-Kinint, in which the former 
was Victorious: also another (pp. 146-7) between the same Yezid and the men of ‘Amir 
before one of the Ghassanide Kings. Onéof the battles between the Benu-l-Hirith 
and the Bent’ ‘Amir was the Day of es-Selef (Agh, X, 150) : another was the Day of 
Foyf-er-Rih (Tbn-el-Athir, I, 474.) 

y. 14. “Rain of the heaven”, md'u-/nuzné : literally, “water of a white rain- 
cloud’; the sense is that they are as liberal as rain. Mé-es-Semd, “ Water of the 
aa a was Q name, given among the trate aes ees haven co omen 
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their beauty. “One blunt of heart,’’ kahdm: the opposite of mddi, cutting, koen, 
going straight to his end. 

vy. 18, “Days,” Ayydm, is the word used in Arab legend for battles; one says— 
“the Day of el-Kulib,” “the Day of Shitb Jebeleh,” &c., although the fight may 
(as it did at el-Kulab) have lasted longer than oneday. ‘The second hemistich cannot 
be literally rendered into English. Lahd ghurarwn ma‘limatun wa Agile means 
* They (7. ¢. our days) have wellknown gAwrar and Aojil.”” Ghurar ia the plural of g/ur- 
rah, a white blaze on the forehead of a horse ; qnd Aojal is the plural of Adjl, the origi- 
nal meaning of which is an anklet: then, of a horse, a white ring on the leg in the 
place of an anklot ; as horses bearing such marks are conspicuous among a troop, s0 
are the Days of his tribe glorious among days. So says ‘Amr son of Kulthim, using 
the same Sead ee 25.) 
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" pee the <2 are ours, long, blazed with glory, 
when we withstood the King and would not serve him,” 


Via 
Beshimeh son of Hazn of Nahshal. 
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_ White are our foreheads and worn’ for ever our cauldrons boil : 





and if thou givest the cup to the noblest, ha pies us. > >? ah | es 
And if thou callest one day to a mighty and valiant deed > _ 
the chiefest of noble men, let thy call go forth to us. eR ek 
Sons of Nahshal are we: no father we claim but him, Teast 
nor would he sell us for any other sons, 
When a goal of glory is set and the runners rush forth thereto, 
of us shalt thou see in the race the foremost and the next. 
And never there comes to die a mighty man of our line 
but we wean among us a boy to be mighty in his stead. 
Cheap do we hold our lives when the day of dread befalls, 
but if we should set them for sale in peace, they would cost men 
(dear. 


we heal with our rich store the wounds our hands have made. 
I come of a house whose elders have fallen one by one 
as they sprang to if ery of the fighters—* Where are the helpers 
[now ?” 
If there should be among a thousand but one of us, 
and men should call—‘ Ho! a knight!" he would think that they — 
[meant him. 
When the fighters blench and quail before the deadly stroke 
of the sword-edge, we leap forth and catch it in our hands. 
Never shalt thou see them, though their loss be great and sore, 
weeping among the weepers over him that is dead ! 
Many a time we bestride the steed of peril and death, 
but our valour bears us back safe, and the swords that help us well. 


NorTes, 


The metre of this piece is the samo as that of No. L 

The tribo of Nahshal was a sept of Temim, of the division of Dirim. This poem 
is also attributed to a poet (somn say the elder Muraqqish, but most mention no name) 
of the Benti Qeys ibn Tha‘lebeh, a sub-tribe of Bekr ibn Wa'il: those who follow this 






theory read in v. 3, instead of innd bent Nahshalin, innd bent Malikin, Malik of Qeys, 
the head of the family to which Tarafeh the poet belonged, being meant. 

v. number of horses run in a race among the pagan Arabs was 
ten ; ha one ‘came in first was called es-siibig, “the out-stripper,”” or ef-myjellf, 
“he whd. owner] conspicuous’: the second, e/-mupatli, “ he whose head is at 
the tail (sald) of the foremost”: the ne el-muselli, “he who renders (his owner] con- 
tent"’ i the fourth, ef-td/i, “ the follower’: the fifth, el-murtdh, “the agile’: the sixth, 


if, “he who bends his neck”; the Sav eanths el-mu'ammal, “he from whom much 

‘had been hoped”; the eighth el-hofly ‘the fortunate” (apparently by an euphemism) : 
the ninth, ¢l-lagim, “ the cuffed," because he is driven away with blows from the paddock ; 
and the tenth, es-sukey oe gl because he is covered with confusion, 

n z 
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“ The race for glory’ is a metaphor often used by the old pocts: thus Zuhoyr 
{Ahlwardt, Diwins, p. is BaAys— 
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“When the men of Qeys son of ‘Eylin race together fora goal 

of glory, he that reaches it first is their chosen Lord.” 

y. 7. “ White are our foreheads,” Mdun mafdrigund : this is variously imterpret- 
ted; it is said that it may either mean that their heads are crowned with glory os with 
light, or that they have become bald by constantly wearing the helmet: the latter 
explanation seems best. .The boiling of the cauldrons is also explained in two ways; it 
is said that it is a metaphor for the heat and fury of war: but the better and simpler 
interpretation refers it to their ever open hospitality, ‘ We heal with our rich store’’: 
that is, ““ when any one is slain by us we pay from our herds the price of his blood.” 

y. 9. ‘This resembles a line of Tarafeh’s (Mo‘all. 42) 
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~ When my kinsmen cried ‘ Who is the man for the deed I deemed that I 
was he they meant: and I lagged not nor was I infirm of heart.” 
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af } In the cleft of the rocks below Sal‘ is lying aby 
me one slain whose blood drips not without vengeance. ; 
+ a ‘He left t e ‘burden to me and departed, Tiny 
abs | and I take up the load lightly and bea t— i 


oe “i A heritage of ‘bloodshed to me the son of 
Pe j aks his sister, one dauntless—his knot none looses, 
st Of eyes dripping poison, like as 5, aed ieee | 
sete ) ad-asp that spits venom, the adhe 
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S Fearful the tidings that reach us, heayy— 
the heaviest of burdens thereby is nothing ! 
Fate has cut off from me, Fate the tyrant, 
one mighty whose friend none dared to be little : 
A sunshine in wintertide, until when 
‘ the Dogstar burned, he was coolness and shadow : 
Lean-sided and thin, but not from lacking : 
liberal-handed, keen-hearted, haughty ; 
He journeyed with Wariness, and where he halted, 
there Wariness halted herself his comrade : 
a 10 A rushing rain-flood when he gave guerdons : 
when he sprang to the onset, a mighty lion ; 
In the midst of his kin flowed his long black hair, and 
his skirts trailed * in war a wolf's whelp with lean flanks ; 
Two savours had he, of honey and gall: and 
one or the other all men have tasted ; 
He rode Fear alone without a fellow 
but only his deep-notched blade of el-Yemen. 
Many the warriors, noon-journeying, who, when 
night fell, journeyed on, and halted at dawning— 
15 Keen each one of them, girt with a keen blade 
? that when one drew it flashed forth like the lightning— 





hun They were tasting of sleep by sips, when as 
they nodded, thou didst fright them, and they were scat- 
Vengeance we did on them: there escaped us [tered ! 
c of the two houses none but the fewest. 
ie And if Hudeyl broke the edge of his sword-blade— 
“is te many the notch that Hudeyl gained from him! 
A Many the time that he made them kneel down on 
Pad jagged rocks where the hoof is worn with running: 
eS 20 Many the morning he fell on their shelter, ) 
Pads and after slaughter came plunder and spoiling. 
He, Hudeyl has been burned by me, one valiant 


whom Evil tires not though they be wearied— 
fi : “Whose spear drinks deep the first draught, and thereon 

5 fa drinks deep again of the blood of foemen, 

.. Forbidden was wine, but now is it lawful : 

| hard was the toil that made it lawful! 


i Reach me the cup, O Sawad son of ‘Amru : 
i): my body isspent jith gaining my vengeance. 


| Hudeyl we gave to drink Death's goblet, 
i.” ae whose dregs are disgrace and shame and dishonour, 
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And the vultures flap their wings, full-bellied | 
treading their dead, too gorged to leave them. 


Nores. ‘ 


Tho measure is the Medid, the basis of which is a pair of ionics a minore separated 
by an anapwst :— 
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This poem stands in the Hamdseh under tho namo of Ta’abbata Sherr; buat it is 
also attributed to Ta’abbata's sistor’s son, and held to refer to the vengeance wrought 
by the nephew on his uncle's salayers. The cpmmentators, however, say that the slain 
man cannot be Ta'abbata himself, for Sal‘, the place named in the first verse, is in the 
neighbourhood of el-Medineh: but the place where Ta’abbata was slain lay in tho 
country of Hudeyl, eastward of Mckkeh, and was called Rakhmain. His sister said, 


bowailing him— ? 
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Pair was the warrior whom ye left in Rakhmin 
—Thibit son of Jabir son of Sufyan, 
Who slew his foe and poured wine for his fellow!” 

(Thabit son of Jibir was the real name of Ta’abbata Sherri, which means “ He 
carried evil under his arm.’’) 

But the weight of evidence is against the anthonticity of the poom as an utterance 
of Ta’abbata’s; it is more probably attributed to tho famous imitator of the senga of 
the pagan Arabs, Abii Mobriz ibn Hayyan, commonly known as Khalaf el-Ahmar. 
This man was a native of Farghdina, and was taken captive with his parents when 
Khurdsin was conquered by the Muslims; he grew up to be a most eminent man of 
learning, and among all those of that class, who abounded in the days of the first “Ab- 


bist Khalifchs, he was the truest poet. He is best known asa fabricator of poems in” 


the style of the ancients, with which he deceived the learned men of el-Kiifeh, and 
even Hammad er-Rawiych himself; he afterwards acknowledged the poems to be forg- 
ed, but thoy refused to believe it. He died about A. H. 180. (Ibn Quteybeh, Ma‘irif, 
p. 270. Id. in Néldeke's Beitrage zur Kenntniss d. Poes. d. alt. Arab. p. 15. Ibn 
Khallikin, I. p. 671, and III. p. 391. Aghini V.174.) — BLA. 

Tho Rikswisa' ens some of tho marks of a late origin (dihdr et-tauttd) which aro 

be found in the pieco:—. 

‘The subtlety of the thought conveyed in the words of verso 6, 4, — jella hattd 
dagqa fihisl-qjellu: this struck tho ancicnt commentators As unlike the speech of a 


‘Desert Arab : 


ese The play of words in verso'@ betwoon ydbisu-,jembeyni (dry-sided, 4, ¢ lean) and 


diteheffe yni, (m vist han ded : i ¢, liberal); 
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The alliteration in vy. 9, where ont of ten words seven contain tho letter T : 

The alliteration of gheythu and ghdmurun in v. 10, and the rhyming antithesis of 
gheyth and teyth (besides heyth in the same verse) ; | 

The very unusual distridutive sense of hild in v. 12: 

The use of rydta in v. 14 for the dawn: it appears to be used m classical Arabic 
only for the clearing away of clouds ; 

The play on the word mdédin in v. 15, where it means (1) a warrior who gous 

: straight to his end, and (2) a sword that cuts through all obstacles. 

None of these taken by itself would perhaps be conclusive ; alliteration is not 
unknown in the ancient poetry, but it is not approved; and instances of word-play 
might also be found. But taken together they constitute what is called tehkelluf (which 
may be rendered artificiality), which is foreign to the age to which the poem would 

+. belong if it were really by Ta’abbata Sherra. 

But whethor an imitation or a genuine old poem, there can be no doubt that the 
piece breathes the true spint of the pagan b. Albert Schultens says of it—" Nobile 
hoc carmen... . . monumentum est ill laudationum quibus Fortium fortia facta 
concelebrari solebant. Manis splendet ornamentis ac luminibus, que gentis genium 

ot graphice pingunt.”” Goethe, in the Appendix to his W est-Ocstlicher Diwan (where he 
gives a translation of it, rendered from Schultens’ Latin, as the only epecimen of old 
Arab poetry which he adduces), writes — ‘ Die Grosse des Characters, der Ernst, di 
nh ¢ ~ yechtmiissige Grausamkeit des Handelns, sind hier eigentlich das Mark der Poesie.... 
| -« Béchst merkwiirdig eracheint uns bei diesem Gedicht, dass die reine Prosa der Hand- 
: lung durch Transposition der ecinzelnen Ercignisse poetisch wird. Dadurch, und dass 
das Gedi@ht fast alles dussorn Schmucks ermangelt, wird dor Ernst desselben erhoht, 
SF ish und wer sich recht hinein lies’t muss das Geschehene, von Anfang bis zu Ende, nach 
"and nach vor der Einbildungskraft aufgebaut erblicken.” 

— vy. 1 to 4 tell of, the slaying, and set before us tho avenger: vv. 5 to 13 praise 
the slain man, his mighty deeds and great heart: vv. 14 to 17 describe the onslaught 
_ ‘hich led in the end to his fall: vv. 18 to 20, the many deeds of daring which Hudeyl 
ae had to avenge on him; vv. 21 to 27, the vengeance taken by him into whose mouth 


_ tho poem is put. ‘ 


















y. 1. “Drips not without vengeance,” md yufallu: literally, “is not poured 
forth like the dew or fine rain.” - 
~~. 3 “A heritage of bloodshed to me the son of his sister”, wa weard'a-th-tha'ré 
 -minni-bnu ukhtin: literally, “and behind the vengeance” (i. ¢, to take it up—a con- 
 ¢inuation of the thought of verse 2) [there is] “a sister's son in me." This verse has 
stood by Schultens and Riickert: the former renders it—* Post me tulioni 
rix filius,"’ and the lattee—“ Und ein Schwestersohn zur Rache tritt mir 
| Goéthe, secing with « fine discernmont that the avenger who speaks is Aimaclf 


-— 


éy’a son of the dead, (compare verse 24—inna Jismf ba‘da Khali /akhallu), makes 
nd reported utterance of the dying man— 
“Erbe mtiner Rache 

der Schwestersohn, 
. Streitbare, Pw, Wikes 
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oe Orla redone ooten” ‘ogdatih 14 tobally, said of a man whose fury in battle ts 
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Ws 4. The comparison ‘of the watrior toa ay = any in this verse recalls te 


name of the family in Teghlib to which ‘Amr son of Kulthiim belonged—the Aragin 7, 


—the spotted serpents," 
- ¥, 6, “Tho heaviest of burdens thereby is nothing”; literally—“ it is great (i, ¢, 
terrible) so that the greatest therein becomes little’; the criticism of the earlier com- 
mentators on this phrase has beon mentioned above. 
v. 6. “ Whose friend,” jdrujiu : see the note to v. 5 of No. V. . 
v. 7. “A sunshine,” shdémis: literally, ‘ao sunny day.” | ; 
'¥. B. “ Lean-sided": leanness isa subject of praise ina hero becanse it denotes 
the hardships he has undergone, and also his generosity in giving to others to eat while ~ 
he keepa nought for himself, 
vy. Ll. The first hemistich of this verse can be taken in two ways: either mushilun 
may be rendered absolutely, “letting hang down,” ¢. ¢,, his garments: and ahwd may 
be taken of his complexion, “swarthy"; or, fis I have rendered it, ahwd muy be the 
accusative after musbilun, “letting hang down his long black [hair]." “ His skirts 
trailed’’: in days of peace and quiet the Arabs allowed their tsdr or waist-wrapper to 
trail on the ground; in war they girt it tight about their loins, Zuheyr says, describe ~ 
ing a luxurious people (Ahlwardt, Six Poets, p. 77) :— 
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“By them is wine, and a strainer, and musk thereby 
wherewith their skins are perfumed, and water: 
They trail their skirts of durd, and in them glows 
the vehemence of the cup and the ecstasy of song,” 


(Water, to mix with the wine: so wine was commonly drunk by the Arabs: see 
Tarafch, Mo‘all, 59, and ‘Amr Kulth. Mo‘all. 2), 

“ A wolf's whelp,” sim‘, a hybrid between the wolf and the hyena, with the fierce- 
ness of both. 

vy. 12. “Gall”, sharyun, the colocynthr bitter gourd. 

vy. 14. The mode of journeying in the Desert hore described will be familiar to all 
ie of Palgrave’ a “Central and Eastern Arabia.” 

vv. 16, 17. In et-Tebrizi’s edition of the Humisech these verses stand im the re- 
voresorder' the sequence in which I have given them is ors in which Cae placed 
by Schultens, and seems the natural one. tA ae 

“They were tasting of sleep by sips,’ ihtasan anfdea nawmin i <fa@ eee over: 
coming them little by little. # : 

UFe aos pe the edgo of his sword blade,” fellet sheddhu : that is, apparently, 
overthrew him: © ) / 

vy. 2h Huey! has been burned,” saliyet, é,¢., scathed. So cl-Hirith son of 
‘Obid, when he was ‘unwillingly compelled to take part in the contest “by the slaying 
of ie ha aes ee said of the War of Baste-— b 
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“I was not of those whose wrong wrought it, God knows! 

Yet to-day must I be burned in its blaze.” 

v. 22. “He drank deep at the first draught” (neAila) and “he drank deep a 
second draught” (‘al/a), both words used originally of camels, are in constant use in 
Arab poetry to describe the thrust and thrust again of spears. 

¥. 23. Wine was forbidden to him, because he had sworn not to drink it until ho 
attained to his vengeance. 

v. 25. This verse is omitted in Froytag’s edn, of et-Tebrizi’s Hamiseh: I havo 
restored it from Schultens’ text, because it appears to arise naturally out of the idea of 
the preceding verse. 

v. 27. “Tho vultures,” ‘itdégu-f-teyri: literally, “the noble of birds,”’ aterm 
reserved for birds of prey. “‘ Flap their wings,” ftaAfi: this is the reading of Schul- 
tens, and is also given by et-Tebrizi in the commentary, though he admita teghdi into 
the text; the former reading seems to mo to give much greater vividness to the horri- 
ble picture than the latter, which is a mere auxiliary verb. 


VII. 
Ishaq son of Khalaf. 
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If no Umeymeh were there, no Want would trouble my soul— 
no labour call me to toil for bread through ee night ; 
io Ses moves my longing to live is but that well do I know 
fig a low the fatheriels lies,—how hard the kindness of kin. 
: loss 6£ wealth lest lacking fall upon her, 
"and leave her shicldless and bare as flesh set forth on a board. 
My life she prays for, and I from mere loye pray for her death— 
ie yea, death, thie gentlest and kindest guest to visit a maid. 
6g. I fear &n uncle's rebuke, a brother's harshness for her : 
ee my chiefest ond was to spare her heart the grief of a word. 
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second hemistich as in the first; an attempt has been made to imitate it in the transla. 
tion. The grammars give “ — “ — as permissible for the third foot, although on 
an examination of a large number of pieces of this measure in the Hamiseh I have 
found no example ofa short first syllable; instances, however, occur elsewhere; see 
en-Niabighah, y, 34 and 49, and xi. 3. Zuhoeyr, ix. 18, 21,22, In the English, owing fo 
the want of cléar distinction between syllables long in themselves (apart from the accent) 
and short, it has not been found possible always to give a long syllable in this. place. | 


Of the author of these lines I have been able to ascertain nothing. The fragment 


is, as shewn by the rhyme in the first hemistich, tho beginning of a gasideA ; four more — 
lines of the same measure and rhyme are given a3 a continuation of the piece in the 
Appendix to the Calcutta Edn. of the Hamisch, p. 221; but they are of inferior merit 
to those selected by Abi Temmim. By his name (Ishaq) the author should be an 
Islami; the only authentic instance of biblical name born by an Arab (not a Jew) 
before cl-Islim is that of the great-great-vrandfather of ‘Adi son of Zeyd el-‘Tbadi, - 


who was called Ayyib (Job). (See Aghini ii. 18, and Abu-l-‘AlA, quoted inthe Hamfi- 


seh, p. 177). The sentiment of v. 4 is, however, rather pagan than Islamic, ‘» = 

v. 3. “ Meat on a butcher's board” is a proverbial expression for that’ whith, is 
utterly defenceless and helpless. 

v. 4: The scholiast compares the proverbs (hoth current in the Ignorance) ni‘ma- 
i-Khatanu-t-gabru, “ An excellent son-in-law is the Grave," and definu-l-bendt mina-t- 
mekrumdt, “To bury daughters is an act of mercy” ; the reference in the latter is to 
the practice of burying fomale children alive immediately after birth, which was still 
prevalent (though not widely spread) among the pagan Arabs at the time of the Pro- 
phet’s mission. Tho lot of women among the Arabs of the Ignorance was a hard one; 
and it is most probable that the practice in question was perpetuated, if it did not begin, 
in the desire to save the family the shame of seeing its women ill-used or otherwise 
diszraced. This is to be inferred from the account given in the Aghdni (xii, 160) of 
the reason why Qoys son of ‘ Asim, a lord of the tribe of Temim, adopted it. To this 
man was due the revival of the custom in the Prophet's time after it had almost died 
out; a terrible tale is told of his burial alive of the only one of his daughters who was 
: saved at birth and brought up in another family unknown to him. ——- 

v6. The use of the imperfect (Aunt whgf) in the second hemistich of this verse 
is worth noticing. The speaker looks forward to the time when his daughter will be 
left fatherless, and find no love such as that which she found in him, 
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. ‘ Hittin.son of el-Mo‘alla. 
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Fortune has brought me down (her wonted way) 
from station great and high to low estate ; 
Fortune has rent away my plenteous store : 
of all my wealth honour alone is left ; 
Fortune has turned my joy to tears: how oft 
did Fortune make me laugh with what she gave! 
But for these girls, the Qata’s downy brood, ‘ 
| unkindly thrust from door to door as hard— . 
oe. 0 « Far would I roam and, wide to seek my bread 
a ae in Earth that has no lack of breadth and length ; 
Nay, but®our children in our midst, what else 
but our hearts are they walking on the ground ? 
Tf but the wind blow harsh on one of them, 
mine eye says noto slumber all night long. 


Notes. 


The metre is the third form of the Sari‘, and consists of two diiambs (each commu- 
this isg —— ~ —and—~ “ —) followed by a cretic (— ““ —); in the second 
_ hemistich, which is catalectic, the cretic becomes a spondee :— 


c= =A 


Of the poet I have ascertained nothing. 

y. 4. ‘The Qata is the sand-grouse ; it is most probably identical with the Hebrew 
Cs’ VY. * pelican”). 

OE o a: oS mao of this verse has strangely perplexed the commentators. The 
Sy following is a translation of et-Tebrizi’s note upon it. “ Rudidia min batdin tla batdé 
i means—‘ They were gathered together to mo in ‘® brief spage of time, one born of a 
on ‘gocondewife after anothor born of the first, ane by thea Tyg another.’ Another read- 
ang is" reaettnd vetmmebitefin: iT ba‘dt, wilh thagetive farmrofthe verb and the personal 
pronoun joined to thé second ba'd + GxO% yethis Would bo ‘they have bowed me 
a and bent one part of my back toward’ another.’ Oxpif we adopt the first reading, the 
- fine may mean that these daughters of hishad been wedded, and were turned away 
Dy ecothor with their little girls; mardadch ig used in'the stnso.of a divorced woman, and 
“Ga ie sometimes equivalent to ma' (together with) # youtty Adtd ild dake (‘this With 
that") meaning ma‘e dake; taking iin this way, wi» ba‘din ila ba‘di will be in the 
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_ with their children,” Or you may read rudidua as before, and min ba‘d! iid ba‘di, giving == 
both the da‘ds the affixed pronoun ; the sense would then be ‘They were in my loins, 
and when I begot them they entered (were turned) into my heart, which burns by 
reason of them through excess of affection.’ Another reading is jumi‘na min ba*din ila 
4a‘dé [the sense of which would be the same as the first explanation given by et-Tebrizi], ‘ 
Abd Hilil says: ‘rudidna min ba‘din iid ba‘diis a sentence which hides but little 
meaning: perhaps he intended to say that they were born from different mothers, and 
were thrust from one to the other: but he did not express himself plainly.’ " 

So far et-Tebrizi; it appears to me that the difficulty (which consists in the use of 
the past, rudidna, for the future which the poet contemplates for his daughters, and 
which has led the commentators to try to explain that verb as referring to something 
already past) may be solved by supposing that the speaker puts his anticipation in the 
form of an event already come to pass. Sach a construction is the common one for 
optatives, (yezdhu-lidh, &c.,) and is so used in places where there can be no question of 
the theological explanation which refers if to the foreknowledge of God, to whom 
future is as past; see ¢. g., Hamaseh, p. 67.— 
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Fas c- G oe Ss ae F& « °F ore Je w- 7 ome 
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“F “ 3 €- 4 a - 
Then, again, there are many instances in which what is spoken of as a past event — 
is explained as a future one, ¢. 7,, in Ham., p. 172,— 
1 os £4 : 4 
Nae) 7 Uo sts 
whore the commentary (perhaps needlessly) understands that the poet, in his fore- 
knowledge of what awaits him, speaks of it as already come to pass. So also in Ham., 
p. 262, Jahdar son of Dubey‘uah says— 
Kid oom. « e 7% Ue 
uss ce) 3 EU pee. ae ott dd = 
plainly referring to a bereavement and widowing which are to be after his death in the 
ficht habe engaging in which he utters the verses, These instances seem amply to 
justify us in understanding the words in their natural sense—" pushed (or thrust) from 
one to diother without help or kindness” ; nothing could be more far-fetched than all 
the explanations given by et-Tebrizt. 
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